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ABSTRACT- 

Project activities involved: (1) examination of 
exploratory measures of social incompetency of junior high school 
adolescents^ (2) development and trial of educational units designed 
in response to problems in black urban schools^ and (3) a compilation 
and review of cross-sectional Test of Social Inference (TSI)' data. 
Extensive test data was obtained from junior high school students aiid 
teachers in two white semi-rural and two predominantly black urban - 
schools* Examination of teacher "la-belling" of students as socially 
incompetent (SI) using behavior descriptions ^nd checklist responses 
revealed considerable individual arbiter idiosyncrasy* In the 
semi-urban schools^ means for students consenSually ^identified as SI 
were lower on all experimental tests^ outside school activity 
reports^ and home interview ratin'gs and also lower witK respect to 
academic and socio-e'coTiomic measures. In the urban schools^ behavior 
problem students scored lower on nearly all measutes of social 
awareness^,(School attitudes^ self-concept^.^ social relations with 
re.spect to 'various groups; classroom teacner tatings ^nd interview 
reports^ and school record. comments and file data* Statistical 
analysis revealed a general nonrelatedness among sets of. variables " 
and lack of siiaplified factor structure* (Author/^JG) 





5Ignifit:ant findings 



Project activities in^/olved ( I )' an examination of exploratory measurer, 
of social incompetency of junior h\qh school adolescen+s, ^'ncluding an 
•examination of teacher <:ri teri a for identifyinq social . incompetency, (2) de- 
velopment and trial of educational units designed in response to problems 
in black urban schools, and (3) a compi latibn and review of cross-sectional 
Test of Social Inference (TSI ) data from CMR samp les , . i ncl udi ng further 
development of that test or similar testing procedures for other adolescent 
populations. ^ * • ' 

Examination of teacher labellinq-of their students as social.ly competent 
or 'incompetent revealed tl) considerable retest stability in labelling, 
(2) wide inter-teacl)er differences in f^tudent i dent i f icg^t i ons , (3) both 
inter- and I ntra-teacher variability concerning reasons for labelling, 
(4) lack of support for i ntenti ona I i ty" as a factor in iudging incompetence, 
and (5) diffeir^ent -^e^h^rt liehavi or emphases introduced checklist content. 
Jhe latter finding points to a confound inq effect of method unon the arbi- 
ter's .judgments; his' descriptions of students are in part a function of the 
experimenter's procedure^. More generally, the examination of labelling 
behavior reveals considerable individual arbiter idiosyncrasy. In identifying 
the^r^ocial ly in'catipetentj. exjmininq the. arbiter' s 'persona I emphases and using 
multiple judges are to be recommended.^ 

Major products 6f the project are the several experimental tests 
devej^ft^nSd and trial tested and the adaptations of additional, already ex- 
. isting experimental tests for use in 'the project testing nrogram. In 
addition to the extensive social competency behavior checklist (PSIC), these 
tests include group measures for describing student social relations- (in 
terms of 4)0w he. regar'ds others, how he is regarded by others, his apper-'^ 
ception of hqw he is regarded by others, and his accuracy in stating these 
expectations), his social Inferential skills, his information regarding 
others, his school attitudes, and his self-concept as a student. In addition, 
classroom teacher rating formats and home interview schedules were developed. 
Though perhaps requiring specific modifications for particular investigator 
needs, these several measurement procedures should be of use for further 
studies fn the general domain of student adaptiveness and social competency. 



Analysis of extensive test, rating, and interview data conceptually 
related to social incompetency revealed a factorial ly complex structure. 
Social incompet.enty is simply not definable as a particular co-re lated' set 
of undesirable behaviors. The appellation ^'social ly incompetent'* may be 
earned by display of any of a host of independent deficit skills or detri- 
mental actions. Though group scores on various** measures of socialization, 
sc^YOol achievement, classroom behavior, and attitudes toward school <end 



self <are likely to be poorer ^or >fersons identified as less socially compe- 
tent, many of the members of these groups may be expected to earn above 
average scares on these' measures* And persons earning poorer scores on one 
social competency measure well may not earn lo.wer scores on a second or 
third competency measure. 

Due tOj,dii>rupti ng problems during the trials of the educational un(ts,# ' 
the possible effectiveness of the proposed uni^t activities remains to be 
dewnstrated. Improved development or tne unit to better cope with these 
problems is recofrimendecJ before further trial, ^ v> . 

Revi,ew of the^ extensive TSI data dc^.umenrs the serviceability of the 
TSI as a widely tested and psychometricat ly sound instrument for assessing 
inferential skills of adolescent retardates. Alternate short forms developed 
for the TSI shoiild add to i usefulness in the field. 
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PREFACE ' ^ . ^ ■ 

Teachers, rehab i. I i tat i cm workers, niacement personnel, in effect, 
all persons working wif.h socially and vocationally unsuccessful youth,' 
^ have become increasingly aware of the }mport-ance of appropriate social 
behaving for the maintenance of pr'oductive, satisfying societal activity. 
The problem is clearly a nationa! one, important to Vehabi 1 1 tat ion- 
retraining centers in all sections of our country. 'Without argument, more 
effective preventative and rehabilitative training programs /or Improving 
social behaving are needed. And the need is for high s*choof and junior 
fiigh school youth as^well, .The school and neighborhood environments of 
our youth are surely the nurturinq places for adult social behaviors. 

This project was generated in response to th'at oeedmjk} partfciiTar, * 
to study social incompetency at the Junior hJ^h schooh aSpievel • As 
sfated in the project proposal, the starti ng*" focus for t^ project^was 
fMncrease^d understand! nc^ and more adequate measurement oPsQcial compe- 
tency". Two populations were to. be studied, a seventh- and eighth grade 
population of students attendi'ng non-urban, white community schools and 
similar age^^do leseents attending predominantly black city schools. 

But the project focus on »neasurement wqs clearly not to be an end 
• in itself but Important onfy as it would I roaden understanding and 
suggest direction for remediation. Accordingly, a final project ?ask was 
the development and tryout of an experimental unit designed for teaching 
soci.al comprehension and sel f-modulation §kills in the public schools. 

And a further project task was the examination and further develop- 
ment of the Test of Social Inference (TSI) for measuring the ability of 
retardates to appropriately interpret social cues. Because of the 
procedural separa-heness of this further tas4<, the TSI examination is 
reported as a separate addendum to the final project report. 

The final project report is the retord of our project activities 
covering a three ye?r period, \h essence a statement of what was done, 
what data we havered I ected, and our analyses and Interpretations fef 
that data. We have provided extensive descriptions of our procedures 
and tools that others may extend and/or improvise f rpm. • 

r 

In writing thU final report, an attempt was made to make each section 
somewhat self-sustaining. In particular, for want of better condensation, 
som^ of the end of section summaries are repeated in the summary' sect Ion 
VI. It is hoped this will aid rather than distract the reader of this > 
rather bulky report. ' ' / 
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ABSTRACT 



Project activities involved (I) examination of exploratory measures 
of social incompetency of junior high school adolescents, (2) development 
and trial of educational units designed in response to problems in blaCk. 
urban schools, and (3) a compi lation and review of cross^sect iona I Test 
of Social Inference (TSI) data from F.MR s^mnl/s. 

' Extensive te^t data wqs obtained from over 300" junior high school 
students and 50 teachers in two white semi-rural -and two predominantly 
black urbsn schools. Examination of teacher "labelling" of students as 
socially incompetent (SI) using behavior descriptions and checklist respon- 
ses revealed considerable individual arbiter idiosyncrasy. In the i^mi- 
urban schools, means for students consensual ly identified as SI were lower 
Off all experimental tests, outside school activity reports, and homejnter- 
view ratings. However, SMs were also lower with respect to academic and 
socio-economic measures*. 

In the urban schools, behavior problem students scored lower on nearly 
a\\ measures of social awareness, school attitudes, se! f-cpncepts, 
social relations with respect to. various referen"! groups, classroom teacher 
ratings and interview reports, and school record comments and file data. 

. However, low inter- instrument correlations were obtained. -Canonical 
correlational and principal component factor analyses pf these data revealed 
a general nonre Tatedness among sets of variables and lack of simplified 
factor structure.. ^ • 

TriaJ •^uns were made in two of the urban classes of two project- 
developed experimental educational units, the first involving a ten week 
cooperative production activity, and the second an eight week videotaping 
of student social experiences. Due to disrupting problems, neither experi- 
mental unit was imp lemeht'ed' as intended, voiding evaluative description. 
Revisions are recommended for both units. 

Review of the extensive TSI data. documents the serviceability of the 
TSI as a widely tested and psychometri ca My sound instrument of assessing 
inferential skills of adolescent retardates. Alternate, short forms of the 
T?l were developed. 
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Section 1 
- INTRODUCTION 



A, Background 

Historically, social incompetence has been studied from a variety 
of perspectives. Most frequently the term has been used in reference 
to maladaptive behavior /^ttfappropri ate and unacceptable a^^rs. Persons 
otherwise defined as mentally retarded, neurotic, psychotic, delinquent, 
and culturally disadvantaged have all been also cited for social Incom- 
etence, Slofe recently, "problem" groups such as the culturally alienated 
aH4-acHve reformVs^s have been Included, Generally, it might be^sald 
that to theextent that sn Individual behaves, or is believed to behave, 
contrary to the preferences of his society and to the extent that his 
behavior Is considered inappropriate, he will qualify for the" label of 
"socially Incompetent".^ » 

The major effart of the project to be described In this report was 
directed tWard improved understanding of social incompetency in junior" 
high school populations. Educators, parents, and other community lay 
persons alike have repeatedly expressed concern for the seemingly increasing 
evidences of problem youth in the schools, youngsters who were Indequateiy 
responding to the demands of their school environments. The problem posed 
for this project was the measurement of soclaT 1 ncompetency, the delljofir 
atlon of variables related to problem behavior in the school setting. 

In common parlance, social Incompetency simply refers to not <jolng 
the rigljt things. But which things- sTrtd how many? And by what critefia 
oi: by whose judgment? 

Though the label "social Incompetency" continues to be both popularly 
and professiqnal ly used, few writers have insisted on sorting through 
the Implied meanings and underpinnings of this common label. Parker's 
(1970) development of a conceptual framework for examining social incom- 
petence Initiated as part of an Initial project review , notes four im- 
portant embodied concepts, that of the arbiter,^, the actor, his acts, 
and a judgment of the I nappropr lateness and/or unacceptabi I Ity^f fhe 
acts committed by that actor**. Essentially he proposed that social in- 
competency is an interaction phenomenon involving two major components,* 
the behavfor of a person and a valuing, judgmental response of some arbiter 
T-o that stimulus behavior. He further si/ggested that the social locom- 



'Though Dr. James Parker's return to Australia at the commencement of 
the first project data collection phase prohibited close contlnu.ed colla- 
boration and expansion of his research, parts of his emphasis on arbiter 
judgm€^,^ have been absorbed Into the Initial project efforts. A synthesis 
of his research review and study Is presently being prepared for publication. 

2 

Though there rare other possible connotations of an arbiter. In this 
report 3n arbiter of behavior Is simply any person who makes or has the 
potential for making a labeling response of "socially Incompetent" with 
respect to a behavior or person. 
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Defence judgment itself is a function of the Interaction of two varia- 
bles — the degree of unacceptabi I ity of a behavior to an arbiter, or 
group of arbiters, and the rate of occurrence of the behavior. 

In reviewing the classification and measurement of social incom- 
petence, Parker notes that the evaluation focus was typically limited 
to subject behaviors apart from explicit considerations of the "desir- 
abiljty" or "undes i rabi I i ty" of his behavior. This latfer dimension, 
though logically critical to measuring incompetency, M/pears to be ^t - 
best subsumed by most investigators. Parker viewsii*©^ label ing response 
''socially incompetent" as an arbiter's valuing response of disapproval, 
I nappropr iateness , or unacceptabi I ity contingent upon the stimulus 
behavior of an actor. His stu^y focused on an examination of that 
judgment as ijj: relates to the arbiter^s rated degree of urtacceptabi I ity 
of a beh'avior and to the frequency of perceived occurrence of that 
behavior. He oroposfed "apparent intentional ity" as a further dimen- 
sion of socially incompetent behavior, in the sense that arbiters would 
rate behaviors which they perceived as intentional as more unacceptable 

than those they consi,dered unintentional. 

( 

his study deaifwith three sets of arbiters, 40 parents, 40 adole- 
scents, and 24 counselors, all of whom described a listing of over 200 
behaviors according to their acceptabi I i ty-unacceptabi I Ity and the fre- 
quency of occurrence at which each behavior would become intolerable. 
Contrary to expectations of a negative relation^ ip, these ,t>^o descrip- 
tions were found to be generally unrelated for his arbiters. Antici- 
pated arbiter differences In ranking the ynacceptabl I i ty of the various 
behaviors, however, were obtained as were differences indicating th^t 
the apparent i ntentiona I Ity of a behavior Is an Important determin^m* 
of the behavior's acceptability. 

Though Parker *s emphasis on the judgmental componenVs governing 
the arbiter's Labe-ling decision, and In particu^lar, on the arbiter's 
personal valuing of the actors be^aviors appears to be a productive 
focus for examining social incompetency, his data is limited to arbiter 
responses to an a priori behavior listing. An alternate emphasis would 
b% on his second critical component of social incompetency, the actor 
himself, the^erson whose behavior Is be^jg Judged. This fo(:us would 
have the description of social* incom,petence begin with what the^ctor 

An advantage here is the experimental access 1 bi I Ity' of the actor, 
pssibillty of "arranging" to independently examine our arbiter's 
it or, if the behavior is a noh-repeatab le event, to examine 
^^aviors of that same actor. This "advantage" was followed in 
the present study. 

To begin with the actor vfs, in effect, to suggest that the defini- 
tion of social incompetency resides in that set of acts (or some sum- 
mary statement regarding them)' which distinguishes between persons 
labeled socially competent and socially incompetent. This is a usage 
definition, that is, the meaning of the concept derives from its em- 
ployment. By further examining those whom the arbiters have labeled, 
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we can possibly identl^fy and verify additional parts of that definition, 
Hopefo|^ly our expanded definition of social incompetency will help ^ 
to manifest" the sustaining and/or causa-'^lve factors and will Increase 
our understanding of how we might remedial ly respond to the problem 
student. At the least, our procedure should clarify who It is who is 
labeled incompetent, what are his other weaknessBs and strengths and how 
these interrelate. In Judging social incompetency what other discrimina- 
tions is our Judge concomitantly (and probably inadvertently) making? - 

To proceed from the behaviors of the socially incompetent (and com- 
petent) it is first necessary to identify them, which in turn requires 
a prior selection of an arbiter of behavior. As earlier mentioned, Parker 
found that his arbiters differed as to the values they gave different « 
behavior^. It is at least as likely that they would differ in labeling 
persons.* 

Since our proposed study samples were to be Junior high school age 
youngsJ^rs with the schools as our primary data .col lection centers, their 
.teachefcfirjj^ere selected as the principal arbiters for Identify lag our ^ 
•socially incompetent and socially competent "actors". -Admittedly this 
primary decision rfsks introducing a special bias or excl us 1 veness to 
our study Bf social competohcy since teachers* perspectives may be ex- 
pected to be somewhat different from those of non-school, community per- 
sons or have limited extension beyond the school setting. However, as 
will be noted in the overview subsection and detailed in succeeding 
sections, additional "arbiter" -sources .were partially tapped during the 
course of the study. To preview our findings, the considerable Inter- 
arbiter group consensus obtal^ned from these sources suggests that our 
teachers' Judgments of who were and who were not socially competent ap- 
parently ha vfe const derab I e general I ty* to the non-school environment. 

B. Overview of Project Report 

The project proposal outlined a several-stage effort toward th^^^^mea- 
surement of social competency involving (a) Identification of samples 
of socially competerit and Incompetent Junior high school students, (b) 
obtaining self, peer, parent, and other adult evaluative descriptions/ 
of their behaviors In various envi rgnmgn/fs, (c) adminstering experlmem- 
tal social Interpretation and information tests to these students, and 
(d) revising the more manageable and promising data collection proce- 
dures for administration Ih urban schools enrol I Ing students from pre- 
doiftlnately low Income black families. 



I 'Since persons exhibit multiple behaviors and the arbiter wl 1 1 'be mak 
\r\g his own selection or weighing of these behaviors. To conclude in 
advance which behavior to Judge would be a return to an arbiter rather 
than an actor focus. 
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In essence, what we were wanting to know was, what did socially 
incompetent adolescents do that their socially competent counteroarts 
did not do; jnore particularly', what set them apart, how did they appear 
or conduct themse l,vfis«jihi ch was different? Further, what of their 
knowledge, understindingXfeel Ings/and attitudes which might be olf- 
ferent from that .of their |nore socially competent peers? Our long range 
focus was an Identification of apparent causative and/or maintenance 
factors wfiTch might provide clues and direction for developl ng effec- 
tive remedial classroom response. Our motivating conceptualization 
was--,Wtat there Indeed were identifiable and reversible determinants 
.^f social Tncompetency . We sought a broader data-based description of 
ff\e socially incompetent as a starting place. 

BaV th^^roject proposal als<^ moxjed beyond that starting place and 
^called for exploratory develobment and trial of educational units to 
be designed In response ^to problems of social incompetency. These were 
to be conducted In the black urban schocvf«s^ The experimental test 
data from control and trial classes weTO/to\provide. eval uatlve data. 

And fl.nally the project proposal called for a compllati,on and 
examination of the extensive data from administrations of the Test of 
, foetal Inference- to adolesCent'retarded poa.ulations and an exploration 
of further development of +hat test or of similar testing procedures 
for other adolescent populations. 

The/'fo I lowing four sections of this report describe the project 
activities supporting these proposed tasks (excepting the review of the 
TSI data vfhich, because of Its Independence from the main project activ- 
ities, is reported as -^separate addendum). Sections ,11 and III deal 
with data collection In two semi-rural white junior high schools lo- 
cated near Eugene, Oregon, the first examining the teacher as an ar- 
biter of the social incompetency of her/^is students and the second Re- 
porting the experimental testing of these students. Including home 
interviews. 

* Section IV describes the Portland samples, the several tests ad- . 
ministered, and the multivariate analyses made of these data. The 
development and trial of the two experimental educational units used 
in the Portland schools' are described In Section V. The sixth and 
final section of the report reviews and summarizes tfie research find- 
ings. Testing instructions, format samples, and experimental tests 
used in the Eugene area and Portland schools are presented In the sev- 
eral appendices to the report. 

The remaining pages of this Introduction section present an over- 
view of project activities as a procedural guide to the more detailed 
descriptions in Sections II, IN, IV* and V. 
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The study proceeded with an extensive examination of teacher Identi- 
fications of socially incompetent (and competent) students in twcT small 
junior high school's of less than 500 students eacht suburban yto the ci.ty 
of Eugene, Oregon, Initial teacher nominations by 33 sevenjh and eighth 
grade teachers, each reviewing ail the student? In her classes provided 
a core ("consensus") sample of, 67 socially incompetent (SI) students, 
23 Identified as especially or noticeably competent (NC), and 59 students 
drawn fr:om the 80 percent middle, socially competent (SO group. The 
retest stability of these teacher nominations was examined. 

More Inteosive examinations of teacher nominating criteria were rtwade, 
first, 1^ soliciting free-response teacher behavioral descriptions of 
their nominated students, and second, from teacher responses regarding 
their nominees using a modification of Parker's 241-Item Social Checklist 
Inventory (PSfC). Inter-teacher agreement and I nter- Instrument (free 
behavior description vs., behavior checklist responses) examinations were 
made as were comparisons of jfeacher responses made for theIr \socIal ly 
competent and socially Incompetent nominees. Teacher use of Intentional 
and unintentional PSIC Items for these nominee groups Was also examined. 

Subsequent to the teacher nomination and description activities, 
several experimental test instrumerrts were administered to the teacher 
nominated "consensual" sample of SMs, SC's and NC's. Due to the limited 
time available to the project for testing students, different subsamples 
of Si-SC-NC students received different experimental tests, few students 
receiving all the tests. The principal Instruments used Included (1) 
the Test of Social Inference (TSI) developed by Edmonson; et al. (1965),, 
(2) a self-rating procedure extendir>g the Recall Population procedures 
developed by de Jung ( 1967), providi ng self-rating of the student*s know- 
ledge concerning persons Important to htm and of these persons* social 
relations, (3) a Social Activity Questionnaire (SAQ) extending a dally 
activities report developed by Edmonson (1970) for community retardates, 
and (4) a home Interview schedule administered to parents and- students 
In Individual sessions. Additional counselor reports and school record 
data were, a I so obtained. These data were ^rl ncl pal ly analyzed I'n terms 
of mean and frequency distribution comparisons among the SI, SC, and 
NC student groups, exami n I ng the general project hypotheses that socially 
Incompetent students would score, or be reported, or report themselves 
less favorably on the several student descriptor measures. 

The experimental measures' used In the Eugene area schools were re- 
vised and expanded for group testing In a Pbrtland schools sjr^pl^ com- 
prised of^TTTe total eighth grade student populations In two urban ele- - 
mentary schools. Each school contained three eighth grade classes of 
approximately 28 students each, providing a total testing sampleof 168 
students. These two schools were located in p^redomlnately black sections 
of the city, one enrolling 98 percent and the second 75 percent 6r black 
students. Extensive test'data was collected In these schools. Including 
experimental measures of students' social awareness, school attitudes, 
self concept, and social, relations with respect to varibus refefent groups. 
These experimental measures were collected twice, early In the fall term 
and eleven weeks later. 
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Three sets of daily and weekly classroom teachers ratings of their ** 
student's claSswork and behavior and social relations were also obtained 
^ tor tfiese eighth graders. School re9ord data provided academic achieve- 
.ment scores, social report data, attendance records, and some home back- 
ground data, both current and for prior terms. Additional teacher 
report data added to the^students'- record folder at end of the 1972 
school y.ear were also examin^. ^/ 

The data were analyzed first to examine consistency of the derived 
measures over the two and a half month retest interval and to deter- 
mine possibilities for data reduction. Jhe reduced data consi#fing of 
« 47 student descriptor variables was then' exa'mi ned in terms of differences 
in fneans and frequency distributions of students dichotomized into a 
H high behavior 'prob lem and a low behavior problem group on the basis of 

behavior descriptions of them obtained from teacher and unit leader 
interviews. Further analyses of the reduced data included a multivariate 
canonical correlation procedure permitting estimation of redundancy 
or varia-te reproducibility among selected subsets of student descriptors 
and a varimax principal factor solution obtained for 37 of these varia- 
bles. ' ' 

♦ 

Section VI describes the development and trial run of two experi- 
mental educational units for developing group support and interaction 
skills and improved social understanding. These units were conducted 
in two of th.e six eighth grade classes involved in the Port* I and testing 
program. The first un 1 t* i nc I uded a ten week cooperative production ac- 
tivity and the second an eight week videotaping of student social ex- 
oeriences. Due to uncontrol led'class activities, neither experimental 
'unit was Implemented as i ntended, voi di ng evaluative description other 
than a general reporting of classroom activities during the trial period. 
Recommendations for improving the units are offered on the basis of these 
activities. ' 




Section 1 1 

THE lEACHFR AS ARBITER OF SXIAL INCOMPETENCE 



^- Teacher Nominations of Social Competence and Incompetence • 

I 

U Procedures. The' project rationale for selecting teachers as 
the f>rincipal arbiters in identifying socially incompetent adolescents 
was presented In the previous -section of this report. This section em- 
pirically examines the teacher as an arbiter in termsf of his nominations, 
his behavior descriptions, and his checklist responses. 

Two junior, high schools, both in school districts adjacent to the 
more metropolitan environs of Eugene, Oregon, served as data sources for 
these examinations. School C is a three-year junior high school which 
had an enrollment of 451 pupils drawn from- a predominantly blue-collar 
industrial section; of these, the 301 seventh and eighth graders were 
used for teacher. nominations. School F is a two-year junior high school 
which had an enrol Iment of 302 pupils, all of whom'were used for teacher 
nominations. This schooj is located in a lower- income rural area about 
20 miles from Eugene. 

After introductory contacts through the school administrators, 33 
of the total teaching staff of 38 teachers directly involved with seventh 
and eighth graders in both schools aqreed to participate in the first 
phase of project activity. 

« • 

The first teacher task was identification of the more outstanding 
social I y/ incompetent and socially competent students. Each teacher's 
individual nominat-Ing list was built from his class rosters and comprised 
the names of all those students enrolled in any of his current classes 
who were also enrolled in at least two other teachers' classes. With 
,the exception of ^one special class teacher in each school who, had only • 
eight and eleven students respectively, teacher lists commonly contained 
between 50 and 150 names. The total number of student names on all tea- 
cher lists combined was 3,758; an average of 121 names per teacher, not 
counting the two small special class lists. 
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The nomination instructions to the teacher were kept relatively un- 
structured. Teachers were told to usq their own, oersonal definitions 
of social competence, not to consider what some other teacher might say: 

There are some young peoDle who are seen as behavinq in- 
adequately or inappropriately in society. They are regarded 
as "socially incompetent". We need your help in qetting ef 
comorehens^ ve view of what social incompetence is. r\ i 

Below is a list of students whom you teach and/or with 
whom you have other contacts. Would you please look over the* 
entire list and consider which of these students you would 
regard a"5""%ocia I ly» j ncompetent" by your own definition of 

incomtoetence. As you read each name, place a check « 
of it to indicate tha!t you have not missed it. 
^ndicat^ only those students whom you would regard as 
ly incomnetent^by writing SI in the column following 
the^ames(s) of the students you select. In the same manner, 
iip^icate those whom you would regard as noticeab I y social ^ 
competent by writinq NC in the column following their names, i|F 
If we have listed the name of an adolescent with whom you 
have no contact, draw a line through the^naifia^ .\ 

These lists wer^ distributed to teachers in group meetings, one \n 
each school. They completed the nominations at those meetings in 15 f& 
3!1 minutes, depending upon the length of their lists. 



2. Distribution of Teacher Nominations . Most student names appeared 
on six or seven teacher lists. Ninety students wfere liSted only five 
times and only 52 students, including nearly all the specla I • education ^ 
students, were listed* four or even fewer times. Teachers on the average 
nominated approximately fourteen to twenty Sis and NCs, or approximately 
one-fourth of their pupils. For ease of reference, the non-nominated 
students will be de^iqnated SC, or see i a I I y cc?Tnpetent. Implicif in this 
reference is a basic binary definition of socially competent persons, 
all those not singled out as incompetent. 

Table 2.1 presents the total numbers and percentages *of Sl„ SC, 
and NC identifications made by teachers in the two schools.! As is 
evident from the tabled entries, teachers i^n both schools were very nearly 
identical in the overall percentages of students they identified in the 
three competency catenories. 



1 

In a strict sense the description "made by teachers" applies on\^ 
to the SI and NC identifications; the SO identifications are operationally 
definable as the absence of either an SI or an NC nomination. For con^ 
venience of reporting, SC Identifications will^lso bfe considered "mj^de"* 
ihe term "nominations" will be reserved for the judgmental response of 
checkinn or otherwise actively identify inn a "nominee. / 
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Numbers and Percentages of SI, SC, and NC Identifications. 
Made by Teachers in Two Junior Hiph Schools 
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Furtner, f^ey made very nearly the same percentage ('15) of nominations^ 
for the 51 as for the NC categories. Considering that the ayerage 
teacher nominating list had 121 names, this 15 fjercent- fi^gure trans- 
lates to approximately^ 18 students identified aS socially incompetent; 
(SI) another IB as noticeably competent (NC)^Vnd 80 unchecked, s'tu-. ' 
dents as socially competent (SC). , • 

• . ' • ' ' 

Though schools were found to be alike in terms of average teacher' " 

.nomimation behavior, there were considerable Individual* teacher differ- 
ences. A listing of percentages of students identified h.y individual 
teachers as SJ , SC, and NC is provided in Table 2.2. As may seen 
from this table, the 3^ participating teacher^ varied considerably < 
In their nominating behaviors. , . . • 

f ' ' , * ? ' ' 

The two. special class teachers with smal I'^enpol Imentfe and hiqh \ ' 
nominatiqn percentages, particularly for the sociaMy incompetent 
.category (-62 and 36 percent of their studeiyts)^ considerably exteriftJed , 
this variability, but even without these specK^ chass teachers, the 
percentages of SI nominations ranged considerably, ^from a low of 2 .\ 
percent ^f or a music teacher and a developmental, read! nr^ teacher to 
htghs 6i 27 and 24 perfcent^for a Spanish teacher and a social studies 
teacher respectively. S>mi-^arty, percentages o^ NC nominations rang^ed^ 
from lows of 2 and 3 perqent for the mathemetics teachers In each 
school to high of 54 percent for a counsetor-math-PE teacher, ^1 lowed 
by 38 and 32 'percejpt for a histcry^art teacber and .a developmerrt^f 
reading teach^er respectively. Differences between schools 
were'minor\ medians of 8 and 12 percent SI nominations^ for Schools C 
and F respfectlvety and of 14 percar^ NC nominations iff both schools.* 
Nor did. length of list appear to pe related^to percent qf students t 
•►nominated. ' , 

The conslderab-le variance in .individual 'teacher nominating behaviqrs 
evident In the Table 2.2 data operates against high. teacher consensus 
in that occurences of the same student being nominated by all his teachers 
ace limited by the Infrequent nominations made by his most conservative 
(least nominating) te/jcher. A further problem Is the disproportionate ^ 
^welght of the cpnservatlVe teacher's nomination; onjy-^hls nominees achieve 
consensus. ^ 
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Table 2.2 



Length (M Nominatirtg Lists and Percentages ^ 
•of SI and NC Nominations Wade by 33 Particioating Teachers 
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/Soecial ci^ss teachers. 
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lor tho oresent project >hi problem is probably minor, howevef., r,lc9co 
tho project samples of 3Ms and NC'r> did.not require alt teachers to 
simi larly nominate' a student '(see Section I LA. 3. below), 

. 'Apart from the question of variabiNty among teachers in, fh^ pror 
portion of pupils they nominate for the SI. and NC categories Is'the ques- 
tion of agreement among teachers as' to which particular* stqrients they 
nominate.' Thc^jgh the Table 2.2 data descfibing teachers as%ifferinq 
widely both as to the number of students on their* lists and tfie propor- 
tions of these students they nomi nated .mitigates agai/ist very high. inter-/ 
teacher agreement, considerable consensus In * ' 
achieved. 



nomination was nevertheless 



As has already been stated, most student names appeared on six or ^ 
more different teacher iisti. The distribution of students' recei'viriq' 
varyinif numbers of Sl^or^NC nomi nations on these lists Is Dresehted-|n 
i;able 2.3. . ' . ' 

.. . Table 2.3 " ' - .' 

Numbers'o^ Students Receiving Varyinn Frequencies of -SI and NCiNomi nations 
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Three hundred and seventy pupils^ (61 percent) were given the ^ame td'en- 
t'if Ication, by at least two of their teachers, 136 of these ro^ceivinq 
.SI nomi naMons and 147 NC nominations. . One hundred and twentv-nine dif- 
ferent student names (roughly 21 percent) were consistently not checked 
either 31 or NG by all teachers having these names/ 



This figure cannot be read from Table 2.2 since atso included here 
are consistently non-nominated students. ♦ 
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Much less frequent were instances of students receiving the same nom- 
inations from aj I of^?^^ir teachers; onjy 18 students received SI nom- 
inations on every list on whi^fh their names appeared; no students con- 
sistently receive'd NC nomi na^'ions. 

Considering the generaMy very lonq lists, it is perhaps un- 
realistic to expect very high consensus in nominations. Even so, 
80 students received SI or NC nominations from more than three of thei 
teachers may be noted in summl ng ,a long the Table 2.3 rows. > 

The disagreement among teachers in nominations is most evident 
in instances of opposite nomi nations, -that is, one or more of his 
teachers identifying a student as SI and one or more of his teachers 
• dentifying that same student as NC. ' Of the 3,758 names on the 33 
teacher lists ^fhere were 53^nstances (14 percent) of,-^posite nom- 
inatfons; however, these principally involved only- a few of the tea- 
chers who apparently were using different classification criteria. 
Thes'e differences 'n teacher criteria will be commented upon in the 
foil owing subsection. 

4 3, Repeatability of teacher Nomination^ . To examine the sta- 
bilitv of the teacher-nominator performance, , a random samp'e of one- 
third of the teache'^s were a^.ked to redo their nominations 1 to 2 
weeks fo! lowi nrr thei r i n i t i a I ' npmf nati ons . ^The 12 renomination tea- 
chers were given fresh lists of their same students with the same 
nomination instructions. Their combined lists contained 1,300 student 
names. Sliqhtly over 88 percent of these names were identically nom- 
inated (or not nominated) on the second administration. On rvone of 
the teachers* lists did a student change In nomination' from an i ncom- 
oetont to a noticeably competent status or vice versa.' 

^ Since the 12 percent incidence of non-identical nominations 
i^i based on individual teacher nomine^tions and involved only Ctianges 
in the middle competency classification, it seems reasonable to pre- 
sume an even h i gher ' stab i I i ty jthan 88 percent) for the multiple tea- 
cher nomination procedures used to select the socially competent- 
incc^petent subjects for pf ojecl study (see bo low). 

4. Selection of Consensual Samples . In addition to examining 
teacher nominating agreement, another major project purpose for ob- 
faining teacher n"omi nations was to reduce, the total student pool of 
605 to a more workable sample of the more extreme and mjddle ground 
students with respect to perceived social incompetency. 

In forthir,. samples of SI, SC, and NC, on\y students appearing 
on a minimum of rhree teacher l-ists were considered. Though this re- 
striction eliminated most of the'special class students (typically 
these students had limited teacher contact other than with their spe- 
cial class teacher), multiple teacher consensus seemed essential to 
minimize idiosyncratic biasing effects of the* nominator. 
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A furthor restriction was elimination of students with onoosit-e 
nomi nations. 

♦ * ' . < 

The remain inq otudents were identified as *'consensucyl " 51 
or MC's. if thev had a minimum of two nominations in that cateqory 
Independent of the number of non-nominations they received. 9ixtv- 
seven students were therebv classif ied-'Sl , al! but .six havino three 
or more SI nominations. The average numbers of Si and MC nomination^- 
for these two qroupinns were' 3.9 and 4.6, resoecti ve ly. 

. from the- remai ninq pool of 508 students, a random selection of 
"if) students hav.ino five or more SC identifications were selected for 
the "consensual" 5C nrouD. However, rather than to entirely exclude * 
special class students, three special class students, two with only 
two SC identifications and one with four SC identifications, were 
included in the consensual SC qroun. The total SC group of 59 stu- 
dents had an averaqe of 5;9,SC identifications per SC student. 

Fable 2.4 provides a description of the consensual SI, SC, and 
MC '-.tudents accordinn tt) school and sex. These 149 students const!- 
T'jti^d the test sample for all the experimeatal testino to be described 
i n Section ML ' ' 

Table ?.^4 



Numbf^r of 


Male and Tenalo 


Consensual SI, 


SC, and 


fC Studont'-. 








Used 


For 


f.xnnrinen+a 1 Testino 




























Samn le 


School 


Number of 


Teacher 


Identi f ications 


Rece 


ved 








? 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


■8 


[otal 




C 


3/1 


5/7 


3/1 


5/1 


* — 

217 


3/0 




71/1? 


SI 


F 


0/2 


8/1 


8/H 


1/4 


1/1 






ia/16 




Comb . 


3/3 


n/8 


11/0 


" 6/5 


; 3/3 


3/0 




5')/?R 




C 


1/1 






3/4 


4/5 


%— 

3/4 


1/5 


1?/1« 


sr: 


F 






0/1 


6/1 


8/7 


3/? 




17/1 1 




Comb. 


1/1 




0/1 


0/5 


12/12 


6/6 


. 1/5. 


?''/30 




C 




I/O 


2/2 


3/3 


1/1 






7/6 


NC 


F 






0/1 


2/5 


'0/2 






2/R 




Comb. 




1/0 


2/3 


5/8 


1/3 






9/14 



Note: Entries to left of slashes are numbers of males, entries to riqh1 
of slashes, number of females receivinq identi f ipations. 
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B, Teacher Behavior Descriptions , 

1. Procedures > One week after completing their SI-NC nominations, 
teachers at each school received individually oreoared oackets contain- 
ina behavior description sheets to be used for SI and NC si-udcnts whom 
they had previously nominated, 

t, 

These behavior description sheets consisted of several paqes, each 
identified with the teacher's code, a student's name, and the nomina- 
tion classification that teacher had qiven him. The rest of the pane 
provided space ior teachers to write spontaneous descriptions of be- 
haviors exhibited by that student relating to the teacher's irj'ltial 
nomination of him.^ The* teachers were given several days to return the 
5il-NC packet, after which they received a second packet containing 
description sheets for students categorized as SC, that'is, neither 
nominated SI nor NC by them. 

The behavior description sample of students was assigned to tea- 
chers so that each teacher would describe at Ieas1 one student, whom he 
had identified previously in each of the SI, SC, and NC categories*. 
Further, only Students consensually identified as either SI, SC, or 
NC were tu be included, and all included SI and SC students were to 
anpear* on at I eiist two teachers* lists. The ^f act that eight of the 
orininal nominaM^nq group of 33 teachers were unable to continue their 
part icij^at ion at this -point and i^ne reasonableness of keeping teacher 
tasks to a maximum of ten student names precluded strict adherence to 
these criteria. 

After-the-fact counts revealed tnat all but one of the partfclpa-- 
tinq 2^ teachers- descr! bed at least one student from each nominatinq 
category, A total of 121 of the 149 consensually identified students 
were included for behavior description^. In all, the 25 participating 
teachers completed 202 student descriptions, all but a few of these 
teachers describing eight or more students. The breaKOut and number 
of dcscriotion sheets completed by "the participating teachers is pre- 
sented in Table 2,5, The row total for School C and the row total for 
the combined schools are reported as 62 and 121, respecti velv, instead 
of 71 and 230, since nind School C students appeared both as SMs and 
SC's oq different teacher sheets, depending on how that teacher had 
earlier categorized him. 

2, Analysis of Behavior Statements . Some 1,258 different behavior 
statements were collected from the 25 partici pati no teachers describinq 
the !121 students. These statements were first sorted by a project team 
into 80 groupings or kinds of similar behavior statements and then 
further collected under five niajor headinqs. 

Statements were ^Iso classified as to neqative or positive, that 
is, statements that a student performed a clearly desirable action or 
a clearly ijodosirable ona, ' * ^ 
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2.9 

Table 2.5 

Number of Subjects Described and Number of l^havlor f)escriptlon Shoot'-, 
Completed by. School C and F Teachers 



School 


. No. of 
Teachers 




SI 




SC 


* 


NC 


Total 


C 


.15 


32 


(52) 


24 


(42) 


15 


(15) 


62 (109) 


F • 


10 


24 


(37) 


25 


(46) 


10 


(10) 


59 ( 93) 


Comb. 


25 


56 


(89) 


49 


(88) 


25 


(25) 


121 (202) 



Note: The first entry is the number of subjects described; the .parenthe- 
tic entry, the number of behavior description sheets completed. 



Classification of statements as positive, uncertain, or neqative was made 
by the project personnel independent of their knowledge of the student's 
consensual identification. With only three exceptions all the 575 descrip 
tjve statements made of the S\ nominated students were judqed as neqative. 
Similarly, all but one of 'ihe 204 descriptive statements made of the NC 
nominated students were judqed noslttve. Qf the 479 teacher statements 
for non-nominated SC students, 312 were judged positive, 30 Were judged 
negatiye dnd 128 statements not clearly positive or negative. Apparently 
the non-fiomi nated students were considered by their teachers as exhibiting 
genera Ky favorable behaviors. ' 

* 

The five major behavior classification headings developed for the 
1258 teacher behavior statements deal with the following: 

• ■» 

1. Socialization behaviors such ;as sociability, getting along 
with others, relating well, etc. , 

2. Appearance, hygiene, and health. 

3. Academically related behaviors such as truancy, underachiev- 
ing, making little effort In class, seldom following class in- 
structions, etc. 

4. Deportment, such as discipline problems, fighting, lack. of 
self-control, ignoring school rules, destruction of others* 
property, smoking, stealing, using drugs, sexual freedom. 

5. More general personal qualities such as lack of confidence, 
defensiveneSs, lack of motivation, stubborness, distrustfulness, 
i neons iderateness, extreme self-consciousness, etc. 



With the exception of very f ew'^nc lassi f lab le statements which were there- 
fore deleted, such as "transferred In at mid-year", all teacher descrip- 
tions were listed under one of these five categories. 
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The number of behavior descriptions receiyeo by each student, tal- 
lied according to each of the five description categories, were listed by 
•teacher Jor each student* The average number of teacher behavior state- 
ments made per student for each of the five description headings is ore- 
sented in Table 2.6» { 

^ As may be seen from the Table 2.6 entries, teachers in the two schools 
differed as to the number pf descriptive statements theymade of their ^ 
students and distributed these somewhat differently over the five descrip- 
tion headinqs. The majbr difference between schools appears in the tea- 
chers' use of the "deportment" type of statement for their SI students, 
with School r teachers writing lessn^than one of these negative deport- 
ment-.related behavior statements per two*SI students and School C tea- 
chers writing two or three such statements per student. This same differ- 
enrce in fewer statements made, by School F teachers is evident to a lesser 
degree for academl c-rejated behaviors, the School F teachers writinq fewer 
negative statements for their'SI's and fewer ' oosi ti ve statements for their 
NC's than did the School C teachers. . ' 

On tne average, the School C teachers wrote seven behavior descriptioa^ 
oor student to the School K teachers' f i ve. . .Cxcept i ng the differences 
iust noted, the* teachers' behavi'O'" descriptions from bo.th schools were 
oonornlly similar* Teachers from both schools made very few mentions 
^of student appearance or health and averaged only one to two statements 
ner student dealing with each of the cateqories of sociability, academic 
work, and general persona l^tr?'ts. Both scf^ools' highest per student 
statements^ were for NC nonjinees within the Personal Traits category, 
an average of 4.4 statements per student description sheet 

Considering al? behavior descr-iption categories* together, the Great- 
est number of statements tended to be written about NC students (an av- 
erage between 8 and 9) with one or two fewer statements written about 
SI students and one less statement again (an average between 4 and 5), 
written about the SC students. 

In developing the averages presented in Table 2.6, examinations* 
were also made of the number of statements made about Individual students. 
Contrary to expectations that within each nominational category (SI, 
5C, and NC) so(tie students would have many more statements wr i tten ^about 
them, a general sameness among students was the rule; seldom did any 
one student receive even.haH again ^s many descriptive statements as 
did jiis average group member. 

The possibility of weighting various descriptions of each student 
according either to freguendy or severity of behavior, though earlier 
considered, was dlsgarded as a doubtful payoff task. Aside from noting 
(1) the freguencies of statements made -within different behavior descrip- 
tion categories for differently nominated subjects and the fact that 
hKi students received only positively worded statements, SI students, with 
very minor exceptions, only negatively worded statements, and SC students 
a mixture of both, (2) and the fact that NC students received more be- 
havior s atements than either the SI students or the SC students, the more 
Important contribution of the free-response teacher behavior descriptions 
i^s their content, the kinds of behavior they note. 
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2.1? 

The initial project sortinq of the original 12D8 teacher statements 
into 80 qrouDS of nearly identical statements is offered In Appendix A 
to this report, along with an afcconipany i no notation of frequency, of 
each '.grouping's use by teachers in descriiing their SI, S'C, and NC • 
studsnts. Further mention of these teacher behavior desQriotions will 
be made in considering teacher checklist respAnses in the following 
subsection. 



C. Social Incompetency Checklist 

1. Procedures . After completing their behavior description sheets, 
24 of the 25 participating teachers described a further sample of their - 
students using a modified version of the Parker Social Incompetency 
Checklist (PSIC). 

The original checklist cons i sti nq, or 241 items focusing on behav- 
iors relevant to social Incompetence, was developed as part of Parker's 
doctoral study (Parker, 1970). The Items were gathered both from extant 
field-tested instruments used with retarded and behavioral ly disturbed 
youngsters, such as the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Checklist (Nihira, et al., 
I%9), the Walker Checklist (Walker, 1968), and from interviewing and 
*trial testing with adolescent and adult populations. 

o 

The items covered a wide ranqgof generally non-positive behaviors 
ranging from "bodily assault" to "stahfTTOi into soace'^ behaviors describ- 
able independent o*f particular settlings aijd dealing with more general • 
behaviors than more specific,, such as, "w^ars 1 natJproprlate clothing" ' 
rather than "wears skirts too short". T^ese^items sampled both personal 
and social maladaptiveness and attempte3^^ distinguish between deyiancy 
and deficiency. Fn'.keeping with this latter di sti rvctlon , a large num- 
ber of his checklist items ytere paired in terms of "intentional Ity", * 
one item stating or implying the actor's purposiveness such as, "deli- 
berately annoys others", and its mate stating 3r implying Inabllity^^ 
lack of skill, or ignorance, such as, "annoys others without meaning 
fo do r>o". 

For; project use, the PSIC was reduced to.227 items for School C 
teachers and further reduced to 212 items for School F teachers, the 
latter version eliminating such unused Items as "commits murder". 
The 2 12- item PSIC % presented In Appendix B. 

As was the behavior description packet, the PSIC was a teacher take- 
home Instrument. The names of six of his students, two of whom^ he had 
earlier described as SI, two earlier described as SC, and two he had 
earlier identified as SI or SC but not described, were entered across 
the top of each of the pages of the checklist. 



See Section 1 above. 



The instructions were simply to *heck the behavior in ne^Mumn under 
that student's name if It applied to that individual student* 

Neither frequency nor degree of undcceptabl I i ty was included in 
the project version of Parker's checklist;' Since ^al I the PSIC items 
rnvolyed generally neqatlve behaviors, students earlier described a*; 
NC were not Included In the PSJrC. ■ 



^ 2. Teacher* Agreement on the PSIC . The number of students d^- 
scrfbed.and the number of PSlC/s compTeted by the participating tea- 
chers ara reported In Table 2.1. As with Table 2.5, the tow. tota ! s 
are not necessarily the sum'of corresDondi nq row entries sfnce a few 
students were described (by* dl f ferent teachersJ as both Sl*s and 
•SC's. 

• • / . 

In all, 148 PSIC's were comoleted for 84 of the consensua I Iv' 
identified S1-SC students. '^Forty-five of these students were multi- 
ply listed, that is, described by two or more of 'their teachers. 
These multiple teacher descriptions nrovided for direct examination of 
the inter-teacher consistency In student description. Checklist 
responses from teachers^escr I bl ng the same student were paired ^and 
freciuencles of PSIC items similarly checked* or unchecked for th^t' , 
particular student wnro tallied and converted Into agreement 'perc^i- 
tages. These percentage figures are reported in Table 2.8/ Two 
participating teachers are not included in this table since none of 
their six students wore on any other teacher's PSIC. ' » 

The 57 percentages twice entered In the Table 2.8 teacher agree-- 
ment matrix provide generally high inter-teacher consistency descrip-- 
tions for the 14 School C and 10 School F teachers who desfcrlbed / 
students In common with other teachers • The average percentages * ^ 
recorded In the column to the right of the matrix range from a low 
of 73 percent to a high of 92, wifh a median value of 84 percent. 
This 84 percent figure-describes the average agreement between pairs 
of teachers cod^pletlnq the PSIC for the same student or students 
and Includes agreements in both check iTig and nonchecking of PSIC 
i terns . * * = 



1 ^ ^ 

Though conceptually promising, operationally neither "frequency" 
nor ''unaccep.tabi I ity" appeared to add to Parfiier's measures (Parker, 
1970). 

2 

The uniqueness of Wding and selected vocabulary precluded 
similar i nterteacher-exami nations for the behavior description sheets. 
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Table 2.7 , 

Number of Students"* Described and Nutnbl&r of PSIC's Complel^ed 
by School C and Schofil F leacher's 



Scheol 


No. ofv 
Teachers 


SI 


SC 


Total 


c 


14 


27 (41 K 


28 (47) 


. 44* ( 88) 


p 


10 


21 (27) 


24 (31) 


40* ( 58) 


Comb. 


-jj. 


48 (68)' 


• 52 ^78) 

1 


84* (146) 



Note: The first entry Ms the number of subjects described; ^ 
the parenthetic entry, the number of descriptions made. 

*Total dofes not agree with. sum of SI an^ SC because some stu- 
dents were described as both and appearjn boi-h counts. 

•To achieve a high percent agreement two conditions must hold, 
that both teracherSof the* pair check^approximate ly the same proportion ^ 
of PSIC items and that a sizeable number of the same items are checked. 
In the extreme case,-^af course, 'a pair of teachers Checkirivn very few or <y 
nea'riy all of the PSIC i^tems -would parh a very h I qh, agreement percentage. 
Indeed, in part the higher percentages for the School r teachers may be 
suspected as part ia I Jy" due to their checking of fewer PSIC items (see Table 
2.12 below) than'did'the SchopI C teachers. However, within either school 
ihe Aack of a discernable relationship between number of PSIC items checked 
and t» ichors agreement percentage empirically ^akens this concern. 

e 

^* Effect on PSIC of Earlier Teacher Descriptions . In -examining 
the teacher use of the PSIQ, a preliminary check was made regarding the 
effect of the teacher's ^having or noT'heving previously described a stu- 
dent. As may be remembered, every teacher list was to include both Si-udent 
who had been earlier described by that teacher. in the free-response tea-= 
Cher description sheets arfd some who had not. A comparison of number 
of PSIC statements checked for previous ly described and non-previous ly des- 
cribed students involved simply tallying and averaging* of those PSIC state- 
ments checked for these two student groupings. In preparing these tallies 
the SI-SC identification of the student was maintained in the. sense that 
a teacher's PSIC checks for his noh-previously described SC students were 
contracted only with that teacher's PlSIC checks for his other SC students, 
and, simi larly for SI students.' ^ 



It should be noted that very few of the non-previous I y described 
students were SMs, which largely accounts for the smaller averages of 
17.8 and 17.1 reported here. (See Table 7.9 for the total group SI and 
SC averages. ) 
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Table 2.8 

' Teacher Percentane Agreement Matrix for the PSIjC " 



School e 



Tea- 
cher 


1 


2 


3- 


4 


5, 


6 


7 


• 8 


9 


10 


1 1 


1 2 


1 3 


-f- 
/l4^ 




1 . 






- 


87 


79 




82 




90 






86 


72 


89 


84 


2 


85 










68 




71 








8? 




58 


■73 


3 








85 


82 


Q1 

-7 1 


inn 


fln 




Q 1 












4 


87 




85 






77 




83 


82 


80 


85 




70 




80 


5 


79 




82 






87 


72 


76 










75 


83 


80 


6 




68 


91 


77 


87 




75 






82 


84 






78 


80 


. 7 


82 




100 


72 




75 








7-9 


97 ■ 








84 


8 




'I 


80 


83 


76 








82 








76. 




78 


9 


90 






82 








82^ 






84 




72 


86 


83 


10 






91 ' 


80 




82 


79 












78 




82 


11 • 








85 




84 


97 




84^ 






82 




94 


89 


12 


86 


82 


96 


70 ' 












82 






74 




84 


15 


72 






75 






76 


72 


78 










74 


14 


89 


58 






83 


78 






86 




94 


74 






81 



School f 



Tea- 
cher 


•1 


2, 


3 


• 5 " 


6 


7 

> 


9 


10 


X 


1 




89 


95 










90 


90 


2 






83 








70 




80 


3 
















82 


87 


5 










89 




93 




91 


6 








89^ 




89 


97, 


86 


90 


7 










89' 






94 


9^ 


9 




70 




93 


97 








87 


10 


90 




82. 




86 


94 






88 



Note: Entries ^re percentages of agreement withregard to PSIC items 

checked and unchecked for the same student by palrlhgsof teachers 
identified by row and column numbers* 

i 
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These* tallies revealed that the avera^ge number of RSI C statements 
checked by teachers for those students previously described by them 
was 17.8 as comnared to 17.1 for students not previously described 
by them. The .7 differ^ce was clearly neither practically npr sta- 
tistically sinnificant. Apparently the'procedural concern that prior 
exolicit consideration by a teacher of a student would increase his 
later attributing checklist statements to him (oossibly because of 
heightened recall or focusT was not operating for the samole ofpartici- 
oat: no .teachers. 

4, Comparison of PSIC and Teacher Behavior Descriptions . To oermit 
comoarisons of the PSIC with the teacher behavior descriptions discussed 
in the previous subsection, the 212 PSIC items were sorted into the same 
five behavior description "lea tegcJfies devised fpr teacher descrintions. 
The frequency and oercentage of PSICutems sorted into these five cateqories 
together with similar distributions for the teacher descriptions -are ore- 
sented in the middle and left sections of'Table 2.9. 

iJnlike*the free response teacher descriptions, which distributed 
themselves somewhat evenly across all but the seldom mentioned Appearance- 
Health category, the PSIC Jtems were found to be much more heavily focused 
on Deportment (stucjent conduct): over ha if of the 212 PSIC items foil 
into this behavior category to the comparative neglect of items in the 
Sociability or Academic catdqories. 

Though theoretically the category distributions of PSIC i^ems con- 
.st^&in the actual number of checks teachers might make within categories, 
this constraint was not* operationa I since no teacher checked nearly all 
1he DOSS ibie PSIC items within a category. Ihe maximum number of total 
PSIC items checked for a student was 105. 

The number of checks teachers made within each of the ^five categories 
of PSIt) items are sumff>&r i zed a^s per pupil per teacher averages for describ- 
ing SI arid for describing SC students in the rightmost* columns of Table 
2.^. As may be .rtotod from this tab I e, teachers on the average select<^d 9 
similar proportion of items from each of th^ five behavior categories. 
I'his was true both for their descriptions of SI and of SC students. In ^ 
describing either student, about half of the PSIC items checked for that 
student were on the average from the Deportment category (which represented 
approximately half the total PSIC) with another third of the checked Items 
coming -from the .Personal Traits category (which represented, about one-third 
of the total PSIC). _ 



All item breakouts and average response patterns for the ^longer 227-^ 
item PSIC used in School C were very nearly identjcal with those for the 
212~ifem PSiC. To simplify reporting, tallies fpr the j227-item PSIC^^re 
reported conjointly with those for the 21 2- item PSIC. 
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TabHe 2.9 



Frequency iind Percentage of Teacher Descriptions and PSIC Items 
Within Each of the Five Behavior Categories 



Behavior - 
Qategory- 


Teacher Descriptions 


PSIC Items 


— ^ 

Average No. /Student ' 
SI SC 


^to. of Average hks. /Student 
Items SI ; SC 


^oclabl 1 Ity 
App. -Health^ 
Academic^ 
Deportment 
Pars. Traits 


•1.4 (22) .1.4 (26) 
.4 (6) .1(2) 

1.5 (23) 1.1 (20) 

1.6 (25) .4(7) 
1.6 (25) 2..5 (46) 


( 3) 1.3 ( V) < ;m ( 3) 
13 ( 6) 1.2 (4) .5 ( 3) 
19 ( 9) . 4.9 (15) 2.0 (14) 
111 (52) 15.9 (48) 6.8 (47) 
62 (29) . 9.6 (29) 4.8 (3?) 


Total 


6.5 5.4 


212 32.9 14.5 ' 



Hoiei The percentage for each frequency Is given in parentheses fol- 
losing ieach frequency. 



Comparing these and theVemalninq PSIC percentages with' those for 
free-response teacher descriptions to the left of* Table 2.9 reveals 
sharp 'differences In teacher responses on the twd formats for student 
description. Other than >to speculate on the more fatiguing and person- 
al ly demanding free-response task which commonly yielded five to seven 
behavior statements by a teacher of his student as contrasted^ with two 
to five times as many statements checked, no- explanation of these dif- - 
ferences is apparent from the data. Quite clevly, the two different 
procedures for soliciting teacher descriptions of his studeots lead to 
different emphases with respect to "i;ind".of student behavior described. , 

An inquiry of soeclal interest with respect to the teacoers* use of 
tKe PSIC concerned possible differences in their checking of the diff.^rent 
PSIC items for S's whom they had earlier described as Slor SC. The ear- 
lier . reported teacher description data (see preceding subsection B.2) 
permitted only gross SI-SC-NC comparisons of teacher emphases and numbe»* 
of statements rrtade regarding these student groups. The fact that ajl 
teachers were using a common item checklist pop! supported a more care- 
ful statistical analysis of the PSIC data. Fo'r each of the five item 
behavior categories noted in Table 2.9, matched t_ tests were computed 
to examine the differences in average number of PSIC items checked by the 
s^me teacher describing students, he had earlier Identified as Si artd SC. 
These computations are summarlred In Table 2J0. 
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'Table 2.10 

Summary Data for Matched t^ Tests of Differences 
in Number of PSIC ltem$ Checked by 24 Teachers 
Describing Their SI and SC Students 



Behavior 
. Category 




Mean 


Ui f f . 


. 


t 


Soc i ab i 1 i ty 


SI 

sc 


1.3 
.4 


.9 


.19 




App.-Hea 1 Th 


SI 

'SC 


1 .? 


.7 


.17 


4.43»« 


Academic 


SI 

sc 


4.9 
2.0 




.75 


3.85»» 


Deportment 


SI 

sc 


15.9 
6.6 


9.1 


1.73 


5.24** 


Pers. Traits 


SI 

sc 


9.6 
4.8 


4.8 


1 .04 


4.64** 


Tota 1 


SI 

sc 


32.9 
14.5 


18.4 


3.08 


5.98»* 


**Siqni f icant at the .01 


fevel. 




% 



As is evident in Table 2.10, for all behavior categories -sign 1- 
f I cant differences (at the ".01 level) were obtained favoring the^.SI . 
student; I.e., teachers checked more PSIC items for their ST students 
than for their SC students. Though this result is not unexpected, 
^ since incompetence is generally definable as negative behavior and 
all the PSIC Items were considered negative, it.provldes further assur- 
ance of- the teacher as a dependable, i a rerna I I y, consistent arbiter of 
.'social behavior. Had there not been reliable differences between the 
^number of PSIC items checked for SI and SC students b/ the same teacher, 
either the relevance of the PSIC items or the judgment of the teacher, 
or both, would have been suspect. , , " ' ' 

5. Presumed I ntentional 1 ty of PSIC Behaviors for SI and SC Students 
As described In the preceding subsection C.I, a number of the PSIC items 
were written specifically to/ force arbiter response in terms of his 
perception of the 1 nlent ion^ I i ty or non-intentional i ty of the S's be- • 
havtor. One anticipated difference Vn teacher use of the PSIC was that 
teachers would check m6^e intentional than unintentional statements for 
their SI students thart for their SC students. A further consideration 
here was the possibility of sex differences within both the SI and 
SC groups, in particular, the expectation that i ntentional i ty might ' 
be ascribed more to males 'than to females. 
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To examine these -Concerns, teacher responses were tallied by behavior 
cateQory, by se>t, and accordinq to the I ntentiona I -uni ntent icna I vempha- 
sis of the.PSIC item^. Frequencies of teacher ch^dklnq responses within 
th(*se .cateqories^ t^STjusted for number of items and number of either boys 
or qlrls per behavior category/are reported in Table 2 J 1 as percentages 
of PS1C items checked, 

. ^ ^ ' ' Table 2J1 

• i *' ' * 

Percentages of Intentional and UnintentionaT PSIC Items 
Checked for Si's and SC's in Each F I ve> Behavior Categories 



A ' 


No. of 




St 


.. . 




SC 




E^hpvlor 


MaJe 


Fema 1 e 


Comb. 


MaI.e 


Female 


Comb. 


Cateoorv 


.1 f ems 






IN— DO 






IN- 10 


- - - ■ r- 1 ;-r.i - r,\ 

^.nr i ah i \ \ +v/ 


- 










- - - ■- - 




Intentional 


. 1 


1 1 - 


0 


7 . 


0 


0 


0 


Unintentional 


2 


25 


23 . 


\ 24 


3 


10 


6 


Apo'.-Hea hth 




• 












Intentional 


J. 


2 


1 ■ 


. 2 


1 


1 


1 


Unintentiona 1 


5. 


10 


. .7 


9 


4 


3 




Academi c 




< * 












Intentional 


5 


' 23 


11 ^■ 


, 19 


8 


4 


6 


Un 1 ntentlona 1 


9 


31 


18 


26 


8 


IC 


9 


Deportment 
















Intentional 


33 


20 ■ 


12 


18 ' 


10- 


4 


7 


Unintentional 


23 


13 


10 




, -5 


4 


• 4 


PeVs, Traits 
















Intentional 


4 


31 


12 ■ 


25 • 


16 


. 10 


13 , 


^ Unintentional 


, 1*0 


25 


15 


. 22 . 


5 


8 


6 ■ 


Tota 1 
















Intentional , 


45 


20 


11 


17' 


10 


4 


7 


Unintentional 


49 


19 




n 


5 


6 


ft 


• 

















Note: N's are nOmber .of forms comoleted. 
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As may be re^d from the low^r row in the SI section of Table 2.11, 
the same percentages of intentional and unintentional F^SIC behavioral 

^ statements (17 percent each) were checked on the 68 PSIC forms completetj 
far the 44 SI students. Similarly/ only minor di f f erences ^are apparent 
between the percentages of intentional and unintentional items checked 

'for either the SI ofiales or females, though mates received nearly twice 
as many checked s-fatements, approximately 9 or 10 Items for SI males 
and 5 or 6 for the SI females. These pGrcentanes varied among item 
qrounings, with the highest percentage of intentional Items Checked 
for the f'^rsonal Trait items for males (31 percent) followed by 23 per- 
cent for the Academic category items and 20 per^enf for the Deportment 
category i.tems for the males. 

The percentages in the right oortion of Table 2J1^for the 78 PSIC 
forms comol*=*ted for the 41 SCsfudents, . though generally only half 
•those ^f or the SI students, again were approximately the same for the 
intenfional and unintentional PSIC statements, 7 and 6 percent, respec- 
tively. Though with in the sex groupings, males tended to receive twice 
the porcentage of intentional than of unintentional items in most of the 
behavior groupings, these differences were small numerically and were 
General ly balanced by a slightly larger percentage of unintentional 
* statements checked for the females. 

In total, the Table 2.11 d.ata' suggests no particular emphasi's 
on IntentionaLas opposed/ to the unintentional behavior items for either 
the §1 or SC groups. The'expectation that the teachers would ascribe 
more purpos i yenes*- or deviancy (as contrasted with norde I i berateness 
o' deficiency) to the negative behaviors of students whom they had 
noiTjinated as social ly incompetent than to their non-nomi ndted students 
was I'Ot Supported. Apparently the contrcMLng considerations for non- 
inating a student socially incompetent were independent of the deviancy- 
deficiency judnnfe.ntal dimension postulated by Parker and supported for 
his arbiter grd"ups of counselors, parents, and teenagers (Parker, 1970),, 

6. School and Teacher Differences in Use of the PSIC . As may 
be recalled, the earlier examination (subsection Q.JZ) of teacher behavior 
descriptions revealed interschool di f ferences with respect to emphasis 
or frequency of kinds of behavior statements made by teacher in the 
two- schools^ Teachers in both school s'^ d i f fered both in the total number 
of statements- they wrote about their students (approximately seven state- 
ments per stuucr^t by School C teachers and. five for 'School F teachers) 
and in behavioral emphases (School C teachers wrote roughly three times 
as many Deportment types of statements as did School F teachers and nearly 
iwice as many Academic types of statements). This subsection extends, 
tha+ interschool comparison to. the PSIC. Table 2.12 presents the fre- 
quencies of School C and F teachers' checklist responses on the. PSIC. 

As is apparent from Table 2M2 data, the School C teachers in gen- 
oral checked about half again as many PSIC items in describing their 
SI ntudprjts as aid the School F teachers, these differences being most 
pronounced in the more popular response behavior categories of Deport- 
ment, Academi c, and Personal traits.. In thp total 21 2- item PSIC, the 
averaqo School F teacher checked 38 items a': compared to 24.4 for the 
School C teacher- 
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Table 2.12 

Frequency and Percentage of School C and School F Teacher Checklisf 
ResDooses on the PSIC for Each of the Five Behavior Categories 



Behavior No. of . Aver. No. PSIC Items/Student 



Category 


PSIC 




SI 






SC 












School F 


ocnooi L 


DChOOI r 


Sociab i 1 1 ty 


7 ( 3) 


1.2 ( 3) 


/ 


1.5 


( 6) ■ 


,6 ( 5) 


t ( 7) 


App.-Heal th 


13 ( 6) 


1.2 ( 3) 


1.2 


( 5) 


.7(4) 


.1 ( ?) 


Academic 


19 ( 9) 


6.2 ( 6) 




3.0 


(12) 


2.6 (13) 


1.0 (16) 


Deportment 


ir ^52) ' 


t5.1 (50) 




11.0 


(45) 


10.0 (50) 


2.6 (42) 


Pers„ Traits 


6^ .9) 


1Q.9 (29) 




7.8 


(32) 


'.3 (31) 


2.5 (40) 


Total 


212 


38.0 




24.4 




19*9 


6.3 


Note: The percentaqe for 


each frequency 


is g 


iven i 


n parentheses 


fol low- 


Ing each 


frequency 










/*, 





These interschool differences were especially accentuated for the 
SC students, who typically received $;omewhat less than half as many 
^checked items as the SI students (see subsection C.4, above). As may be 
noted in the final row of Table 2.i2, the average" number of checks given 
their SC students by Sch'ool C teachers was 19.9, just more than three times as 
many *as the 6.3 average from the School F teachers. 

The differences between schools, though clearly in evidence, are not 
as distinct as suggested by the average figures Jus.t quoted. Examina- 
tion of individual 'teacher use of the PSIC revealed very extreme (Jifforences 
among teachers as to the number of items they checked, even within SI 
and SC orouoings. These ranged from highs of 105 and 98 PSIC items checked 
(by School C teachers of SI students) to lows of 1 and 2 items checked 
(bv School C teachers of SI students). The wi thin-teacher variability 
was frequently oulte large and seemingly idiosyncratic, apparently de- 
pending on the particular teacher-student combination; for example the 
School C teacher with the higher number of PSIC checks of 105 for an 
SI student also checked 76, 57, 52, 26, and 27 PSIC items for his other 
five students, ohiy the last of whom was not an SI ^student. 

But wfthin-teacher differentiation Is not a problem per se; indeed 
such differences are both to be expected and encou/-aged. What is more 
bf a nrobtem are instances of the same student receiving many PSIC item ^ 
checks from 'some of his teachers and very few fiom others. 

i 
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Interteacher variability of 20 to 40 PSIC items was not uncommon, the 
qrossest case aqain beinq the SI student receiving 105^ checks from one 
teacher, 98 from a second, but only 10 PS'lC item checks 'from a third, 
thouah all had nominated this student as socially incompetent. 

The foregoing were individual teacher response^ frequencies . 
The teacher average number of PSIC Items checked were, of course, less 
variable but still far from similar. The average number of checks 
niven their students ranged from 65 to 6 items checked for 15 School 
C teachers. for their SI students, from 55 to 2 for these same teachers 
for their SC students', from 54 to 7 for 10 School F teachers for their 
SI students and from 14 to 1 for these same (School F) teachers for 
their SC students. Only in the last grouping of 10 School F teachers 
was there reasonable homogeneity, a common tendencv not to check many 
PSIC Items. 

Generally, a teacher checking relatively more PSIC items for his 
51 students was also a relatively high checker for his SC students, 
though even here there were cons i derabJe-exceot i ons . The product moment 
correlations between the average number'^f ^-PS 'C items checked for the 
two student qrouos was a moderaie *59; ' - ' 



In general, the conclusion with respeci to teacher use of the 
PSIC would seem toVi>e one of (1) marked interteacher differences, with 
extreme variations in number of PSIC checkjs made of the same student 
by different teachers, (2) a considerable i./itrateacher variation even 
within SI or SC student qroups, teachers varying considerably In the 
number of PSIC items they checkeid for d 1 f ferent students whom they had 
<->imilarly identi^fied as either SI or SC, and (3) consistent difference - 
between schools, with School C teachers checking ;=jpproximately twice 
as manv PS IC i tems . 

On the other hand, it should be noted that teachers in both school 
when describing either their SI or SC students checked roughly the same 
proportion of the Deportment, Academic, Personal Traits, Appearance, 
and Sociability referent PSIC items w'rth a consistently heavy loading 
of roughly 50 percent of the checked items dealing with Deportment and 
another third Personal Trai-ts. 

In neither school -^id teact^ers especially characterize either 
their SI or their SC students' negative behaviors as intentional rather 
than unintentional. Sex differences in ascribed I ntentiona I i ty were 
also lacking. However, indeoendent of i ntent i ona I i ty , sex differences 
were generaljy in evidence, teachers checking nearly half again as 
many items for the male as for the female students (7.6 items checked 
for males as contrasled with 5.3 for females), with females receiving 
twice as many checks on sociability items as males but males receiving 
twice as many checks on the more numerous Deportment items. 

The total picture of teacher 'opeVendod descrlptlorTand behavior 
check list response suggests marked teacher differences. Only in their 
global nomlnatipnal task was there considerable agreemen-f. Clearly, 
using a recall procedure of tho» type In this study, several responders 
are needed to describe student behavior. 



> 
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And surely more variability may be expected to be introduced using des- 
ert bers or judges with different backgrounds and different settings. 
The home iriterview sample described in the next section of this report 
provides additional data relevant to this consideration. 
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Section I 1 1 



DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL MEASURES 
- OR SU SC/aND He STUDENTS 



The preceding section described a teacher nomination procedpre for- 
identifying Socially Incompetent (SI), Socially Competent (SO, and 
Noticeably S9cla!ly Competent (NO J unfVlTfqr- school youngsters and 
subsequent free-response and checklist behavioral descriptions provided 
by the teachers of these same students, which together afford an operat-lng 
teacfier-def rhi tion of sociaJ incompetence. 

Apdrt from teacher description, jt Is appropriate to examine 
student measures. The present sectjon reports a further description of 
these three competency groups in terms of four sets of experimental mea- 
'.sures, each possibly related to "social competence" from a clifferent 
perspective:. (1) a measure of the student's' social inferential ability,. 
(2) measures of his knowledge of'^jersons imoortanl" to him and his, judg- 
ment of their social relations, (3) measures of 'his home and out-of-school 
social activities based on a detailed self-^report schedule, and (4) social, 
family, and school reports based upon home i ntervl ew wl th parents and 
with the student himself. ' . . 

• •» ^ 

Because of the considerable testing time which would have been re- 
quired for students to complete all of these tests, different subsamples 
SI, SC, and NO Were asked to participate In different testing sessions. 
Negative replies to reguests for parent permi sslon. and student absences 
further reduced sample sizes. The testing was Initiated In the spring 
of 19701 a month following the teacher nominations, and additional stu-' 
dents. w^re tested durinq the .fol lowing fall. The home interviews were 
'all conducted followlnn the Christmas vacation break in the winter of 
1971. 

Table 3.1 presents a summary description of the- consensua I ly defined 
SI, SC, and NC students in'terms of school grade, sex, age at the time 
of teacher nomination, and 10 principally derived from the California 
Test of Mental Maturity administered one to three^ years .previous ly 
Subsample descriptions of particular students participating in each test- 
ing will be presented in the subsection of this report describing that 
testing. 



A. Social Inferential Ability 

1. Procedures > The ability fo recognize and correctly interpret 
social cues has been generally considered by numerous writers Jn the 
area of social rehabilitation to be prereguisite to appropriare behaving 
In §ocial situations. Since a specific handicap of many of the retarded 
is their failure to i nobtrusi vely comply with the demands made by their 
settings, a special social perceptyal training curriculum was. developed 
to teach retardates these needei,s.ki I Is (Edmonson, Leach, Leiand, 1969). 
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Table 3. 1 



Description of SI, SC, an^rrt:, Samples: 
Number of Males .and Females and CA and IQ Means and Ranges 





N 


.Sex 




CA 




10^ 


M 


F 


Mean 


Range 


Mean 


Ranqe 


SI 


67 


39 


•28 


167,0 


151-187 


'87.8 


56-122 


SC 


59 


29 


.30 


.165.5 


151-185 


.102.5 


58-126 


NC 


23 


9 


14 


170.1 


151-191 


1J4.5 


102-126 


Total 


149 


77 


72 


166.9 


151-187 


98.5 


56-126 



10 available for only. 125 students. 



. A major byproduct of that curriculum effort was the development 
of the Test of Social Inference (TSI) as a criterion measure to assess * 
the effectiveness of that traininr) curriculum (Edmonson, de Junq & 
Loland, 1965). The TSI is an objective picture interpretation test 
.idministrable to retarded adolescents which reliably Identifies persons 
in terms of their ability to make aporopriate interpretations of social 
cues. 

From 1964 to 196^, ""the TSI underwent several revisions both with 
resDect to content and to scoring instructions. The final test form, 
which has gained considerable use in diverse educational and vocational 
settings throughout the country * , contains 35 pictures. " 

The TS| pictures are presented one at a time to the siibject In an" 
individual testing session. The test administration generally takes, 
from 20 to 45 minutes. The pictures cover a wide range of social scenes, 
^ome familiar and uncomp I iciated, some less familiar and complex. Though 
the subject is encouraged to tell freely "what the picture Is about", 
tho examiner's interest Is principally focused upon the subject^s in- 
ferontini responses, that Is, statements about, the picture which go beyond 
description or naminq of the immediate detail. A listing of credltablo 
inferential response<^> for each picture is presented in the Scorinq Guide 
(Mmonson, Havens, K Carrell, 1967). 

In preparinq the TSI for tidmi nistrat ion to an essentially non-retarded 
DODulatiqn, nine of the 35 TSI pictures were eliminated as oenerally 
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^An extensive comnilation of these data is presented as a supplement 
to this final report. , 

2 * ' 

Eliminated items were 2, 3, 5, 10, 12, 19, 21, 22, and 26- (See 

Gcor t nq Hul de. ) 
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rive examiners wore tr.iined for the sprinn iestinq and, dun to projoct 
-itaff rittrifion, anolhor throe for V\c fall. 7o'>ts wore nivon in slan- 
dard, individual, untlmed sessions avornqinn ahouf minuto'", and ranq- 
inq from 14 to 40 minutnq. Fho '^^corinq fUiido w?)';. (•<->e(i a*^. .o criiorion 
for rrodi table ro->ponr.n';. ><;tr. wore ncorod by the two-p>'Us srorinq 
-,VS+om devolopod hy "mith (1968) which credils the student one point for 
each picture to which he Responds with two or more creditable inferoncer> 
ahd no credit for leso than- two credrtable inferences. 

The tes^-inq began in the spring of 1970, with 30 School C and 33 School 
F students tested. Twenty-eiqht of the School C students were rotested 
after an interveninq week to provide test-retest reliability data. An 
additional 24 students were tested the following fall, extending the test 
sample to include more students tested on other measures and particularly 
to include NC students. 

Table 3.2 oresents the sex breakout and the CA and 10 means and rannes 
for the total sample of 87 students receiving the T5I. These 87 students 
inclu'ded 37 Si's, 37 SC's and 13 NC's. As may be noted bv comoarinq 
these data wi.th the total sample data instable 3.1, no sox, CA, or IC 
selection biases were apparently introduced in selecting the JS\ sample. 



• 


■• For 


CA and 
Males and 


Table 3.2 

10 Meano and Rannes r . 
Females Tested, on the TS^I 

I 








caI 






10^ 




w - - ■ ~ 


N 


Mean 


Ranne.- ■ 


N 


Mean 


Ranne 


Males^ 
F ema les 
Comb ! ned 

r 


45 

42 
87 


166.4 

166.0 
166.1 


151-104 

.152-1i^5 
151-1B5 


38 

35 
73 


96.5 
99^.6 
98.0 


57-126 

63-126 
57-126 


'cA in fal 1 1970. 
^lO's'not available 


for 14- students. 









2. Analysis and Results . As has been reported (Fdmonson, Leiand, 
de Junq I Leach, 1967), retest reliabilltv coefficients for administra- 
tlonof the 35- item TSI to retarded populations have been neneral ly in • 
tho 80 's and 90's. The test-retest scores for the 26- item TSI administered 
to the School C students similarlv yielded a reasonably hioh product moment 
correlation- of -.83. As with most of 1he retarded samples which were 
tested earlier, scores improved, s I ioht I y unon retestinq.^ Tho 'average 
first ISI score for the 28 School C students was 16.2; the retest averaae 
ncoro was 18.1. 



^In response to thir> problem, two alternative short formq of Ihe 
VA wore developed -in the course of the project. fSoo <^uoo lemon 
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However, since for the present study only first TSI scores were to' 
be used, this retest gain does not enter into analysis* 

The major question of interest with respect to the TSI scores was 
whether junior high school students consensua I ly -^nomi nated as competent 
(NC's) would scqre higher on tfte social inference test than would stu- 
dents 'not as favorably identified, i.e^, the SC's and Si's. Accordingly, 
the TSI data were examined in terms of individual comparisons between 
each pairing of the three groups, using the ANOVA wi th in-subjects mean 
.sauares as the error , term (Winer, 4962, p. 100). A summarv of this 
analysis is provided in Table 3.3. 

Table 3.3 « ' ^ 

•Summary Data for Individual Mean Comparisons of 
TSI Scores for S!, SC, and NC Students 



Sample Size Mean Individual Mean Comparisons 

^ . : ^ : 

SI 37 . 14.4 SI with SC 2.72 

SC 37 ^ 16.0 -SC with NC 4.97** 

NC * 13 19.0 SI with NC 11.69** 

rotal 87 15.8 



Significant at the .01 level 



The F ratio to test the hypothesis that all group means are eaual* 
was 5.89, significant at the .01 level. Indicating non-chance differ- 
ences betweea the mean TSI scores for the SI, SC, and NC groups; The 
F ratios for the comparl sons' of grouf) means revealed tha NC TSI mean 
to be significantly higher than either the SI or SC means but only chance 
level differences between the SI and SC TSI means. 

The extent of differentiation between the SI, SC, and NC students 
in terms of their TSI scores is perhaps best revealed by the Figure 3.1 
hi<*.toqrams which describe the relative frequencies of students from each 
<!roup achieving different TSI* scores. Consistent with the. Tablp 5.3 
interpretations, the NC.group is most clearly separate. Excepting two 
^,tudents earning 9 and 11 points and another student earninn 16 points, 
.ill NC students scored above the median' score of 16 for the SC group 
rind well above the SI group median of 14.2. ^Separation between the 
'•C <jnd SI students was muc^^ less prcnouced, with nearly a third of ^he 
students scoring at or below the SI q/aLJp""medi an. 
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FIGURE , 




^ Instances of tho reverse direction, .that Jower competency students 
achicvina hinher TSI scores than higher comDOtency stu'dcnts, were equally 
Infrequent/ The NC qrouf> appeared distinct, tes^ than or\e in ten(SI stu- 
dents and less than one In six SC* students scorinq above the median HC 
qroup. Separation between the SC and Sf students was' mucff less pronounced, 
with approximately a third of the SI students at or above the 9C qroun. 

y 

Interpretations orf' the foregoinn SI, SC, NC distinctions with respect 
to TSI scores become less clear upon examination of recorded Intel lincnce 
.test scores available for 73 students in these three samples* 




Earlier TSI data for educably mentally retarded adolescents revealed cor- 
relations with IQ if^ the .40's and .50*s (see supplement. Table 6). 
The. product momeTi> correlation between the TS*I score and IQ for the 
present samp«le of 73 students was .59.. The 10 means for the TSI ^samples 
of SI, SC, and NC students were 89, 101, and 114, respectively. Re- 
analysis of the TSI data using an analysis of covariance design with 
10 as the covarlate yielded a now-significant of £-of 1.63. The TSI 
group means adju^te^S^r the I i near ef fecti of IQ were'l5.3, 15,5, and 
17.7 for the SI, SC, and NC groups respectively. 

ADpa^ently, differences between the TSJ means for the SI, SC, and 
NC groups fail to maintain after statistical adjustment has b >en made 
for the effects of IQ. This is not to suggest, however, that Sl*s, 
SC*s, and NC's do not tend to differ in their social inference as mea- 
sured by the TSI (the Figure 3.1 data clearly describe these differ- 
ences) but that it is possible to account for much of this difference 
in terms of concomitant 10 differences. Further discussion of TSI score 
differences among the three social competency level groups is included 
in the summary portion of this section which jointly consMers the 
varieTJ project data describing the samples of consensual ly identified 
SI, SC, and NC students. 

B. Information and Social Ratings re Important Others 

A second major testing interest focused on measures of the student* s 
knowledge and appraisals of significant persons in his personal environ- 
ment. The working assumption that an adoleecent^s adequate social func- 
tion! nn is in part dependent upon (1) information and understanding about 
the other persons, In his soc;al environment, and (2) examples or models 
of social ^nteraction provided. to the adolescent by those other persons, ^ 
has been dlscv^ssed by several writers... (Asch, 1952; Taqiuri, 1958) 

Procedurally most relevant to the present project are two series 
of studies com]^leted by the wri ter- I nvo I vl ng differing populations of 
formerly institutionalized retardates, regular 7th graders, and delin- 
quent adolescents. The first series investigated the relationship be- 
tween information measures regarding institutionalized cdtagemates 
and subsequent community adjustments of higher level post-adolescent 
retardates (de Junp and Crosson, 1968). Extensive retesting of three 
cottage samples of educable retardates revealed stable differences 
between these patients both as to rate of acquisition and extent of 
knowledge regarding their peers. 

Follow-up assessments of the social and vocational adjustment of 
these same retardates based on home interviews three to five years later 
revealed a genera I I y -pesot 1 vc relationship between the retardates* earlier 
othor-person i^formati on sfcores and their subsequent independent func- 
fioninq.in the- comrnunity. n^s finding maintained for both sex qroup**, 
thouqh certain scaling prob I erK^in^easur 1 nq social and vocrttion^l ad- 
justment and ipherpnt sex distinctions in qroupinqs based on residence 
and employment status disallows a clear conclusion as to the role of 
the' interperson knowledge -variable in affectina more optimum community 
adjustments. 

so 
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The second series of studies involved delinquent and non-de f inouent *• 
7th qraders and thqir descriptions of their 'Vecalled per<;ons" (de Juno, 
.1067). kecalled persons were lists orovided by the s idents of all oerr 
sons they had "ever personally known''. These Msfs, bequn in c^ass St^- 
sions and completed at home, ranqed from under a hundred names to five 
and six hundred names, with an average for the nearly 200 adolescents 
tested of around 300 names. 

■ \ 

In one study based on this data (Trabont, 1968) delinquent and non- 
delinquent students identified persons on their lists who were espe- 
cially important to them — persons thoy cared about— not necessari ly liked ' 
them but were ^concerned abput what happened to them. These important 
or "siqni ficant, persons" matched with samples of . non-lmoortant persons 
were then described in terms of their Value s'ystems and social refati^ons. 
The data revealed significantly greater negative male bfases and positive 
female biases on the oart of delinquents as contrasted with regular 7th 
qratJers In their ratings of important recalled oersons on the four social f 
interaction scales-used in the study (Concern for Others, Hel pIPujness, 
Reliableness, and Gfettinq Along with Others). - ^ ^ 





The research conclusions recommend experimental use of rW:a I I oooula- 
tion data in the clinical counsel irfg setting to promote HncreaS^d under- 
standing of and treatment response to the interpersonal DVoblems^>eLf the 
soc'ially and vocation'a I ly maladaptfve patient. ^ 

, 1. Preliminary Examinations of SI and SC Differences in Descri-bi m 
Self and Others and in Estimattng Teacher Descriptions 

Exploratory extensions of the procedures developed In the fqreqoinq 
studies were trial tested in the. sprinq of 1970; Two separate testing. * 
procedures were involved, one In each of the "partlcipatlnq schools. The 
first procedure followed the.recall pooulatlon slgnfflgant other oro- ' 
cedures mentioned above u$ing>en SI and ten Sc' School F students. 
Eleven seven-point social behavlcr^ratlng continuums ..were prepared for 
ratings of ten sig^nifi cant others. ^Examination of these data, t|)duqti 
constrained by certain ti^st administration problems' and dependent upon 
small samples, revealed consistently higher ratings made by SC students' 
than by the SI students; particularly for the "rel lab le", "socially 
successful", and "perceived similarity" (to the. student) scales. ^ 

The second procedure, using a check 1 1 st tormat, proviued for .the 
oupil*s self-aescription and for his estimation of how others described 
him. The checklist contained 40 positive and ^negative behavior descriptions 
edited from those behavlors^commonly attrl buted ^to the full project sam- 
Die of Junl/6r high school: pupi I s by thei.r teachers. Pupi<$ first esti- 
mated what several of t4\eir teachers would say about them and then de- » 
scribed themselves: with respect to these same statements. The plannnd* 
sample consisted of 11 91 and 11 SC School C students, but due to absences^ ' 
onfy 7 Sl*s and 10 SC*s were actually tested. 
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The limited SO-mlnute class time for the complete testing, includi»ng the 
listing of recalled names, resulted in short recall lists of 16 to 78 names 
wh.fch quite possibly Introduce'd distortions into the subsequent forced 
identification of 10 significant persons -using the brief, principally 
classmate* listing. '^'^ gjj^ 



the students were tested in a group during a regular 50-mlnute class 
period* Pupil estimates were scored as either cfinqruent or irtconqruent 
with descriptions attributed to^them by the»r teachers. 
• 

In general, the data suggest that the Si's were not oniy very aware 
that their teachers attribute certain negative characteristics to them 
but they .ilso tended to rate themselves as having many of these charac- 
teristics. This agreement, however, was not so' high as to close out 
an opposed finding to the effect that many SMs apparently felt th'ey 
were somewhat different behavioral ly than thei r teachers would say they 
were. The SC's were also aware of what characteristics their teachers 
would attribute to them and described themse I ves^ ^ i ndeed having these 
characeri sties, but they did not feel that they "ti'ad as many negative 
characteristics as did the SMs. 

Though any examination of specific item responses risks an undue 
emohasis on the part of the examl ner some behavioral self-descriptions 
perhaps warrant mention as being either common to both Si's and SC's 
or unique to either. Specific negative characteristics attributed' to 
themselves by rrost Si's were: not liking school or obeylnq school rules,' 
engaging in frequent disruptive behavior, and being sel f -centered and 
angering east ly. 

Howeyer, contradictions seem apparent. None of the seven SI stu- 
dents indicated that he was not dependable, only two admitted to beinq 
impohite,and only two conceded that they particloated in disanproved 
activities such as smoking, drinking, drugs, sex, etc. The SC students 
were more self-incriminating in this regard. Six of the ten SC students 
admitted to the "disapproved activity*' question. However, they were" 
similar to the Si's with respect to the "dependable" and "impolite" 
Items, with only one SC student check inq himself as not dependable or 
as impolite. Only two of the SC students agreed that they didn't like 
school or broke rules. 

. Wi'th respect to school work and friends, only one SI as contrasted 
to five SC's said that he was not working uo to his ability, thouqh 
ove'- half said thpy out out little effort, have Inefficient work habits, 
and have trouble followinq instructions. Four Si's but not one SC 
considered themselves less thjn average in academic ability. Another 
major separation between the SI and SC students appeared to be with re- 
spect to friendships-, no SC saying he had no friends and onfy one even 
«^.3ying that he had few friends, ^s contrasted with nearly half fthe 
Si's sayinq they had no friends and two more saying they had ^w friends. 

On the more qeneral level, analyses^ of these data showell that: ^ 
(1) SI pupils more frequently described themselvesas havlno negative 



Using the Kofmogorov-Smi rnov two-sample test. 
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and not having posHIvo behavior^, lhan did f>r: pupils; (?) SM-, and SC*'^ 
were both better than 60 percent correct in ostimatinq how thoir t.eac'^ier^; 
described thorn; (3) both the 5Mr> and the "^^'s predicted thai their tea- 
chers would describe fhem much as they descrit^ed themselves, an averaqo 
aqrcement of ' 74 percent for the Si's and 87 percent for the SC's; and 
(4) the SC's had higher anreement than Si's between thejr self-descrio- 
tion rating and how they felt their teachers would describe them. 

In summary, it needs to be recalled th3t these conclusions are based 
on quite small samples and' must be regarded more a^ suggestive than 
conclusive. Further reference to student self-descriptions will be made 
in renorting the interview data later in thib section. 

2. Information and Social Ratings . Consideration of the earlier 
recalled persons and other-person information studies suggested that 
measures of the student's awareness and appraisal of persons who partici- 
Date importantly in his pheoomeno logi ca I world might afford a further 
interpretation of his social competence. The working assumption was that 
the extent of information students had^ reoardi nn individuals important 
to them and their Judgment of these persons* socia I • behaviors would be 
related to their own social competence. 

r 

To test this assumpti-on, the procedures and format for the sprinn 
administration of the recal led^persons testing were considerably revised 
and e>cparided to prdvide for an i nformation^-about-others estimate by the 
student an^ a set of student ratings of his important others* The fall 
1970^te5Ting plan called for testing all available consensual ly indentl- 
fl^d School C students. Lack of parent permi ssion and failure to return 
recall list^ reduced thjs sample to* 32 students. 

\ - ' 

\^ The sex breakouts, CA/'and IQ means and ranges for these 32 students 
^re presented in Table 3.4. As may be noted 'by* comparing these data 
with the total sample data in Table, .3.1, no apparent sex, CA, or 10 
biases were introduced in selecting this sample/ 



Table 3.4 

CA and IQ Means and Ranges for Malesah^d Females Tested 
on tl;ie Information and Social Relations Scales 



^CA j [2 

N Mean Range ' N Mean Range 

Males ' 1^ 168.2 15N184 15 96.4 57-120. 

Females 16 165.8 153-1^^5 15^ 105.1 63-117 

Comb. 32 167.0 ^ '151-175 30 100.8 57-120 
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^The focus'of tho fgll testing orocedure was on the student's know- 
iedcie bf persons important to him and his assessment of the social re- 
lations* of those same persons. For each student a comparison samole 
of "non-important" reca I lecj persons matched to his important persons 
in terms of sex, aqe, and . frequency of social intera'fction with tho 
student was also used. 'The testing involved a short 20-minute class 
period, a two-day take-home interval, and a further minutes of class ' 
time., ' ' • 

In the first testing session each student was given a stapled set 
of Uned pages and asked to prepare a recall persons list, writina the 
names of "ajl persons you have ever known, persons you have met, talked 
to and r^meriiber knowing". He was also to identify, his rec^Usd persons 
wfth respect to their aoproxirpate age (child, same age, older teenager, 
adult), SOX, relationship (relative, friend, -or other), and freauency 
of spoakinq contact (daily, weekly,- month ly, a few times a year or less).'" 

After ]b minutes of writing, in class, students were instructed to < 
take their lists home and complete them within two days, tp have parents 
or siblings heJp i f they wished but to do their own writing'.and be sure, 
all names would ba nersons they themselves knew. Thejr final task, ^fter 
having written aM their recalled person names, was toiunderline 12 
to 25 persons on their list who were ''esoecial ly important" to themj 

The setQnd in-class testing perJod was about a week later, allowing 
the Droject staff time to prepare reduced listings for each student • 
of 12 of his significant recall persons and 12 matched nonrsignl f icant 
persons. This 24-name li^t was presented to the student on a rating 
sheet contaiping r.oven columns in each of which alternative grades (A, 
i^(:,D,F) were listed for the student to choose from in rating his 24 
norsons. In each column for each of the 24 listed persons, C was to bd 
circled for averanc, B for dbove ^voraqc, (; for lo\w average^ A for 
f^^^oecially hioh, and. r for very, vory low. 

In the fjr'^.t column the student was to choose either an A, B, C, ^ 
D, or* r to indicate how welt he knew each listed person's I i fe history , 
-.urh things how old that person i-s, where he was .born, his family, 
hia, school ing, places of residence, and jobs which he may have had. 
In the second column »the student was to indicate how well he knefw'each 
'porsons's likes and disi ikes , what pleases him and what ,doe5D*t,, what 
things 'he likes and doesn't like: In the third column the irtud^nt wag ^ 
to indicate how well he knew what the listed^ person real ly be I ieves 
and thinks. ' ' ^ ' • ^ 

The last four coJ umns dea 1 1 wj 1h the student's, judgrrenj of his listed 
persons' ways of^ behaving wFth others. The colump headings wore fair - 
no ss , dopondab le, domi neeri no , and socia I ly , succGSsf u I . 

- , '' ^ \ ' 

Iho in-clas*^ and take--home instructions' for completing tho reV.all 
li'.tinq foqethor with a sannle recaM li^.t pane and rati"nn pane aro 
t»r«isented in Appondix C. , ' ' . . ^ , 



rhe fatrnes^ / :olumn was 'further defined as *'dealinq honestly with oihers; 
not takinq advantage"; thp dependable column as '*beinq reliable, doinq 
what was promised or expected"; the domineering column as "commardinq 
others ; Insisting that others do what he or she says"; and the social ly 
successful column as "beinq liked and respected and admired by others". 
With the exception of the low IQ students, who apparently needed ( and 
received) more careful supervision J the students seemed to be able to 
follow these directions completlnq their seven sets of i^atlnq within 
the planned class period. 

In tabulating the students information estimalion and social rela- 
- ^ns rating responses, A's were equated to 4's, B's to 3's, C's to 2's, 

to Ps, and F's to O's. To simplify prr^sentation and discusr'on of 
the data the 4, 3, 2, 1,*0 ratings for the nega-^ively valued domineer! nn 
^cale were reversed to 0, J, ?, 3, and 4. 

3. Results . The Information and social ratings sample Included ten 
Gonsenstial Si's, 13 SC's, and 9 NC's. The average number of recall 
names list^o for these three competency level groups were 72, 3*9, and * 
405 names respectively. The. smaller listings provided by the SMs were 
principally names written during class time since few Si's apparently 
V re willing to spend much home tlr,»r on this task. These smaller lists 
were considered sufficiently large, however, to provide 'the reguired 
24 names for the ratinq tasks. The average number of important others 
identified by three comoetency level groups were practically identical, 
16 nat^s for ^-he Si's and SC's and 17 for the NC's. 

As with the TSI scores, the major analysis made of the information 
and social ratings data was in terms of comparisons between SI, SC, and' 
HC groupsv The general guldlnq hypothesis was that higher comoetency 
level students would have more knowledge regarding their sigrtificant 
persons and would judge them more favorably with^respect to their social 
in-reracflon behaviors than woT. Id lower competency groups. 

^ The 'data were analyzed using the ANOVA mean sguare within subjects 
as the error term for the individual mean comparisons to test hypotheses 
of mean differences (Winer, J962, p. 100). S^mm^rles of these analyses 
for the three information measures and for the four social relations 
ratings of significant others are presented in Table 3.5 and 3.6 resoec- 
tl vely. 

^ As may be noted from the mean column entries in Tables 3.5 and 3.6, 
the SI student means were consistently smaller than those for either 
the SC's and the NC's on all seven measures, confirming the expected 
negative relationship between social incompetence and both information 
about Important others and social relations ratings. 



These students also had individualized help In comoletlng their recoil 
lists. 
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' Table 3.5 

Sumfnary Data ^or Individual Comparisons of 
Infonnation Scores Based on SI, SC, and NC Students' 
L'tated Knowledge of Their Important Others 







Mean Information Scores 




S i ze 


Hi story 


L 1 (\<^b OIIU f^ea J 

Dislikes Beliefs 




SI l6 


2.58 


2.55 2.16 




SC 13 


3.08 


3.07.. 2.91 




NC 0 


2.62 


2.88 2.70 




r 

Indfv. Comp. 


^Il.3l' 






SI with SC 


3.68'' 


5.72** 6.89«* 




SC with NC 


2.90» 


<1 <1 




. CI with NC 


< 1 


1.75 3.00* 




^Sioni f icant 
levo 1 . 


at the .05 level; *^signi f icarff at the .01 




Table 3.6 




".ummary Data for Individual Comp^^risons of Social Relations Scales 
hastjd on Si,' SC, and NC Sfudents' Ratinqs of Their Important Others 




Mean 


Social Relations Scales* 


f 


Samp lo 
S i ze 


Fa i rness 


Depend- Domi- 
able ^neerinq' 


Soc. 

Succe'is 


SI 10, . 


2.45 


2.55 1.90 


7.59 


SC 15 


3.24 


3.28 2.62 ■ 


3.28 


NC Q 


2.04 


2.98 2.42 


2.9? 


1 nXJ i V . Comp . ( F ^ , ^ 
SI with SC * 


) 

10.64»» 


7.10«* 3.94* 


• 

7.08« 


SC with NC 


1.39 


1.16 1.92 


1.77 


SI with NC 


3.49» 


7.01 <1 


1.38 



*Sinnif icant at tho .05^level; ^^siqn i f i cant at the .01 level. 



^^GDorted values for this scale are- reversed, wi th 1.0-maximum 
rdtinq for domineerinq behavior and 4 .O^extreme I y low. 
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rcjuallv consistent, thouqh not anticipated, were the hirjhor mnons 
for the 5C students than for the higher competency ' NC students, fhounh 
this difference achieved significance for only one of the. seven compari- 
sons (life history information), the repeatability of this find inn across 
scales clearly implies a less pronounced relationship between teacher- 
identified social competency and information and social relations ratings 
for the more visibly competent students • 

Inspection of the individual student scores revealed a generally 
low variability within the NC group, refutinq the possibility of one 
or two students in the NC qroup especially lowering their group means, 
Ihough three SC girls were noted to be generally very hioh in their 
knowledge estimeteb and ratings, even without these highest raters the 
SC means would remain hiqher than the NC means. Considering the SI-SC 
group separations, very little score overlap was found; typically only 
one Si student in ten scored hiqher than the SC qroup mean on any of the 
seven scales. 

The foregoinq SI-SC-NC mean comparisons for important others are 
presented visually as upshaded portions of the bar graphs in Figures 
5,2 and 3.3 for the i nformat ion measures and social relations ratings 
respectively. The heights of the shaded portions of the graphs represent 
the means fpr the not..especial ly important persons. 

As may immediately he noticed for all three social competency level 
oroups and for all scores and ratings excepting only the dominance scale 
for SC students, the knowledge estim-^tes and social ratings made of the 
students' non- important recalled persons were always lower than those 
made of their important recalled persons. However, this generally large 
within-scale difference notwithstanding, as with We means for data based 
on the students' important others, the matched-other means for the SC 
students were always highest. SI, SC, and NC separations were also found 
to be less distinct for the non-important person data, though three of 
the seven SI-SC mean comparisons did achieve significance. 

Except perhaps in providing the students a lower reference point 
in making their ratings, the use of a non-significant matched-persons 
sample appears to add little to the interpretations based on student's 
descriptions of only persons especially important to him. The salient 
finding here that low competency level students describe themselve*^ as 
least knowledgeable about their Important persons and also see them as 
les^ high (favorable) on all four social relations scales suggests, for 
the SI ^student, both poor information processing skills and poorer 
models for social relations. The extent to which these factors prescribe 
poorer interperson behaviors for the SI student or are the products of 
his imcompetent social behaving, or again, are products'of outside fac- 
torssuch as family environmental restrictions are questions not answer- 
able from the present data. 



Phenomenologica I ly poorer at any ratej no data was available as 
to the veridical ity of the SI students' ratings. 
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Figure 3.2 

Average Information Scores of Sl»s, SC*s and NC*s 
for Their Important Others and Matched Others 
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Figure 3.3 

Average Social Relations Ratings Made by Si's, SC's and*NC's 
of Their Important Others and Matched Others 
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■ ' Social Activity 'puest I onna ire 

A third major testing interest centered on the student's outside-, 
school activities as these might be related to his teacher-defined 
level of social competence. This focus follows the broad rationale 
and methodology for studying relationships between behavior and social 
settings advanced by RarKer and Gump (1964; Barker, 1968) who had found ' 
oupils to be di f ferentlable both with Pespact to the variety of activi- 
ties in which they participated and with respect to the "level of respon- 
sibility" with which they performed. 

More recently,. Edmonson (1970) explored the possibilities of a . 
Social Activity Questionnaire and Social Activity Diary for use with 
retarded adults to' measure rangesof their social activities and the ' 
levels of responsibility of their performance in social settings. 
After several pi lot .trials with 'junior high school pupils and adults, 
the questionnaire format was selected in preference to the diary as 
being adequately reliable and the more efficient Instrument In terms 
of tester time. The final sample in Edmonson'-s study inclgded 25 young 
adult retardates living in private residential settinas. 

Positive correlations were obtained between their vocational coun- 
selor's ratings of social competency and the frequency of outside-home 
performances (£=.65) ^nd the Ss' level of resoons i bi I i ty scores (£=.40), 
and 3 negative correlation (£=-.57) with frequency of at-home perfor- 
mance. These relationships suggest a possible remedial focus for 
social incompetent adult retardates which possibly may extend to incom- 
petently functioning junior high school age persons. 

r { 

Instrument and Procedures . Edmonson's earlier Social Activity 
Questionnaire was considerably modified for the nresent study into a 
14-paae ouestjonnai re booklet to be filled out by each student in qroup 
sessions within the regular 50-minute cla^s oerlod. Students with rea- 
ding and/or writing problems would, of -coyfie, require individual sup- 
port in completing their questionnaire. This modified Social Activity 
Questionnaire (SAQ) consisted of a series of questions concerning the 
student's aptivity at home and outside o^ his^home. Most questions were 
accompanied by a multiple^choice listino of answers requiring merely 
checking or circling. Other questions required brief written responses 
such as names of friend or place. The SAO was administered within 
the regular 50 minute class period. A listing of the SAQ questions 
Are presented in *Appendix D, - 

Except for a pre I imi nary testi ng of 17 SI and SC School F students 
in June, 1970, the bulk of the SAQ tests were administered the following - 
falL 
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The test sample called for; all avaiU^ble ^€^s and 51 and those SC's sche- 
duled for fall testinn on the TSI. Including thesprinf) samnle, the total 
SAQ test sample numbered 67 student, including 35 School C students 
(19 boys and 16 qirls) and 32 School F students (17 boys and 15 qirls). ^' 
To provide data relevant to the stability of the SAO with a junior hi ah 
school DOPulatioR, 34 of the School C students were administered a second 
SAO two days fol lowi ng thei r first testinp. A summary descriotion- of • 
the S^O test sample in terms of sex, chronological age, and 10 is presented 
in T&ble 3. 7, As may be noted by comparina these data with the total 
'sample data in Table 5.1, no sex, CA, or 10 selection biases wore apoar- 
entlv introduced in selecting the SAO samnle. 

Table 3.7 

* CA and 10 Means and Ranges ^or Males . and Females 
Comoletinn the Social Activities Questionnaire 



1 


N 


CA 

Mean 


f^anne 


N 


. 10 
Mean 


Ranqe 




Ma 1 es 


36 


166.3 


151-184 


30 


97.4 


57-126 




fema le'; 


31 


164.6 


152-1R4 


26 


1.0^ 


62-176 




Comb. 


67 


■ 165.5 • 


151-184 


56 


. 98'. 6 


57-176 





^/ t^-Lyil?.* summarizinq the SAQ data, information from tho ques- 
tionnaires was convertod into three principal scores for each subject, 
a home activi ties , score (HA), an outride activUlos score (OA) and a 
level of responsibi I i tv score (LR). These scores are defined as follows: 



- Home Activities : The number different chores and 
. the number of different home recreation *activi ties reported 
^ were added together to make ud the HA score, [because S's 
were asked to report both what thev did weekly and what they 
did less often, two diffferent HA scores were obtained for each 
S and their differentiating power examined, txcent for the 
reliability data, onfy the tolal HA score was used In the data 
^'analyses. 

^'A - Outside Activities : Tho number of different outside homo 
recreation activities reported, the number of differ^nl typos 
of service agencies, stores and commercial eatina o I aces visit-ed, 
the number of different clubs of meetings attended (and jobs. 
If reoorted) -were' added together to make up the OA score. 
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- Level of ResponslbTH ty ; LR was based upon the level 
of activity ^reported In connection with each outside activity, 
LR does not take into account responsibility of performance 
within the home. Each outside activity was assigned a sepa- • 
rate LR score, from 1 to 6 (no S attained a. score higher 
t'han 4) following the SAQ Scoring Guide (Edmonson, 1970):. 
The average LR was computed separately for each of the above 
cateqorles of outside activities, then the overall LR was com- 
puted as 10 times the weighted average of the categorical 
^ LR subscores. 



Though 34 students received^a second admi.ni strati on of the SAO, 
school commitments curtailed their testing time and few students fin- 
ished the erftireTetest questionnaire. Thirty-one of the pupils retested 
completed the section on Home Chores and most completed Home Recrea- 
tion (which together comprise HA), but few Ss comoleted the ca-Jegories 
''(Service Agencies, Commercial Meals, Meetings, Stores, Outsi de .Recrea- 
tion, Visits and Noncommericlal Meals) that together comorise OA. 
Because the LR score Is based upon the performance levels of these 
several categories of outside activities, fhe lack of comoletion of OA 
categories required prorating to compute a total LR score from the 
re test guest i on na ire. *To provide maximum Information regarding the 
retest stability of the SAQ, product moment test-retest coef f icients 
were computed for additional SAQ subscores derived from the more com- 
plete parts of the questl*onnaire.* These are presented together .wi th 
their test. and. refest means and sigmas In Table 3.8. 



Tost-Retost 


Means, 


\abl 
Sirjmas, and 


e 3.8 
Correlations 


for 


SAQ Sub-icores 






Mean , 


Siqma 




Subscore 


» < 


Test 


Hetest 


Test 


Rotest 


r 


Weekly 
Home^ChoVes 


32 


9.2 


9.0 


6.5 


6.4 




fotal 

Home Chores 


31 


1-5.7 


15.7 


5.1 


5.0 


.93 


Total 

Home Activities 


15 


16.5 


. 14.6 


6.5 


6. -3 


.92 


Service 
Anencios 


15 


16.4 


16.9 


4.9 


6.4 


.90 


level of 
l<csponr*ibi 1 i ty 


28 


20. '3 


22.5 


0.0 


R.3 


.flH 



5.1 

* ' * 

As may be notod from Table 3.8, tho SAO subscores all were extrnmol 
*^,tablo'over the two day ^tot-retest interval, corrplations ranqinn from 
.B8 to .0? and nonorally idontical rmian*; for tho two admi ni j^^tralion*,. 
^It minht bo addod thai bocaur^o of unfinished rolo'.t SAO''., tho ^-^roro 
was computod from inromplnto ro^^^nonsos and minht oxp^ctod to bi^ ovr>n 
more stable qivcn tho full administration. ( 

As with the preceding experimental test scores, the SAO score*; wore 
principal ry exami ned for differences between the Sl> SC, and NC qrouns. 
The duiding hypothesis was that higher competency level students would 
report a greater number of home acti.vitles, a oreater number of outside 
activitie?, and maintain Imore personal responsibility for these outside 
of home activities. Accordingly, the SAQ data were analyzed using the 
ANOVA w I thin-subjects mean square as the error term to test for mean 
differences between individual groups. Summaries of these analyses 
for thb HA, OA, and y\ scores ii^^^resented in Table .3.0. 



Tabjfe 3.9 

Summary Data for Indlvid/al CompaVlsons of SAQ Scores 
for SI, Se, and NQ Students 



Samp l-e 


ftome 


' Outside 


Levfil of 


Si 28 


Acts. 


Acts. 


Hespo'nr. . 


SI . 24 


14.9, 


27.6 


23.0 


± 27' 




29.0 


24 . 1 


NCJ 13 


70.2 


30.3 


24.3 


Indiv. Como. (f.i,^-^) 








SI with SC 




<1 ' ' 


4.84* 


SC with NC 




<1 


1.11 


SI with NC 




<1 


4.57* 


t» 

* Sionificant at the .05 level. S 


- - ■"■ JT ~ 

qnificant at 


the .01 


levo 1 . 

# 








The means reported irt the 


upper portion of Table 


3.9 for the 



^. .wi iiiv- iiri, 

OA, and LR scores in all instances^ were highest for the NC students, 
next hfqhest for the SC students, and lowest for the SI students. The 
F ratio for the comparisons of pairs of these means involvinq the SI 
students ^ere significant at the .01 and .05 levels of confidence for 
the HA and LR scores, respect ive I y, but were below chance level for the 
''^'A scores. ^ 
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Ihe significant Ps coaf irm the anticipated relationship between the 
students' teacher-assigned social cwipetence level and. the number of 
home .activities he reports and the responsibility or self-direction 
ha assumes in his non-home activities. This confirmation, it should 
he noted, is only for the Si student group; differences between the 
'yr and NC aroups, though in the hypothesized di^rection, were too small 
to achieve significance. 

On the other hand, ad hoc considerations of the non-b I -SC-NC - 
discriminating outside activities scores suggest perhaos a more mean- 
inoful subbreakout of this score in terms of the leadership and follower 
oc participant and spectator roles of these activities. The present 
total OA score, including frequency counts of attendance at movies, 
recreational, facilities, and shopping ar^as, etc., together with clut) 
meetings and possibly more self-directing and creative events takes 
no account of student roles within these activities. 

In part, the effect of such a'' leader-f o I lower breakoqt is reflected 
in the significant between-groups dTfferenc^ for the responsibility 
measure. Inspection of J^d i vi dua I scores, however, indicates far 
from clear competency level group separations, wirh a third to a half 
of the lower competency level students scoring above the mean of their 
next hiahest competency level group eind.only slightly less overlap in 
the opposite direction. A very similar non SI-SC-NC separation of in- 
dividual students was evident for the HA scores. 

Intertorrelat ions between these three SAQ §cores were generally 
low, ITS of .33 between the HA scores with eitherthe OA or LH scores 
and an r of .14 between the OA and LR scores. The relationship of 
SAO scores and 10 y^as also examined. The correlations were aqain 
generally low to moderate, it's of .35, .10, -and .46 between 10 and 
HA, (jA, and IH respectively. ' 

Fxaminations of individual SAO and K) scores suqqe'^ited sc-me sex 
.differences, with a stronger IQ relationship for the HA scores for boys' 
than for girls but the reverse for the OA scores — i.e., stronner 10 
relationship With the OA scores for girls. As might bo expected from 
the orevalent cultural sex typing of home chores and the areater r/sstr ic- 
tions' placed on girls* outside activities, qirls typically had higher 
f<A.^scores than did boys (means of 21 for the air Is ds contrasted with 
15l-' for boys). It should be noted, however, within the female nroup 
considerable variability in the number of reported home activities was 
noted, this variability clearly unrelated to 10. On the other hand, 
sex differences in the mean OA scores were negligible, means of 29 
^or boys and girls. 

School differences appeared for the HA score which were In turn 
neolinible for the OA scores; it will be recalled that School C was 
morn url^an, located on the periphf^ry of a larner metroDol i tan ar(Nj and 
(Irawino pupils larnoly from *'hlue collar'', familf^s wfu^roas ',rhool f 
Wrj'. morn rural wilh many farm familioo. 
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IIA mean scores for Schoofs C and F were 18 and 17, respectively; their 
OA mean scores, 32 and 25, respectively. Aoparently the p^articular out- 
side home-net ivi ties listed on the SAO favored the more urban students J y 
Similarly the LR score basejJ on reported res pons i'bij i ties in non-home 
activities favored the more urban School C, with a mean LR score of 80 ' 
as comoared to a mean LR scdre of 71 for the more rural School F. 

Further related ^actors here are home conditions such as family 
income. The latter data was obtained for 48 families of students tested 
on the SAO as part of a larger data collection effort to provide more 
detailed socl<3-econcmic data regarding the total SI-SC-NC sample. Sort- 
ing the home backgr^ound questionnaire responders according to state an- 
nual income (high, $8,000 and above; middle, $6,000 to $7,000; and low, 
$5,000 and below), means for the three SAO measures were computed for 
the three income groupings. 

As anticipated,^ the mean HA and OA scores were lowest for the lower 
family income students, though differences between the middle and upper 
income groups were equivocal, highest for the upper income group on HA 
and highest for the middle income group on OA. The LR mean did not quite 
foilow'the expected pattern; the middle income group was lowest, the 
lowest income group next, and the high income group highest. 

The jnterpretabi I Ity of the SAO • social competence relationship is 
complicated by the fact that a much larger proportion of SI students 
comes from low fncomeVhomes (see Table 3.15) and the concomitant effect 
of fewer home and outside-home activities. 

Descriptively, the data are clear that teacher-ldentif ied socially 

S incompetent students report fewer home activities and less responsibility' 
and initiative in their away-f rom-home situations than do teacher-iden- 
tified socially competent, students . The following subsection on home 
interview data Includes some of these same students, and adds to their 
descriptions. 



'And,, of course, the more urban-dwelling students ard- Involved In 
more outside the hom^ activities. 

2 

A home background (questionnaire wa& completed by only 48 of the 
.families of the 67 participating (SI, SC, or 1^) students due to a fair- 
ly high incidence of refusals by parents who considered their school 
history, occupational hTstory, and income level to be a private matter. 
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3.2? ^ . . , 

Parent , and ^Student I nterview Data 

1: Instrument and Procedures ^ A final description of the teacher- 
identified socially competent and incompetent junior h igh- students was 
orovided from interviews of a sample of their parents and of the students 
themsel ves. IAI1 of the previously reported data was either based on 
teacher reports or on student tesrting. The possibly biased and cer- 
tainly restricted observational opportunities of the former ind the 
narrow, specified focusing of the latter quite possibly neglected 
i/noortant descriptions of the students. These considerations recom- 
mended an additional student description source* , 

The structured interview affords an especially flexible prqbe 
adaptab'le to Interviewee i^losyncracles yet Is dfrected toward spec- 
ified common icnformatlon. In deyeloolng the questionnaire, conversa- 
* tionally structured lead sentences were planned for each of the selected 
areas of inaulry.wlth a set of more spetlfic questions to be asked if 
the initial questions were not understood, the Interviewee was not 
talkative, or if the desired information was not obtained in the gen- 
eral 'conversation. 

0 

The final interview form consisted of ^\yB sections (1) lan intro- 
ducfory tuwe chart designed to trace theoStudent's activities on u 
typical school day and on a typical SaturcJay; (2) a serie^ of questions 
f(/(u*">ing on the student's relatiorehips with other people, his personal 
habits and interests,. and his school activities; (3) two checklists, 
one dealinq with the informant's satisfaction with the student 's 'pro- 
nre^s in social and academic areas and the second with the student's 
household chorees; (4) a final question as to what the school might 
do to help adolescents with their problems; and (5) a ratinq sheet 
to hefitled our by the interviewer immediately after leaving the 
interview, his ratings to be based on his total information provided 
by the informant. 

Because of time and cost limitations, the interview sample was 
rostricted to consensual ly nominated SI and NC students only* The 
starMnq list included all available NC's and an equal number of Si's. 
Selection amonq th-^ Si's was made in^ terms of those students havinn 
the most complete test data. .Eleven families from the starting list 
of 45 names were not able to be interviewed; 4 familes had moved, 5 
refused interviews, and one student had been expelled and^ lacked an 
address, and one enrolled student simply could not be found. In all, in- 
terviews were conducted in 34 homes, 15 were those of School C stu- 
dents and' 10 those of School F. Generally only one parent wAsinrer- 
viowcd, though occasionally both parents were at home and contributed. 
^ information about their son or daughter. All studenis from these fam- 
ilies were also interviewed either at home or at school within a few 
days of their parents' interview. 
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The Interviews were conducted during the winter of 1971 by three 
staff members with considerable experience In testing and interview work. 
Conduct of the interview was casual and friendly. Most of the parents 
were agreeable, cooperative, and eager to talk abour their children. 
The interviewer adapted the ''li'hgua^e of the questions to, suit the occa- 
sion, used probe questions to clarify the lead question, to keep the 
conversation going, or to elicit Information which otherwise might not 
have been touched upon. Generally, the I nterviewer, triced to be an encour^- 
aging and sympathetic listener, making a few notes on the schedul e form 
but being qareful not to lose personal contact with the . interviewee by 
doing too much writing. . , 

After the interview was completed the Interviewer left the premises 
but then stopped at some convenient place" and Immediately summarized the 
interview data in terms of a series of ratings, using a five-point scale', 
based on the informant's statements as to how well the student was getting 
^along with peers, with adults, with parents, with siblings, his general 
behavior with others, his personal grooming, how well he was getting 
along in school, and h Is - I ndependence from home." Also at this time, 
the interviewer tape recorded a narrative report of the interview includ- 
Jng^a description "of the home and environment and the interviewer's com- 
ments on the response of the i ntervlewee(s> and any extra Information 
anddnecdotes which seemed pertinent but were not necessarily covered by 
the interview schedule. 

The Interviews generally lasted one and a half to two hours. As 
a token of appreciation for their time, each family was given a magazine 
subscription of its choice, either for their child or for the family 
as a whole, ~ * 

The 34 interviewed students were evenly divided between the SI anVJ 
groupings, 17 students in each. Table 3.10 presents the sex breakout 
and the CA and 10 means and score ranges for these students. As may be 
noted by comparing these data with that for the 4otal sample data in Tabl^ 
3,1, no sex, CA, or 10 selection biases were apparently introduced in 
selecting the interview sample* 



2. Results . Aside from adding various incidental Items of background 
information such as indications of socio-economic status {discussed in 
a following summary subsection), the taped narratives provided a general 
confirmation of the Interviewer's ratings. These ratings were princioajiv 
examined for differences between'the SI and NC groups. The general aui'd- 
ing hypothesis was that Informants desc'ri bi ng' NC students would report 
more favorable behaviors and express more satisfaction with their beha- 
viors th^n would Informants describing SI students. 



These scales comprise the last page of the interview schedule. 
Append ix ^E, , • 
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Table 3. 10 

CA and ID Means and Ranqes for Males and Females 
rn the Interview Samole 













10 






'N 


Mean 


Ranqe 


a 


Mean 


Ranqe 

. I.- 


Male--, 


14 


170.0 


153-181 


12' 


93.0 


74-170 


Fema 1 es 


20 


164.5 


152-184 


19-' • 


105,3 


75-126 


rota 1 


- 34 ■ 


166.7* 


152-184 


31 ■ 


100.5 


74-126 



Val I , '1970. 



Since only two'qroups were involved, the hypothesis was examined in terms 
of t ratios.' Summary data for these t^ tests are presented in TSble 



Table 3J1 

Summary Oata for Comparisons 6f Interview Ratings 
for 17 NC's and 17 Si's 





Parents 


•students 


1 n te rv i ew 


Means 


Uiff. 


. t 


Means 


f)if f . 


t •• 


Section 




SI 






nc - 


SI 






! 'eors 


3.7 


1.8 


•1.9 


6.94»* 


3.6 


1.9 


A 1 . 7 


6.31** 


^'Jults 


3.3 


2.2 


■l.,1 


» 3.06** 


2.9 


1.6 


. . 1 .'3 


• 4.46** 


Barents 


2.9 • 


1.8 


1.1" 


2.86** 


2.C 


1.-5 




3.06** 


Sibil na5 


2.6 • - 


1 .0 


.8 


1.91* 


2.7 


1.9 


• .8 


2.18** ■ 


i<oh . ,wi th 
Othors • 


3.2 


1.7 


1.5' 


5.85** 


3.4. 


1.6 


1.8 


•'V-.78** . 


f.roomi nq 


^3.0 


2.0' 


1.0 


3;89«* 


2.9 


2.2 


. .7 


5. 36**-. 


^et. Alonq 
in School 


3.8 


1.0 


2,8 


11 .47** 


3.5 . 


1.4 


2.1 


B. I*)** 


1 ndep. 
from Home 


?.6 


1.9' 


.7 


?.13** 


'?.'J 


2.1 


.4 


• 1 .00 


"Sinni f icant at- the 


.05 


leve 1 ; 


**<'.iqn i f leant at 


tho 


.01 Icvol. 










€8 


• 









' • 5.75 

As m^y be -noted from the Table 3.11 column headings, mean compari- 
sons were made separately for ratings summarizing the parent responses 
and student responses. In all, 16 t ratios are reported. Without ex- 
ception, both for the parent's data and for the student's data, the in- 
formant's statement^ were rated hipher (more positively) for the NC sam- 
ple than for the SI sample.' All eight of the comparisons for the parent 
^ data and all but the last comparison fo- student data were significant 
at the .05 level or beyond, confirming thu expected negative relationship 
between social incompetency and the tavorableness of reports of the 
various students' behaviors discussed In the interview. 

tx^.K? nations oip the individual interview ratings revealed onh, occasional 
Instances of the "very well" ratings ( 1 1 of the 270^ ratings J and not too 
many more {48 of the 270) 'moJerately well" ratings made for the SI stu- 
dent reports. Contrariwise, K'2 of the 270 report sections for these 
students were rated either "pctriy" or "very noorly". The NC students 
behaviors, on the other hand, were almost universally described as either 
"very well" (101 of . the .270 ratings) or "moderately' wel l"(another 110 
of the 270 ratings). 

The only reporting areas with even a ten percent ratio of low ratings 
were the gets along "with parents" and "with slbUnqs" areas. Toaether 
these two i ntra-.fami ly reports accounted for the one "very Doorly'' rating 
and two-thirds of thesixteen "poor|v!Vatings (out of a possible 270 
rating's) accumulated by the NC students. Clearly the home interview re- 
aper ts edho the initial teacher Identifications. 

A question of rnterest-partial ly answerable from the mean entries 
in Table 3.11 is that of .sirnl lari ty of the Interview ratings based on 
The parents' responses to those of their son or daughter. Analyses 
of these data were made in terms of matched jf's. fable 3.12 presents 
the„ summary of these comparisons between the parent and student means ^ 
for the eight rated Interview sections. These comparisons were made 
separately for the and NC samples, 
r . 

As may be noted from the mean differences columns in Table 3.12, 
these, differences were typically near zero. None yielded a significant 
t (at the .05 level), all these differences therefore being accountable 
by chance factors. The closeness of the means suggests that to a con- 
' siderable extent the interviewer ratings made of the parents' and of 
the students' reporis must have been the same or very. nearly the same. 

Examination of Individual Interview ratings suoports this expec- 
t ation. Fully half of the 269"^ pairs of parent-student ratings. were 
Identical and nearly alf (85 percent) of the discrepancies were only 
a single scale difference. 
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This 270 figure is based on inierviewer ratings of 17 SI and 17 

NC students described by parents and by themselves in eight report inq 

areas, or a total of 272 ratings, minus two missinq ratinqs, for e;^'^h 
interview sample. 

.2 i " 
One further pair lost due to missing data (see prior footnote), 
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Table 3.12 

Summary Data for Comparisons of Interview Ratinqs 
for Parents and Students 



1 nterview 
Section 


rj's 


Si's 


• 


Means 






Means 








Parent 


Student 


Dif f. 


t 


Parent 


Student 


Diff . 


t 


Peers 


3.7 


3.6 


• 1 


.81 


1.8 


1 .9 


-.1 


.32 


Adults 


3.3 


2.9 


.4 


1.69 


2.2 


1.6 


.6 


1.50 


Parents 


2.9 


2,6 


.3 


.99 


1.8 


1.5 


.3 


1.10 


SibI inq 


2.6 


2.7 


-.1 


.46 


1.8 


1.9 


-.1 


.69 


Beh. with 
Others 


1.2 


3.4 


1 


.56 


1.7 


1.6 


.1 


.37 


nroomi nq 


3.0 


2:9 


.1 


.04 


2.0 


2.2 


-.2 


.85 


fjet. Alonq 
in School 


3.8 


3.5 


.3 


1.57 


1.0 


1.4 


-.4 


1,51 


1 ndep. 
F rem Home 


-.6 


2.5 


.1 


.77 


1.9 


2.1 


-.1 


.56 



discrepancies were very similarly distributed for the SI and NC students; 
the less favorably described SI student independently (that is, in pri- ^ 
vate interview) 'agreed with his parent's statements about him as closely 
as did the rr- -e favorably described NC student with his parent. 4 

[xceptinn two of the eight reporting areas, discrepancies were very 
evenly distributed across areas and further more were about eaua I in 
terms of the student's describing himself more favorably or less favor- 
dl.ly than did his parent. The two exceptions were the gets alonq "with 
adultG*' and "with parents" areas which toqether accounted for nearly a 
'third of the parent-sfudent d i screpanc fes and on which the parent most 
commonly described his son's or dauqhter's behavior less favorably than 
did that son or dauohter. However, even in these least aqreement- areas, 
nearly 40 nercent perfect agreement and only two instances of onnosite 
or nearly opoosite reporting occurred. The predominate finding for 
the eiqht rating scales for STs and NC's alike was very substantial 
oaront-student agreement. 
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An GSpocuillv interostinq section of the intorvirw report schedule 
wcis fho "satisfaction** checklist. Unlike tho previously discussod 
rofinns v^hich nro hasod on reported behaviors, thr mncopt of "satis- 
faction" tends to confound present behavinn with a less j|j^licit qoal 
or standard. On the other hand, the checklist responses require less 
interpretation by the interviewer. 

-The satisfaction checklist used in the home interview schedule in- 
volved seven areas, each a three-option scale, "sa+isfied", **generally 
satisfied but want to see improvement", and "very concerned, needs much 
improvement". The seven areas were: (1) home behavior, (2) school be- 
havior, (3) social relationships, (4) attitudes and values, (5) dispo- 
sition, (6) dependability, and (7) goals for the future. Rather than 
reportinn means, the simple three-option scale permits a more readily 
interpretable frequency reporting of the different satisfaction options 
checked by the parents of tt^e SI and NC students and by these students 
themselves. These frequencies are presented in Table 3.13. 

Table 3.13 

Frequency of NC and SI Parents' and Students' Check inn the 
"Satisfied", "Generally Satisfied but Wants Improvement", 
and "Needs Much improvement" Options on Seven Areas 
of Student Ftehavior on the Home Interview Schedule ' 



"Gen. Satisfied "Needs Mucli 





"Satisif ied" 


but Wants 


Improve. " 


Improve." 




NC 


SI 


NC 


51 


NC 


SI 


Parent Responses 














Home Beh. 


9 


7 


8 


9 


0 


1 


School Beh. 


16 


7 


1 


7 


0 


, 3 • 


Social Relation. 


14 


9 


3 


8 


0 


0 


Atti . and Va lues 


1 1 


8 


6 


7 


0 


? 


DisDOsition 


10 


10 


^7 


6 


0 


1 


Dependab i 1 i ty 


15 


6 


2 


9 


0 


2 


Goals for Future 


13 


8 

-4 : 


3 


' 4 


0 


1 


Student Responses 














Hone Beh. ) 


7 


8 


9 


7 


1 


2 


School Betj/ 


10 


10 


7 


5 


0 




Social Relation. 


13 


11 


4 


6 


0 


0 


Atti . and Va 1 ues 


10 


9 


7 


5 


0 


2 


Di spos i tion 


8 


10 


8 


6 


1 


1 


Dependab i 1 ity 


14 


1 1 


3 


6 


0 


0 


Goals for Future 


7 


15 


7 


2 


?. 


0 
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I'f^rfu^O'"' the most striking information in thn tabled frequencies 
is the scarcity of *'needs much improvement" checks; Darticularly for 
the SI nroup. ^ This response option was used less than ten percent, of * 
the time by the parents of the SI students and never by the parents oi 
the NC students. The students themselves were similar to their parents 
in this reqard, only seven admissions of "needs improvement" checked by the 
SI students and three by the NC students. Consideri.nq that both the 
parents and their SI students had both Just previously described their 
sons' and daughters' behavior (or their own in the case of student inter- 
views) as poor and ipatjequate with respect.. to nearly 40 percent of the 
reportinq areas rated by the i iffervi«wer, their failure to indicate 
dissatisfaction and need of change is surprising. FVen the "generally 
satisfied but want to Seejmprovement" option was used less than 50 
percent of the time by parents of SI students and only p third of the' time 
by the SI students themselves. 

The hioh frequencies of "satisfied" checks by both the parents and 
their. SI sons or daughters, though a necessary counterpart given their 
low dissatisfaction checks, also warrants comment. Though only IB per- 
cent of '^he S) behavior descriptions made by their parents or themselves 
could be rat^d even "moderately well", the parents then checked **satis- 
tied" over ^a If of the time, the students over 70 percent of the time. 
Apparently/ a willingness to negatively describe another's or one's own 
behavior rloes not obligate a conclusion of dissatisfaction or desire for 
change f6r many of the parents and students interviewed. 

' / . . 

Dicami nation of individual parent-studer t pairings of responses on 
the satisfaction checklist indicated very high agreement, that is, a 
sizeable majority of identical checks^ for both the SI and NC groups. 
Aboot a third of the responses by either group disagreed by one scale 
sej^aration, principally in ihe direction of students expressing more 
dissatisfaction w.ith their behaviors and atti tudes' than did their narents. 

/ 

^ In summary, the interview reports provided confirmation of the ear- 
i»er teacher nominations and in-school test data. The following sub- 
section will more fully discuss these several data together with school 
record information not previo,usly examined. 



/ F. Summary of Eugene Area Testing of SI, SC, and NC Students 

^ Before summarizing the preceding comparison data for the SI, SO, 
and NC students from the two Eugene Area schools, further description of 
who they are, their general school behaviors and family settings, needs 

to be entered. 



Less sq on such specifics as number of home chores where the cor- 
rotations between the SAQ home chore count and those from either the stu- 
dent's or parent's interview were below .22* However, change of soason 
(spring to winter) and the six month developmental growth of the students, 
work against close repeatability for this kind of data. 
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Table 3.14 

Frequency Distributions of CA, IQ, GPA, Absences, and 
Counselor General Descriptions of Academic and 
Social Relations of SI, SC, and NC Students 











CA 












N 


Mean 


156 


15^-161 


162-167 


1 UO 1 / J 




1 ID 


SI 


61 


167.0 


10 (16) 


9 ( 1S^ 




ID vzo; 




17 ( 28 ) 


SC 


59 


165.5 


7 (12) 


16 (27) 


11 (19) 


14 (24) 




11 (19) 


NC 


23 


170. 1 


2(9) 


5 (22) 


•6 (26) 


6 (26) 




4 (17) 




N 


















Mean 


70 


70-84 


85-99 


100-114 




114 


SI 


52 


87.8 


10 (19) 


15 (25) 


14 (27) 


10 (19) 




5 (10) 


SC 


50 


102.5 


3 ( 6) 


4 ( 8) 


10 (20) 


21 (42) 




12 (24) 


NC 


22 


'1.14.5 


v.. 0- 


n 


U 






9 (41 ) 










gpa' 












N 


Mean 


1 .0 


1 .O-l .99 


2.0-2.99 


3.0 






SI 


60 


1 .6(1 


9 (15) 


31 (52) 




U 






GC 


56 


2.50 


0 


8 (14) 


36 (64) 


12 (21) 






NC 


23 


3.41 


0 


0 


4 (17) 


19 (83) 














Absences 












N 


Mean 


0-4 


5-14 


15-24 


25-34 




34 


•SI 


58 


15.08 


10 (17) 


25 (43) 


13 (22) 


4 ( 7) 


6 


(10) 


SC 


51 


6.76 


25 (49) 


19 (37) 


7 (14) 


0 • 


0 


NC 


21 


4.52 


14 (67) 


6 (28) 


1 ( 5) 


0 


0 





N 


Academically 
Poor/F. We 1.1 /Satis. 


with Students 
Poor:/F.Wel 1 /Satis. 


With Teachers 
Poof:/F.Well/Satis-. 




^3 


20 • 


6 . 7 


9 


16 


7 


10 10 12 




(60) 


(18) ( 21) 


(28) 


(50) 


(22) 


(31), (31) ( 38) 




32 


3 


5 22 


0 


10 


22 


4 2 26 


(10) 


(17) ( 73) 




(31) 


(69) 


(12) (,6) (81) 


NC 


15 


0 


0 15 


0 


1 


14 


0 0 1!> 








(100) 




( 7) 


(93) 


(100) 



fteto: Parenthetical entries to the right of or below the frequencies 
are percentane'5 . 
'as4, B=3, C=2, D=1, F=0. 

Two "Don't know" replies for SO students under "Academical I y" and 
•>e for an SI. student under both "Students" and "Teachers" are omitted. 
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These daterraKe summari zat ions from school record information, school 
counselor ir^rerv lews, and a one-page mailed socio-economic survey. 
Table 3.14 provides abbreviated distributions of scores and/or tallies 
for these various dafa. ' - 

' As earlier reported in terms of means and ranges (see Table 3.1), 
the 67 Sl*s, 59 Sc\^ and'?3 NC's constituting the study samples, though 
very si/ntlar with respect to age distributions, are clearly not alike 
w^th respect to sex or IQ. Regarding ^ex, roughly a third more boys 
/Than girls were nominated SI, and the opposite, approximately half atjain 
as many girls- were nominated NC as were boys. Regarding 10, nearly all 
the 29 students with IO*s below 85 are to be found In^the SI sample, 
only seven are in the SC sample, and no student with an 10 below 100 
is in the NC sample.^ Though students with 1(0 's above 114 were to be 
found in all three samples, they accounted foo 41 percent of the 
NC students, 24 percent of the SC students anjd-10 percent of the SI 
students. ^ 

Schooi- grades orovide a more directly reTevant school performance 
measure. As might well be anticipated both by the 10 distributions and 
by the teacher descriptions and PSIC responses, the samples are very 
different with respect to GPA. Eiqhty-three percent of the NC students 
bu^ not one SI student had a GPA 3.0 or above. Sixty-seven percent 
of the SI students but not one NC student had a GPA below //t). The 
SC students were a middle group with 64 percent earning CPA's- in the 
2.0 to 2.99 range. 

School absences again provided pronounced NC, SC, SI sample sep- 
arations with only one NC student having missed more than 14 school 
days as contrasted with seven (14 percept) of the SC's and 23 (39 per- 
cent) of the Si's. At the high attendance end, approximately two-thirds 
of the NC's, half of the SC's but only one in six of the Si's missed 
fewer than five days of school. 

At the time the teacher descriptions were bei ng 'col (ected, the 
school counselors in both schools were interviewed using a general stu- 
dent description check list form. The fourth section of Table 3.14 
summarizes school counselor replies to the question, "How Is the s1u- 
dent getting along?"', asked with respect to his academic work, his 
relations with other students, and his relations with his teachers. 
Counselor replies were tallied as either "satisfactorily", "fairly 
well", "ooorly" or^ "don't know". This latter category was used for 
only 4 of the 237 Replies and is not included in the table. 

As may be seen from the tabled frequencies, the counselor descrip- 
tions were much In agreement with the independently collected teacher 
descriptions. With only one exception in the "student relations" area, 



These figures, of course, *apply only to the 125 students havtnq 
10 data in their school records. 
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all the NC's were described as getting alonq satisfactorily in all three 
areas. "Satisfactorily" replies were also very frequent for the SC 
students, roughly three out of four in each area, and the "poorly" 
response was chosen only seven percent of the time. Pretty much the 
reverse was true for the SI students; roughly only one student in four 
In each area received "satisfactorily" descriptions, and the "poorly"' 
response used nearly a third of the time for describing relations with 
other students and with teachers and 60 percent of the time with respect 
to academics. 

Table 3.15 presents frequency distributions for descriptions of 
the SI, SC, and NC samples obtained from the replies on the social- 
economic survey completed by the students' parents. Though compara- 
ble generalization to the full SI, SC, and NC samples Is precluded be- 
cause of the large number of non returns (possibly due to the some- 
what private nature of the data) and particularly because of the 
disproportionately smaller number of SI replies, the data is reported 
here as the only data available to the project concerning these charac- 
teristics, of the three samples. The frequencies presented in Table- ' 
3.15- contrast the number of family members at home, annual family 
incomes, and years of parents' formal schooling for the SI, SC, and 
NO study samples. 

As revealed in Table 3.15, the distributions of family sizes re- 
ported on their socio-economic survey forms were about the same for 
the three competency level groups, with roughly half of all families 
having either four or five at home persons. Annual famii^ income, how- 
ever, varied considerably between groups, with an average reported in- 
come of nearly $10,000 ^for the NC families and below $6,000 for the 
SI families. One-fourth of the SI families reported Incomes below 
$4,000, one-twelfth of the SC families, and none of the NC families. 
Only one SI family reported an Income above $9,000, as contrasted with * 
nearly a third of the SC families and nearly half of the NC families. 

These intergroup differences, though sc»newhat less pronounced, 
maintained for number of years-of parents' formal schooling. The 
basic siml larj^ty as that two-thirds of. the parents of all three groups 
completeiJ^Igh school. However, only one SI family reported continuing 
beyorfd high school as contrasted with nearly a third of the SC and 
NC groups. Further, the percentages were practically reversed at the 
low end of the scale; 29 percent of the' SI families reported that 
they left school at or b.elow the 8th grade, half that percentage of 
Sn families, anj only one NC family. 

In summarization, the foregoing school records, counselor description 
and family data reveal the teacher-nominated socially Incompetent stu- 
dent as more likely a male (6 out of tO), having below average IQ (7 out 
of 10), typically doing failing or near falling school work (7 out of 10), 
Infrequently having good school attendance (2 out of 10) and infre- 
quently considered by his counselor as getting along satisfactorily 
either academically or with other students (2 in 10). His family's 
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Table 3.15 

Freauency Distributions of Size of Family at Home, Family Income, 
and Parent's Education Reported by Parents of SI, SC, and NC Students 











Size of Family at Home 




N 


X 


3 


4 5 


6 


7 >7 


Si 


23 


5.0 


(22) 


3 7 
(13) (30) 


6 

(26) 


1 1 
(4) (4) 


SC 


40 


5.0 


2 

( 5) 


15 13 
( 38 ) ( 32 ) 


- 5 
(12) 


3 2 
(8) (4) 


NC 


15 


4.8 


2 

(13) 


6 3 
(40) (20)- 


2 

( 1 3) 


2 

(13) 










Annual Fami' 


V Income 






N 


X 


<4000 


4-6000 


7-9000 


>9000 


Si 


24 


5,8 


6 (25) 


4 (17) 


13 (54) 


1 •( 4) 


SC 


35 


8. 1 


3 ( 8) 


6 (17) 


16 (46) 


10 (28) 


NC 


15 


9.9 


0 


» 2 (13) 


6 (40) 


7 (47) 


1 






School Years of Parent's Education 




N 


X 


<9 


.9-11 


12 


> 12 


Si 


24 


10.7 


7 (29) 


1 ( 4) 


15 (62) 


1 ( 4) 


SC 


34 


11.6 ■ 


5 (15) 


6 (18) 


13 (38) 


10 (29) 


NC 


15 


12.7 


1 ( 7) 


2 (13) 


7 (47) 


5 (33) 



Note: Parenthetical entries below or to the riaht of frequen- 
cies are percentages. 
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annual income' i-. likniy iownr than thah of his ayorano classmate (1 in 
4 below $4,000), ind thorn i-, a reasonable chance that his parents 
did not receive any formal school inn boyond junior hiqh «-,chool 
(1 put of 3). From information tjased on the several school and family 
descriptors just discussed, he would be indistinguishable from his 
classmates only in terms of aqe or family size. This aroup represents 
roughly ten percent of the total student population. 
f 

At the other extreme, the student nominated by his teachers as 
competent is more> likely a female (6 out of 10 NC's), always above, 
average IQ, commonly receiving hiqh grades (8 out of 10) — nevar bejow 
a C average, typically, missing few school days (7 out of 10), practi- 
cally always considered as doing satisfactorily by his counselor in • 
both academic and social relations areas. She is unlikely to be from 
\3 home in which the annual income is below $7,000 (2 out of' 15), or 
in which the parents have not at least completed hiah school (3 out 
of 15). This group represented rough I v five percept of the student 
population. 

The SC students, though more like the NC than the SI students, 
fell in between on a I I these school and home measures. This group 
represents about 20 percent of the student population.' 



Essentially, the Section II data documents a high degree of inter- 
teacher agreement and repeatability in separating these poorly per- 
forming students from their average and above jverage classmates. 
The separation dimension given these teachers, however, was social 
incompetency. In further describing the "behaviors" of the if selected 
students, the favored competent ^tudents received only positive de- 
scriptions principally dealing with their personal traits such as 
pleasant disposition (happy and smil'ing, etc.), sensitivity to others' 
feelings, and helpfulness and cooperation. The behaviora I ^focus of 
the teacher descriptions of the socially incompetent students differed 
for the two schools sampled, with one school emphasizing poor social 
relations to the near neglect of deportment and the second school quite 
the- reverse. For neither the NC nor the SI students was academic fun- 
ctioning emphasized nearly as much as were social relations and deport- 
ment . 



Returning now to a' cons i deration of the data presented in this sec- 
tion, without exception, means for students identified as socially 
i ncompetent were lower on all the experimental tests and outside school 
activity reports and home interview ratings than were means for their 
more .avorably identified clas<,.nates. Distinctions between the SC and 
MC groups, though cjenerally favoring the ;2+ter students, were not as 
clearly drawn. Considering first the experimental tests, the social 



This middle SC group was selected from the 129 students not 
nominated either si or NC by any of their teachers. 
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inference measure revealed the SI student as less able to correctly in- 
terpret social cues, the information measures as describing himself as 
less knowledgeable concerning persons important to him, the social rela- 
tions measures as viewing, these persons as less favorably interacting 
with others. Together these measures suggest a deficit (as contrasted 
to his higher scoring classmates) in apprehending his social environment 
both in terms of content and support. / 

The non-school descriptions of the SAQ add to this deficit in terms 
of fewer home activities and less individual responsibility and initia- 
tive in the away-fr ^-home activities for the teacher-identified social 
incompetent. The home interviews conducted with parents and the students 
themselves further enlarged upon*this description by providing predomi- 
nantly negative reports of the Si's relations with his peers, adults, 
parents, and siblings. Only for the latter two family persons were the 
behaviors of any of the NC students described a^ less than netting along 
"moderately we I I"*. 

School achievement reports perhaps most widely separated the NC-S* 
interviewee groups, SI parents describing their son or daughter and SI 
students describing themselves as getting along less than satisfactorily 
in school.. Only in terms of "satisfaction" were seeming inconsistencies 
in their data obtained; few SI students and fewer of their parents admit- 
ted to "needs much improvement". Expressed dissatisfaction apparent!/ 
does not necessarily foMow frofh admittedly unsatisfactory performance. 



In the introductory section, the problem of definition of social 
incompetency was posed as a major first task to its measurement. It 
was further suggested that in large part this definition resided in the 
selection of the arbiter, i.e., who the judge was. In support of project 
emphasis on the school setting, the classroom teacher was selected as the 
central arbiter. His identifications were oriented toward school per- 
formance. 

In both schools studied, poor school achievers crowdlsd the cincompe- 
tent nominee lists. Students from poorer hpmes and I ess, we I I educated 
parents were also disproportionately represented. In writing behavioral 
descriptions about their Si's, teachers stressed deportment problems 
and poor social relations ahead of low academic achievement. Tests re- 
lated to social comprehension and awareness discriminated aqainst these 
"incompetent" students. But differences between teacher nominees e^ctended 
to their behaviors and activities outside of school as well. School 
counselors noted these students' poor peer and adult relations. So did 
their parents. So did the students themselves. 



/ 
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The data may qenorally be summarized revealinq an "incompcn- 
fence syndrome" composed of unsubstantial school work, disruptive school 
behaviors, nenative school and home environmental responses, poor social 
relations, deficient social understandi nqs and awarenesses, and nenative 
(deprecatina) self aporai.saL The following chapter will examine the 
qenerality of this i ncompetence syndrome for adolescents attending 
oredominantly bladk neinhborhood schools in an urban area. 
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SECTION IV 



DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF PORTLAND TESTING DATA 



A. Portland Testing Program 

The present section describes the Portland testing program involving 
the total attending eighth grade populations in two Portland elementary 
schools serving .the Aibina District in Portland. This. testing program 
was planned both as an extension of the Eugene area testing described 
in the previous sections and to provide evaluation data for trials of 
experimental social competency .unl ts in these two schools* 

The Aibina District is e highly concentrated, low income, predom- 
inantly black commtjnity in the northeast section of Portland. The nine 
elementary schools In this area, identified as having among the lowest 
achievement levels csnd lowest income levels In the city^ had been se- 
lected in 1966 as Model Schools to receive assistance directed at help- 
ing pupils achlevij greater school success. The two schools providing 
the study samples were recommended by the Office of the District Super- 
intendent as best fulfilling both the project needs for severaf classes 
of upper ^elementary students, a sufficiently flexible schedule for test- 
ing an J trial of Ihe units, and an especially cooperative and supportive 
staff. It perhaps should be added that these schools were among the 
more difficult schools in the district, with, high rates of absence and 
suspension and low reading and writing skills, and would perhaps e<5j>e- 
cially profit from trial of the remedial units. 

The first school. School N, had an enrollment of 540 pupils. Includ- 
ing 85 eighth graders, and a teaching staff of some 45 teachers. Its rati 
of black pupils to white wag 98:2. The second school. School M, had an 
enrollment of 650 pupils, of whom 83 were eighth graders. It had 35 
teachers. . Its ratio of black pupils to white was 75:25. The adminisira- 
tors of both schools welcomed the project and fully agreed to support the 
testing program and experimental units during the fall of 1971. A 
description of the Portland testing sample in terms of sex, race, age, 
and recorded IQ is presented in Table 4.1. 



"...The percentage of children from families receiving public as- 
sistance with low Income in these schools ranges from 10.5^ to Ai% and 
school achievement means ranged from .85 to 2.62 standard deviations 
below the cityrwide school means." (Report to the Board of Education. 
School District One, 1968). 
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Table 4.1 

Description of the Portland Test Sample in Terms 
of Sex, CA, 10, and Race 









Race 




c 


A 

A 




10 




N ' 


Black 


White 


0th pr 

W 1 i 1 CI 


Mo ^ n 




wGan 


Ranne 


School N 


















Male 


'41 


39 


2 


0 


163.8 


153-181 


90.5 


65-98 


Fesia 1 e 


44 


40 


3 


1 


162.9 


155-177 


87.3 


74-103 


Total 


85 


79 


5 


1 


163.4 


153-181 


89.5 


65-103 


School M 


















Male 


■35 


24 


11 


0 


162. 1-. 


155-176 


97.8 


70-i;>5 


Fema 1 e 


48 


33 


11 


4 


163.2 


155-182 


89.6 


84-1 13 


• Iota 1 


85 


57 


22 


4 


162.7 


155-18? 


93.0 


70-125 


Total 


168 


136 














Sample 


27 


5 


163.0 


153-182 


91.3 


• 65-125 



10' s w6re .avai Idble f6r only 5? students. These lO's were nrinci- 
polly based on the Kuh Imann-Anderson Test as recorded in the student's 
school record' folder. , 



Aside from. the uniqueness of the Eugene area samples tested (stu- 
dents from relatively-small, semi*-rural , all white junior hiqh schools), 
a serioce I imi tatjon of the initial experimental testing data was-thaf 
it^as not suited to simultaneous examination of various test scores 
"Obtained for the different competency level students. 'Because of the 
time consuming individual testing, only a limited number of students 
had received all tests, too few to recommend- multivariate analyses; 
of the 149 consensual ly teacher- i dent i f i ed School B and C student^ 
only 41 had full data from as many as three of the four major exncri- 
mental measures. Accordingly, a reguirement of the project's second 
testing effort was to maximize student sample size. 

The testing program for the predominantly black student popula- 
tions in Portland was planned during tho <,ummer of 1971. Continuily 
with the tugene are^ samples was desired, but because of differences 
in tho testing settings, and most particularly because of the intended ^ 
larqo sampli/ig of stu,den1s and the concomi tant "regui rement for qroutl 
touting ifistoad of individual testing instrumenfs, close 'approximations 
ni the testing instrumorifs used earlier were procludod 
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As wf^s reported in Section III, thfi tn<;tlnrT of th(-i rucionn .o^roa <;on.- 
pfes- involved experimental measures of (a) the -itudonts'' socia l-i nferon- 
.tifll abllHy usino the Test of Social Inference, lb) his .snl f-dor,cription-.' ' 
and estimates of _bow his teachers would describe hm, (c) his knowlednn 
of persons important to him- and his Judgment of those persons' 'social " 
relations, (d) his reports of non-school activities both in te,nns of 
number of act-lvlties and his initiation and self-direction of these ac- 
tivities, and (e) -intervieyy reports of his parents' and his own desfcrip- - 
tions of and satisfaction with how well he was getting along'with peers, 
parents, and other adults, and with his school activities-.' . > 

Generally, the Portland testing plan followed these earlier test 
emphases. A social inference test for. group administration was developed 
to measure the students' ability to interpret social situations'. This 
test Involved a multiple choice format using a set of pictures of social ' • 
activities requiring student Interpretation. 

Using a partially experimenter supplied, partially student supplied ; ' 
listing of peers and,adults, student ratings of how wel I. they' (lhe stu- 
dents) get along with their, listed persons were obtained. Teachers made 
similar ratings of their students.. Student estimates, of how these listed 
persons, including their teachers, rated them were also obtained. "These" 
rating and estlmati'ng procedures provided a number of measures of social 
relationships, how the students precelved themselves as relating, to var- 
ious groups of other persons .(classmates,' other sl-milar age acquaintances, 
sdhool adults, other adults they had I'lsted) ,' hOw thpy believed these 
other persons considered them, how their classmates and teachers rated - I' 
their stftlal interactions, and how aware they were as to how others 
rated them. 

In addition," student self-descriptions were obtained both using a ' 
self-appra'isal inventory with subscale" pert.aining to family, scholastics, 
peers, and general self-concept, and an attitude-towards-school scale 
with subscales focusing on attitudes toward teachers, School in general, 
school work, and pe^rs. As with the Eugene student?,, scho I astie" reports • 
3nd teacheh comments were abstracted from the Portland students' school ■ 
records to provide a broader base for describing these students' school 
■behaviors. . ' ' * ' 

A major data addition for the Portland sample was the dally teachers' 
ratings of their students' class preparation, contribution, and disrup- • 
tive behaviors. Later interviews with eighth grade home room teachers 
and with unit, leaders concerning their students' social behaviors provided 

.more sumrhative student descriptions. I ndl vl dua l' home" I ntervleWs with parents 
and students were not (sonductec/ for the Portland -sample, principally 

.because of time and cost I imitations. 

Though all eighth grade classes were tested both before and after, 
conducting trials of two experimental educational units, one in each of 
two classes, the intended evalAjations of these units using pre-Zoost- 
test differences were not made due to management problems' in conductinq 
the expe.r I mental uhits (see Section V). 
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The first testing was scheduled during the fourth week of the school term, 
the post-test eleven weeks later*, one week preceding the Christmas holiday. 
To Increase the observational periods and the stability of the classroom 
teacher ratings, these ratings were made during three different five-day 
periods, the week of th pre-testinq, one to three weeks^ prior to the 
post-testing, and the fifth week afior the Christmas vacation. The tea- 
cher - unit leader interviews were conducted follow inn this third ratinq 
period. The school record data was examined first during the fall and then 
more briefly in May the close of the school vear^ to note additional 
teacher entr ies. 

The following subsections afford a more complete description of ti:e 
experimental tqsts used, class and student score distributions on thesf: 
tests., and a description of tho i nterrelatedness of these test scores with 
teacher-centered measures of the student's school behaviors. Thf develop- 
ment and trial testing of the experimental educational unit is dt'scribed 
in the next section of this project re^port. The final section offers a 
tying in of the results and conclusions from both the Euqene area and Port- 
land data. 



B. Test i nq I nstruments 

1, Picture Interpretation Test . As described In Section MI.A.K^, 
the Test of Social Inference (TSI) is an individually administered picture 
inte*5pretation test scored to prpvide measures of the student's social in- 
ferential ability. Though attempts to develop a slide projection admini- 
strdtion of the TSI to educable retarded adolescent*- have been unsuccess- 
ful, this method. was nonetheless tried as the simplest method for (iroup 
presentation and possibly feasible with nonretarded eighth grader^.. A 
further departure from the earlier arouo presentation attempt was the pre- 
paration of sets of multiple choice response alternatives to accompany 
the picture presentation and the question asked about e_,ach picture. 

In preparing the Pli, several hundred pictures appearlnn.in adverti- 
sing and story sections in recent editions of pooujlar magazines such as 
LI fe . Look , Ebony were screened for possible use as stimulus pictures for 

i > 

i f 

This variable pariod was occasioned by changes in class schedulings 
due to parent conferences and related special events- 
2 

The 1971-1972 public school year in Portlanid ended May 11 due to a 
reduced school budget. 

Also see the supplement to this report for an extensive examination 

of the TSI scores for some 1,000 \MH adolescents, in terms of samr)linri qone- 

rali^ations and re i onsh i ps 'vit^* various concomitant variables. 

4 . ^ 

f^ersonal communication from B. Edmonson. ' Reference to oihor un'iuc- 

cessful variations for ddministeri nq the ISI are reported in Idmonwn, 

do Juno, Leiand and Leach. r^71, cfiaptor ?. 
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testing the adolescent's recognition and understand! nas of what was 
happenina In a social scone. Current TSI pictures were also consid- 
orod, A major selection criterion was the project staff ^s ability 
to creato a set of five, reasonable, brief alternatives to some qeneral 
nuestion about the picture r,uch as, "What's happening here?", or, 
"Whv is this hanpeninq?" 

The first experimental set of 19 pictures, each reproduced as 
a 2x2 black and white slide and shown with an accompany inq question 
and set of alternatives was trial tested In the late sprinq of 1971 
in three junior hiqh school classes in a school district suburbah 
toTacoma, Washington, On the basis of item difficulties and item- 
total test relationships, some pictures were deleted and response 
alternatives rewritten. 

The modified test was aqain trial administered during the summer 
to a small pr^-curri cul um trial sample of black School N eighth 
nraders. On the basis of that administration further changes were 
made in the response alternatives and 15 pictures were retained, the 
first as a practice picture. In both trial administrations, a mimeo- 
graphed test booklet with the stimulus questions and their five alter- 
native answers were distributed to the students. A copy of these 
questions and alternatives is presented in Appendix F. To assist 
students with reading problems, each question and alternative was read 
aloud to the class as the corresponding picture was shown. The stu- 
dent's task was simply to ci.rcle his preferred response.' The test 
administration required approximately 15 to 20 minutes of class time. 

These procedures were retained for both the pre-and post- test inn 
in the Portland schools. In all, 157 students were tested on at least 
one of the two testings.' Testing conditions during the PIT admini- 
strations were> not Ideal, however. One problem was that room Itohtinq 
and student distance from the projection screen varied in each of the 
six classrooms, though no student complaints were noted regarding visi- 
bility of the pictures. Imprecise focusing and unsteady projection 
also occurred for teachers less adeptat using the slide projector. 
Student recollection of their earlier trial testinq was apparent from 
some of their remarks during the testing. 



An attempt to more expansively measure the student's understandings 
and interpretations of the PIT pictures by allowino open-ended, free 
responses to an added set of four pictures was abandoned due to problems 
with illegible handwriting and the extreme dependence of these re- 
sponses upon written language abilities. Trial scoring of these free 
responses correlated only .35 with the multiple choiccoart of the 
PIT for 67 School N students with readable papers. 

■ ' r 
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The PIT was scored simply as the number of items correct with a 
nr=^ximum possible score of 14 and a minimum of zero. The pre- and post- 
test PIT means for the six classes of Portland eighth graders are pre- 
sented in Table 4.2. As mq,Y be noted from the generally low means of 
five or six items correct in Table 4,2, the PIT wasa general ly difficult 

Table 4.2 



Pre- and 


Post-Test PIT 


Means 


for Six Classes of Eighth Graders 




School 


N 


School M 




Class No. 


1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


Total 




28 27 


25 


25 27 25 


t57 


Pre-Test 


5.9 5.4 


5.4 


6.4 5.6 5.6 


5.7 


Post-Test 


6.2 6.7 


6.7 


6.6 6.6 6.4 


6.3 


*Number of 


students completing 


either the pre- or the 


post-test or 



both. 



test for the eighth graders tested. A chance score for the 14-item 
test would be 2.8. The class standard deviations of approximately two 
items in all classes indicated a reasonable spread of scores. For the 
total group, PIT scores ranged from zero to nine on the first testing 
and from four to 1en on the second testing. Comnarison across clas*jf-b reveals 
fairly constant means both for the first testing and again for the second 
test i ng. 

In all classes, • fewer errors were made on the retestlng, second 
test class means consistently beJng higher than first test means. 
However, examination of individual score changes reveals considerable 
individual variation here too, with a third of the students achieving 
lower scores on their. second testing and another twelve percent with 
unchanged scores. Though nearly half of the students changed their 
score by only one item or less (another 1^ percent changing by two items),' 
this variability in direction resulted in a pre/post-test correlation 
of only .28. Quite possibly the variable room lightina and imprecise 
focusing of the slide projector may have affected different students 
differently. Though the unsatisfactory retest coefficient suggested 
minimal usefulness of the PIT score In further analyses, the possibility 
that a sufficiently improved score stability would result from combining 
the pre-and post-test scores Into a simple double length measure led 
to its retention as a combined pre/post- test score in examininq the 
interrelations among the other test scores. 

2. The Self Appraisal Inventory . The Self Appraisal Inventory 
(SAI) was developed by the UCLA Cc^nter for the Study of E'valuation, 
Instructional Objectives Lxchanq^, as one of several experimental me^"^^ 
sures for assessing educational programs designed to improve learner*'/ 
self concepts. The inventory contains 00 fairly direct self-report 
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statements written in the first person. Twenty of the statements per- 
• tained to the dimension of family self-concept, i.e., one' self esteem 
generated from family interactions, a second set of a peer dimension. 
I.e., one^s self-esteem associated with peer relations, a third set to 
a scholastic dimension. I.e., one's self-esteem derived from success or 
failure in scholastic efforts, and a final set to a general dimension. 
I.e., a comprehensive estimate of how self Is esteemed. (lOX, 1970, pp. 5-6), 

The. inventory is admi n Istrab le either as a true-false scale or as 
a four-point LIkert scale of strongly agree, agr^e, disagree, and 
strongly disagree. Scoring guides, ara provided for the scoring of 
four 20-item subscales ( family , peer , scholastic , and general ), as well 
as a total 80-ltem score. On, the basis of the summer trial testing 
with the small School N sample, the simpler true-false administration 
was used for the pre-test. The lack of apparent problems during this 
testing and the considerable loss of possibly discriminatory data 
; mitigated against continued use of the dichotomous response form. 
The lack of student difficulty in usinr the four-point Likert response 
form on the post-test administration of the SAI supported this decision 
to modify the testing procedure.' For both test administrations, 
all statements were read aloud to the students, the test administra- 
tions each requiring approximately 20 minutes. The 80-item Likert 
scale form of the SAI is. presented in' Appendix 6. The pre- and post- 
test SAI means for the six classes of Portland eighth graders is pre- 
sented In Table 4.3. 

For the first test, the subscafes of the SAI were scored simply as 
the number of favorably worded items the student checked as true of 
himself plus the number of negatively worded Items which he checked 
as not true of himself. The possible range of subtest s,cores was from 
zero to 20 for each subtest. On the post-test, "strong I yXagree" 
agree", "disagree", "strongly disagree" for positively worded items 
were scored 4, 3, 2, and 1, respectively, and the reverse. 1 , 2, 3, and 
4, for negatively worded Items. The possible range of subtest scores 
on the post-test was therefore from 20 to 80. A neutral score on the 
true-false and Likert type scale administration would be 10 and 50, 
respectively. As may be noted from the Table 4.3 class means entries,' 
with a partial exception of the scholasti c subscale. all classes averaged 
consistently above the neutral area of the scale. 

Correlations between subscale scores were generally moderate, 
ranging from the low .40's to the mid .60's, suggesting reasonable 
Independence among the four sets of SAI items. Inspection of indivi- 
dual student scores on the peer , fami ly . and general subscales for* 
the true-false administration revealed less than one in seven students 
selecting more negative than positive SAi items in describing them- 
selves. For the scholastic subscale, this ratio Increased to one in 
four students. Inspection of the individual student sUbscales scores 
for th^ four-point scale readministratfon of the SAI revealed nearly 
identifcal low proportions of students scoring below the neutral score 
of 50 on each of the four scales. 



However, in terms of the present Portland data, this modifica- 
intfir«rJo^™P°I"^ ^'^ ^Ppea"- add to interpupil or 

g^^- ierSg^SiliL^^S 2;^Mr-?Slt ^^ll^rl'^' "--"^'V 



Table 4.3 



Pre- and Post- 


-Test 


SAI Means for 


Six Classes 


of 8th 


Graders 


Class No, 


School 




School M 




Total 


1 


2 


3 


•4 


5 


6 




25 


25- 


' 23 


26 


26 




140 


Pe6rs 
















PfG 


14 


13 


12 


13 


12 


1 A 


1 T 


Post 




55 


56 


55 


52 


57 


55 


Fami 1 y 
















rre 


15 


16 


13 


15 


13 


1 c 

IP 


1 4 


Post 


56 


57 


56 


55 


55 


58 


56 


<w>CIIU 1 Ob 1 1 ^ 
















PfG 


12 


13 


12 


12 


10 


14 




Post 


54 


53 


51 


50 


54 


54 


,53 


General 
















Pre 


14 


13 


12 


« 14 


14 


14 


14 


Post 


56 


55 


35 


58 


55 


57 


56 


Total 
















Pre 


55 


55 


50 


54 


4Q 


57 


55 


Post 


220 


220 


218 


?19 


214 


226 


220 



Number of students completing eiiher the pre* or oost-test 
or both. 



Examination of- the stability of SA^I subscale scores over the ten 
week retest period was difficult dye to change In response format. 
Scatterplots of individual subscales revealed roughly a fourth of 
the students earning retest scores within two score points of the same 
relative position they received on the basis of the first testing. 
Approximately an equal number of students had higher or lower relative 
posT-test scores, most (approximately half of alt students tested) with 
retest scores within another five score points of the scatterplot dia- 
gonal representing no relative change. 

Product moment correlations between the first and second admini- 
stration SAI subscale scores were .54, .54, .60, and .39 for the peers , 
family, scholastic , and general subsca les, respect Ive ly. S-lnce these 
coefficients may be regarded as a lower estimate of the subtests' 
reliability (involving as they do a change In test response format 
and a ten-week interval), improved score stability is to be recommended 
before further analysis. Accordingly, "double length'* scores were 
•computed for each student for each of his four SAI subscales. In 
effect, these now subscale scores were summations of standard score*;, 
the weighting equation roughly equivalent to adding half the second 
administration score to the f]rr,\ test administration score. 
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3. Pupil Opinion Questionnaire. The Pupil Opinion Questionnaire 
(POO) IS a 60- item LIkert scale, developed 'by the Ksntas City Youth 
Development Project (Glfck, 1967) far use with upper elementary school 
children. The authors descrl^be the Items. as designed on an a priori ba- 
ns to tap distinguishable attitudes toward four "aspects'' of the school 
experience, teachers .'school In general, school work, and peers. The POQ 
accordingly provldfes four subscales, each based on 15 items. Intercor- 
re I at ions among the.fsubscal e scores were reported as ranging from .55 
to .70 and stability coefficients for pupils retested after a seven month 
interim similarly \t\ the .51 to .71 range. The test authors suggested 
that the shorter range stability nay be considerably higher. A valid- 
ity study of the total POQ score supported the POQ assessment of. attl-tudes 
as consistent with Independent teacher nominations of their, "best" attitude 
and "worst'' attitude students. 

The POQ was Included In the Portland sample test battery'to provide 
measures of the students' evaluations and feelings about their classroom 
experiences. Though surface similar! ties appear among some ofr-^he Self 
Appraisal Inventory and POQ ]ien%, the two test formats clearlV ^1 ffer, 
the SAI written In the first person stressing the respondent's personal 
involvement and the POQ written mostly In the third person as descriptions 
of the school setting and the behaviors and feelings of teachers and 
other pupils. The POO items are presented as Appendix H-. 

Students responded to the POQ Items by circling a letter next to 
each statement' indicating the extent of their agreement or disagreement, 
very much, a little, or neither. As with the PIT and SAI, though ahl* 
students received a copy of the questionnaire, Items were nonetheless 
read aloud to assist poor readers. Approximately 15 minutes 6t class if ' 
time were required to read and answer the 60 Items. Both the pre-test' 
and post-test of the POQ were administered as part of the two half-days" 
test battery. 

The pre- ^nd post-test POQ subtest and total score means for the 
six classes. of Portland eighth graders are presented In Table A.-k 

The subtests were scered according to a key designed by the test 
authors which provided for possible maximum and minimum subtest scores 
of 75 and 15, respectively, for pupils consistently reporting high aareement 
(or high disagreement) with subtest Items reflecting positive attitudes 
and high disagreement ( or high agreement) with those reflecting nega- 
tive attitudes. A neutral subtest score w6u I d be around 45. As may 
be noted from the Table 4.4 entries, class. means for most of the sub- 
tests were around a score value of 45, none of the 48 class mear;s more 
thai 4 scc-e points above this neutral point and only one class mean more 
than seven score points below.' 



These Portland class means were typl-^lly about ten score points 
lower than those reported for the Kansas City classes of predominantly 
inner-city stulents (Click, 1967.) 
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Table 4.4 

Pre- and Post-Test POQ Means for Six Classes of 8th Graders 



School N School M 



Class No. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


N* 


24 


25 


24 


26 


26 


25 


150 


'School tn 
















General 












t 




Pre 


46 


49 


41 


45 


35 


40 


43 


Post 


44 


44 


41 


38 


38 


40 


41 


School work . 
















Pre 


46 


46 


45 


46 


41 


45 


45 


Post 


47 


48 


41 


42 


42 


44 ■ 


44 


Teachers 
















Pre 


45 


49 


42 


43 


38 


40 


43 


>ost 


46 


45 


38 


44 


39 


44 


42- 


Peers 
















Pre 


49 


48 


46 


46 


46 


46 


47 


Post 


48 , 


47 


47 


48 


45 


47 


.47 


Total 
















Pre 


186 


192 


175 


180 


160 


170 


178 


Post 


184 


183 


166 


171 


164 


175 • 


174 



















^Number of students completfnVelther the pre- or post -test or 
both . 



' In effect, very little Interclass difference In subtest means was ob- 
tained, though one class (Class 5) most typically provided the lowest 
means. 

Inspection of individual student scores on the four POQ subscales 
revealed that by far the large majority of students' POQ subtest scores 
fell quite close to their class means. Less than one In ten students 
received a score below 30, representing an average response of "a little 
agreement" (or disagreement) with positively (or negatively) worded 
statements. Subscale POQ standard deviations for both the pre- and 
post- testing tended to vary between 6 and 11 score points with a median 
Sigma if 8.6. Correlations between subscale scores were reasonably 
hi^, ranging from the high ..50's to the mid .70's for pairings of the 
school i n general , school work , and teachers subscales but were consider 
ably^ower for all pairings of these subscales with the geers subscale, 
these latter correlations ranging from .13 to a hinh of only .33, 
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for cSkhiJ • "^^^ '■^^^^■^ P^'-'o^ *'ere examined 

!!^.n jK ! ^ in terms -o pre-Zpost-test score scatterplots,. wh fch re- 
vealed that roughly one- fourth of the students received post-test scores 
u f°^^.P°'"+s of their first scores. Another two-fifths of the 
students had post-test scores within another five score points of their 
pre-test score. As may have been expected from the general ly siml lar 
pre- and oost-test means, approximately the same number of students had 
higher (more favorable) pre-test scores as had higher post-test scores. 

/'"°'*D^ ^Kmenf correlations between the first and second admini- 
stration POQ subscale scores were similar to those for the SAI subscales, 
^rhoo!" 1^"": - ! °^ '"'^ for the school in general . ' 

c^n \^^^!^^'.^"'^ £e9r;s subscales. respectively. In a sense, 
these POQ retest coef f lc^ent5, too, may be Interpreted as conservative 
S^!iwfr^%h ^K^f!^! '■^"^bility given a briefer retest interval. 

However, the somewhat higher coefficients reported for the Kansas City 
students based on a seven month retest interval (Click, ibid.) suqqests 
instability problems related more to the particular stud^samp I e tested 
and perhaps to the less than perfect test administration. procedures fol- 
lowed. In any event, as with the preceding tests, in the interests of 
improved score stability "double length" scores were computed for each 
student for each of his four POQ subscales by summing his pre- and post- 
test scores. 



Peer Ratings and Es+ima tinq Procedure . The basic format for 
the peer ratings and estimating procedures used in the Portland testing ~ 
was the same as that used with samples of Eugene area students described 
in subsection III B.3, namely, developing a long list of persons known 
to the student and requiring him to assign letter grades of either A 
B, C, D, or F to each name according to a selected aspect of that per- 
son s soc a relations Experience with the Eugene area sample had shown 
that requiring the students to prepare long lists and allowing them a two- 
day take fome period in which to complete them necessitated repeated re- 
minders especially to the SI students, to return their lists; therefore 
the Portland procedu'es £ Imp 1 1 f ied .the list writing by beqinninq each 
student's recalled persons list for him. He received a booklet in which 
were the typed names of all other eighth graders In his school and all 
of the teaching and adult support staff he was likely to know. In effect, 

irlo'Ift n."ll I ^T"" ^° ^° "^"^^ P^^"-^ another 

15 to 18 names of adults. The student then deleted names of persons un- 
known to him and addea as many more peers and adults as he could recall 

in 15 to 20 minutes of his class testing period. C^neral ly, students 
were cooperative i n this regard. typical ly -adding from 10 to 20 peer names 

> -^to 15 adult names. In the same class period, +hi pupils were in- 
structed to grade each person \oh their lists by circlilig either M B 

L, D, or Fin terms of "how well you get along with them not If that 

person is 'good' or 'bad' but only how well you two/'S^ along together". 

'For example, the examiner's reading of all/60 guestions probably 
slowed down more enthusiastic responding, as dij the tall position of 
this test on the second afternoon of testing./ 
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The rating sheet had provided for columns of A's, B^s, C's, D^s, 
and F*s next to the typed and added names. These completed columns 
were cut off by the examiners prior to the second testing day. 

On the second day his Ust of names was returned to the stgdent 
and he was instructed to again give each listed person a grade of 
A, C, D, or F but this time according to how the student believed 
that person would, or did, grade him "on how well he_ or she gets along 
with you". This estimating task took approximately\l5 mfnutes. Daring 
all listing, rating, and estimating tasks, two testrproctors moved about 
the room offering further instruction to slower. or Ness responsive 
students. The complete recall ratings and estimating instructions to- 
gether with a copy of a rating sheet page are presented in Appendix I. 

The tallying of student ratings and estimates provided several 
social relations scores. To begin with, the ratinqs a student made 
of others provides a. self-desprlption of his "soc ia labl I i ty'\ 1 n par- 
ticular, how successful he perceives and reports himrself to be in in- 
teracting with other persons. Averages of these "ratings made" were 
computed separately for ratings made of same sex and of opposite sex 
persons, and within this breakout, for peerji and for adults, and again 
separately for his grade peers and school edults and for his recalled 
persons.' Because of the smaller number of recalled adult persons, 
sex breakouts were not made within this subgroup inn. Since some stu- 
dents had added few names in a given subgroup in(| or had neglected to 
rate very many of them, ari. arbitrary minimum of four rared names was 
required for computing averages for any subqroupinq. 

The came subgroup! ngs were made for the student* s estimates. 
In contrast with the averages for his "ratings made" which focused on • 
the student* s self-description of his interactions wirh^ others, the 
average estimates provide measures of the student's perception of how 
well he is functioning socially in 'terms of others accepting him , how 
he believes various groups of other persons like and support him. Both 
the average ratings made and average estimates are, of course, pheno- 
menological ly prescribed measures, that Is, bound by the student's 
unique constructions and Interpretations or "what* is out there". The 
difference is simply one of perspective. In effect, the estimates 
were obtained to add the further dimension of reciprocity, the stu- 
dent being instructed for his second testing session jto consider and 
report not his getting along witrt "them", but their judgment of him- 
•jielf. The general range of mode/ate to low correlations between average 
r;atinqs made and average estimates in part support this distinction 
as'-?^n operational difference. 

The estimates were obtainedfor a further reason, to permit mea- 
sures of the student's accuracy in describjng \j>vi orders consider him. 
1/1 /a sense, th I s^ accuracy Is an informational score, knowing how others 
rate oneself. Operatiotial ly, the accuracy score was'defined as the 
•average of the differences (ignoring signs) between iach estimate made 
for another and that other's rating made of him. Since ratings of the 
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students were made only by other eighth graders and by teachers havlna 
these students m either their social studies, mathematics, reading. ~ 
or pnyslcal education classes', accuracy measures were limited to these 
subqroups. More specifically, average accuracy scores were computed 
only for subgroup! ngs of same sex and opposite sex peers and for school 
adults, combining the sexes in the latter subgrouping. 

The final set of social relations measures was similarly limited 
to subgroupings of same sex and opposilesex peers and school adults 
these were the averages of ratings received by a student from those* 
rating him. Characteristically, only moderately low correlations obtain 
between the ratings made by a rater and those received by him (Gardr.er 
and Thompson. 1956; Meyer and d% Jung. 1963; de Jung. 1966). The former 
are based on ratings made by one person describing how he gets along 
with many other persons whTle the Ia4ter. though descriptions of the 
same social di ads. ■ I .e. . the same pal, rings of two person interactions, 
reflect the perceptions of many persons. More succinctly, the fonner 
are self-descrlptlon measures and th^ latter group descriptions, how 
the group says they get along with fhe rater. The popular, well-liked, 
sociable student would surely receive higher ratings than his socially 
unattractive peer. ' 

The foregoing paragraphs have Introduced 15 measures derived from 
the rating-estimating procedures, five average, rati ngs made, five average 
?h , !! "If?;' ■^^'■^^ averages for accuracy, and two for ratings received. 
The eight different averages based on grade peer data were first exa- 
ZZt ^?P^'"^+«'y by class ^o note whether same class members gave each 
pther higher ratings or es>imates than they did'students in the other 
two eighth grade classes. For none of these measures were same class - 
other class differences systematically or suffl.clently large to warrant 
maintaining separate ratings and estimating means according to the same 
Class - other class designations of the rater-ratee or estlmator-esti- • 
matee pairings. Accordlnc,ly. all the grade peer mean ratings and esti- 
mates (and accuracy measures) discussed In this report will be based 
on all eighth grade ratees and/or estlmatees combined. 

Lxami nations were also made of differences In ratings and estimates 
made according to the sex matching of rater-ratee and estlmator-estimatee 
pairlna, I.e., boy^s rating or eitimatlng other boys or adult males 
as contrasted with boys rating or estimating girls or adult females, 
and similarly, alrts rating and estlrtfating same and ooposlte sex per- 
sons. As wi-th earlier rating studies (de Jung, 1%^; Cross, 1966) stable 
differencns favoring the same sex pairings were found Though product 
moment correlations between ratings or between estimates made of' the 
same-sex persons and of opposite sex persons were moderately high (m 
the .50's and .60's), the fact' that typically higher ratings and esti- 
mates were made for -.ame sex persons warned against combi»ning same sex- 
and opposite sex data. Excepting the recall persons ra1#has 

These teacher rating procedures are described in the followinq 
subsection. 
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and estimates, where the smaller listing of persons rated or estimated 
precluded stable sex subgrouping of ratees and estimatees, the same 
sex-opposite sex means were retained i'n this report. 

The class means for the 16 pre- and post- test social relations mea* 
sures derived from the rating and estimating procedures are oresented 
in Table 4.5? In computing these means, the letter grades of A, B, 
C, and F were converted to numerical values of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0, 
respectively. Higher mean ratings or mean estimates therefore indicate 
more favorable ratings or estimates.. The 'reverse is true of the means 
for the accuracy measures which reflect differences between estimates 
of ratings made and the actual ratings made, that is, lower accuracy 
means indicate greater accuracy. 

As may be noted from Tab te 4.5 means, the major differences in rat- 
ings appeared to be between the different social relations measures 
rather than between classes. Persons whose names they had added to their 
lists consistently received the students' highest average ratings and 
also their highest average expected ratings. These ratings averaged 
midway between an A and a B. Apparently students predominantly added 
names of their favored persons, or at any rate, persons with whom they 
got along better,. Generally the class mean estimates tended to mirror 
the mean ratings, the classes with the highest ratings also expecting 
the highest ratings in return, and vice versa. 

Though the bulk of the ratings and estimates were^A's and B*s, con- 
siderable interstudent variabllMty did occur. Class stano .'d^eviations • 
typically approached 1.0 score points or the equivalent of a change 
in one letter grade. Slightly higher sigrt^s were obtained for the 
opposite sex ratinrjs and estimates. A perhaps related finding was the 
anticipated lower mean ratings and lower estimates for opposite sex peers 
thdn for same sex peers. This boy-boy and girl-girl preference was 
true for all six of the eighth grade classes.; 

Class means of ratings made and those received were less related, 
particularly for ratings made and received from school adults, the latter 
(ratings received) being higher for every class. It should be noted 
that the same list of ' school adults is not ijnvolvod in both the ratings 
the student makes and those tte receives, i.^., he rated from 14 to 18 
listed names but he was rated by only four ^chool adults, his social 
studies, math, reading, and p.e. teachers. : 



This had not been true In eariier redall studies In white middle 
class schools"(de.Jung, 1967). 

2 

' It perhaps shoujd be added thattothe extent ^-that the mean ratings 
made and the mean ratings received are both based on the same full groups 
of raters (as in the ca^e of the means for all classes combined), these 
group means will be identical (except for roundtnq errors) since both 
would be computed from the same matrix of ratinqsl 
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Pre-7est and PosT-Te^t Averaqe Ratinqs Made, 
Averaqe Estimates Made, Average Ratings Received, 
and Average Accuracy Means for Six Classes of 8th Graders 





^ School 


N 


School 


M 




C 1 bss : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 




29 


29 


27 


27 


28 


28 


1.68 


Ave. Ratinqs Made of 
















Same Sex Peers 


<. 








- 






Pre 
Post 

Opposite Sex Peers 


3.3 
3.3 


3.0 

2.9 ^ 


3.4 

3.0 • 


2.3 
2.4 


2.5 
2.8 


3.4 
2.9 


2.9 
2.9 


Pre' 
Post 

Kecaiieo reers 


9 ft 

2.6 


. 2.4 


3.0 • 
2.7 


1 . 1 
2.0 


1 .9 
2.1- 


2.5 
2.5 


2.3 
2.4 


Pre 
Post 

School Adults 


3.5 
3.5 


■3.4 
3.1 


3.7 

3.6 • 


3.1 
3.5 


3.3 
i.2 


3.7 
3.8 


3.4 

3.5 


Pre 
Post 

Recalled Adults 


3.0 
3.1 


2.9 
2.8 


2.7 
2.6 


2.4 

2.5 


2.6 
2.6 


3.4 
3.0 


2.8 
2.8 


Pre 
Post 


. 3.6 
3.5 


3.7 
3.4 


3.6 
3.3 


3.3 
3.6 


3.1 
3.5 


3.8 
3.7 


3.6 
3.5 



Ave.. Est, of Ratinqs by 
Same Sex Peers 



Pre 
Post 

Opposite Sex Peers 


3.3 
3.7 


3.0 
2.9 


3.6 
3.2 


2.5 

2.5, 


2.6 
3.0 


3.4 
3.1 


3.1 

3,0 


Pre 
Post 

"^ecal led Peers 


2.9 
3.2 


2.6 
2.6 


3.3 
3.0 


1.3 
1.9 


1.8 
2.2 


2.4 

2.6^ 


2.4 

2.5 


Pre 
Post 

School Adult'; 


3.6 
3.9 


3.3 
3.2 


3.8 
3.5 


3.4 
3.3 


3.3 
3.6 


3.7 
3.6 


'3.5 
,/ 3.5 


Pre 
Post 

Recal led Adults 


3.3 
3.5 


3.0 

2,9 


3.3 
3.1 


2.4 
2.6 


2.6 
2.9 


3.4 
3.0 


3.0 
3.0 


Pre 
Post 


3.6 
3.8 


3.7 
3.7 


3.7 
3.2 


3.3 
3.6 


3.3 
3.6 


3.9 
3.7 


3.6 
3.6 



or both. 



'Number of students completing either pre- or post-test ratings 



94 
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Table 4.5 (continued) 



Ave. Ratings Rec. from 


School 


N 


School 


M 


Total 




1 


2 


D 


4 


J 


6 




Same Sex Peers 
















Pre^ 


3.2 


3.3 


3.1 


2.1 


2.4 


2.7 


2 8 


Post 


3.0. 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


0pposft6 Sex Peers 












2.0^ 




Pre 


2.6 


2.7 


1.6 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


Post 


2.6 


2.6 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


2.4 


School Adults 
















Pre 


3.3 


3.1 


2.9 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.-3. 


Post 


3.6 


3.2 


3.1 


.3.0 


2.9 


3.3 


3.2 



Accuracy in Estimating 
Ratings Made by 

Same Sex Peers 
Pre 
Post 

Opposite Sex Peers 
Pre 
Post 

School Adults 
Pre 
Post 



.8 
.8 



.9 
.9 



.8 
.8 



1.1 
1.1 



1.1 
.9 



1.1 ■ 1.-1 .9 

1.0 1.2 1.2 

• 8 .8 ^^8 

.4 1.0 .9 



1.5 1.5 
1.2 1.3 



1.4 
.9 



.4 

1.0 



.8 

1.0 

1.3 
1.0 

.7 

1.0- 



.9 
.9 

1.2 
1.2 

1.0 
1.0 



Note: 



A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, F=0; a lower accuracy score Indicates less 
estimating error. 



Accuracy means, i.e., the class averages for estimatinci how other 
eiqhth graders rate oneself generally were about 1."0, qr an averane 
error of one letter grade.- These class means typically varied among 
classes less than 0.5. As with the mean ratings and estimates, same sex - 
opposite sex differences were obtained with all classes reveal inn oreater 
inaccuracy (higher means) In predict inn ratinns made by opno^, itp snx peers 
than bv same sex peers. * 

Considering now the pre-test and post-t^gj^ntrles together, a 
reasonable stability of class means is to l^T^noted In nearly all instances. 
Judging from fhe total classes columns at the right of Table 4.5, post- 
test changes are about evenly distributed In terms of **galns" and "losses'\ 
the total class means remaining nearly identical. Pre- .est/post-test 
correlations for these several social relations measures, however, varied 
considerably with high of .77 for estirrjates made of same sex peers and of 

S5 
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opn6site sex peers to slightly lower for the ratino-. made of qrade peers, 
lower again for the estimates and ratings of recalled peers, and lea-.t 
for icatings and estimates involviriq adults. These latter social relations 
measiIFes are expectedly the least stable inasjnuch as each student's score 
tends to. be based on fewer persons rated or estimated for. The median 
test-retest correlations fbr these social relations measures was .60, 

As with the previous data, the individual student ratings, estimates, 
and accuracy scores on his two test administrations were further examined 
for changes in terms of scatterp lots for each pair of pre- and post-test 
.measures. Half-point score intervals were used in preparing these scatter- 
plots, and counts made of the number of students fa I I i ng in the major 
diagonal cglls, i.e., receiving a post-test score on a" social relations 
measure within 0.5 score points of their firSt test score. 

Tor most of the social relations moasures, this half nrado di f fnr- 
oncG accounted for more than 60 percent of the ntudents. Poth the hiqh- 
ost and lowest percentaqes of 'very noarly identical scores occurrod for 
the accuracy scores. The highest percentaqes were for the same sox and 
ooposite sex accuracy scores and the lowest percentaoes were for the 
ostimates of ratinos made by their classroom teachers. As with the cor- 
relation coefficients, the factor of fewer' ottiors ih rate, or estimate for 
aODoars to directly relate to the instability of that rating .or estimate. 
In the absence of systematic test-retest channer. and to support both data 
reduction and increased score stability for further statistical analyses, 
all of 'the social relations measures were "double- I enqthed" bv summing pre- 
and post test scores. 

5. Teacher Ratings. Three daily teacher ratings and two weekly 
teacher ratings were oitained for the Portland sample from four of the.i r 
classroom teachers, their social studies teacner who was also their home 
room teacher, their mathematics teacher, reading teacher, and physical 
education teacher. 

The first set involved three classroom behavior ratiogs recorded 
dai ly by the teachers for a one-week period. The first rating concerned / 
classroom preparation and was made on a four-point scale with scale 
positions Jdentlf led as "well prepared", "adequately fjrepared", "poorly 
prepared", and "shows no evidence of any pjeparation". These categories 
were scored 3, 2, 1, and 0, respective ly. " The second rating concerned 
class contribution. This scale also involved four descriptive categories 
to guide teacher ratings: construct i ve part i c i pat i on . . . "the class better 
off for his having been there", "the class a little better off for his 
havinr, been there", "the class would have been the same wUhout l,im", 
and "the class would have been better off without him — he interfered' 
with the cjass activities". These categories were scored 2, 1, 0, and 
-1, respectively, but later converted to a 3, 2, 1,0 system to avoid 
negative numbers. The third ratings concerned disruptive behavior and 
were made on a three-point scale. The rating category descriptions 
were, interrupts class- activities", "engages in attention drawing be- 
haviors which do not seriously interrupt class activities", and "exhi- 
bits no disruptive behaviors". These categories were scored 7. 1, and 
0, respectively. . 
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In addition to the three daily ratinqs, the four classroom teach^ers 
were asked to make two more global weekly social ratings of their stu- 
dents on a five-point scale. The first summarized the teacher-student 
relationship in terms of "how well does he get along wj.th you' ^and the 
second- summarized the student-student relationship, "how well does 

get along with his classmates "^ The five scale posit fon§ recorded 
as. 1 to 5 were worded very similarly to the student social rating and 
estimating scales described in the previous subsection. The rating 
instructions to the teacher are provided in Appendix J. 

To provide a more complete sampling of classroom .behaviors, tWo 
subsequent reporting weeks were planned for the teacher ratings, the 
first scheduled a- week precedi ng • the December post-tostlng^ antf the 
second another ten weeks later. In all^ excepting occasional rttissing 
data due to prolonged student absences or rater oversight, each student 
received fifteen daily classroomnjehavior ratings and two more general' 
social interaction ratings from each of four of his classroom teachers- 
for each of three reporting periods spaced approximately 10 w^eks apart. 

In examining this data for reduction possibilities, averages of 
each teacher*s daily ratings were first summed as a weekly rating for 
each student and correlations between teachers and between rating scales 
were computed for the first rating; second rating and third rating data 
separately. For eachof these sets of ratings, correlations between 
ratings made of the same students on the same scales but by different 
teachers were found to be positive but generally low. The median of 
18 interl^eacher correlations for the classroom preparation ratings 
was .18; for the class contribution . .21; for the disruptive behavior , 
.22; for the getting along with classmates ratings, .26'; and for the 
getting along with teacher ratings. .16. On the other *hand, correlati/)ns 
between individual teacher ratings and the composite sum of all four 
teacher ratings were considerably higher for all scales and reporting 
weeks. The median ir for t^e 20 individual composi"te teacher ratings 
correlations was .64 for the September (first) ratings, .66' for the 
November (second) ratings, and .^68 for the February (third) ratings'. 
These high to moderately high part-whole correlations suggest data 
reduction by summincf the four teacher ratinas for each scale into 
simple composite ratings for that scale. Excepting the interscale 
correlations summarized in the next paragraph, all further hating anal- 
yses in this section involved such composite ratings.^ 



Since the testing involved an interruption from regular classes 
of two full afternoons, the dally teacher ratings could hot be obtain- 
ed that same week and since the following week was a short pre-Christ- 
mas week, the closest recording week necessarily preceded the testing. 
The initial project concern that testjng and classroom teacher ratincjs 
be chronological ly^ matched became of lessor importance upon subsequent 
change in focus of pro-post test score chr*»ngG3. 
2 

For simplified reporting the descriptor, "composite", in to be ^ 
und'>rstood iti roforrino to thexUssr:oom teacher ratings disco^.^ed 
in the remainder of. this section. 
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The- interstale differences were simM^rly examined. For ^ach of the 
three sets. of ratings -^September, November /"and February"), correlations 
were computed between rat ijigs.. made by .the same teacher of the same stu- 
dents but on different scales. These fnterscale correlations were found 
1o vary depending on the pair of scales corrsjated. More specifically,' . 
• nterscale corre-lations were typically high for the class preparation- 
class contrib^ution ratings with a median £ of .78. Median r's for al I 
other pairings of scales *ere in the .30 to .46 range. I n~the' i nterest 
of further data reduction, the class preparation and contribution ratings 
were summed into a single classwork ratino/"for further ahalyses. 

Table 4.6 presents the three sets of classroom teachers' rating means ( 
for the six classes of Portland eighth graders. For the class prepara- \ 
lL£!l and class contribution means, the maximum pessible value (based 
on all %el I- prepared" or all "constructive participation" ratings, 
respectively)'would- be'3.0^ the minimum possible, zero. For the disrup- 
tive behavior means the maximum possible (based on all "interupts class 
activities" ratings) would be 2.0; the minimum (and most positive rating)' 
would be zero. The two, teacher rating means are scaled similarly to the 
student ratings with a maximum possible favorable rating of 4.0 and a 
minimum possible rating of zero. ' , 

As may be seen from the Table 4.6 entries, the first (September) class- 
room teacher ratings of students' class preparation and of their class 
contribution were generally similar for the six classes !n the two~i^hools. 
For both ratings, all class means were above the scale'midpoi nt of 1.5, 
ranging less than a half a scale ;valije on either scale. -Though inter- 
class variation in class means increased slightly for the two sets ^ . 
subsequent, (November and February) ratings, typically class means remained 
qui te Simi lar. 

« 

The disruptive behavior ratings similarly yielded only minor differences 
between schools or classes* All class means were quite low^ in^'icating 
most students were rated at the non-disruptive end of the scale. The 
subsequenr sets of class means were each even slightly lower, suggesting 
fewer negatively ratedjstudents as the term progressed efnd/or upon repeated 
use of fhe rat irtg . i rryhf ufnent. The correlations between repeated ratings 
on these two scales varied somewhat with the Individual teachers buf were 
tyoically in the low .60*s. 

Class means for teacher ratings of their students as to how well each 
of them gets along with each other and as to how well each of them qets 
along with that teacher leaking the rating were all on the favorable side, 
typically above the "fairly well" sca'le position of 3*0. These favorable 
mean ratings generally maintained for the two subsequent s^cale administra- 
tions. Interclass variation among means was moderate though generally 
less than for the student ratings on the same f I ve-poi nt sea ie. (See 
Table 4.5). 

The correlations between repeated sets of' ratings on the various scales 
were slightly hiqher for the second and third administration pairings 
of rat inns than for the first and second administration pal rings. The . 
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Table 4.6 



Average Teacher Ratings of Student Classroom Behaviors 



in Three Weekly Rating Periods for Six Classes of Eighth Graders 


' \j \ ass ; 


School N 




School" M 




lOTa 1 


1 


2 - 


T 


, 4 


5 


. o 




,28. 


29 


24 


26 


28 




1 


Class Preparation 
















Sept. 


2.2 


2.0 


1-.9" 


» 1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


2.0 


Nov. 


2.5 


2.1 , 


1.8 * 


2.0 


• 2.0 


2.t) 


2.1 


Feb. 


•2.6 


2.2 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


2-.0 


Class Contribution 








« 








Sept. 


2.2 


2.1 


2.0 


2.2 


2.4 


2.0 


, 2.2 


Nov. 


- 2.3 


2.1 


2.0 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


Feb. . 


2.6 


, 2.4 


2.2' 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 



Disruptive Behavior 



Sept. 


,•4 


.4 


.4 • 


.3 


.3 


.4 


.4 


Nov. 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.4 


.3 


Feb . 


.2 


.2 


..3 


.3 


.2 


.3- 


.2 


Gets Along With 
















Classmates 
















/' ' 
Sebt. 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


3:2 


3.5 


3.0 


3.0 


Nov. 


3.5 


3.5 


3.0 


2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


y.Q 


Feb. 


3.5 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


3.2 


3.0 


3.0 


Gets Alonq With 
















Teachers ' 
















Sept. 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 * 


3.2 


3.5 


3.5 


3.2 


Nov. 


^ 3.5 • 


3.2 


'3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3:2 


Feb. 


3.8 


3.2 


,3.2 


2.5 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


^Number of 


students rece 


Iving at least 


onp 


set of 


classroom 


rat- 
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individual ttacher median retest correlations between the various pairs 
of scale admlnistrations^.for the five scales ranged from the .40's to ' 
the lovJ .60's. Combining teachers on each of thfe five scales, the Novem- 
ber-February^ test-retest correlations were .60 for the class preparatio n/ 
ratings, .58 for the class contribution ratings, .52 for the dtsrupttve "' 

Tarings, .59 for <he q ets-algTrCKwi th cTassmate^ ratings/ and 
.58 for the gets aloncLwtth teachers ratflnqs. 

Examination of the individual stu<^ent test-retest changes ii>t'he 
average ratings they . recei ved from their four classroom teachers revealed 
that from one to two-thir.ds of the students received identical average 
ratings upon retests on the five different rating scales. Only occaslon- 
•ally did a student's average rating change as muchas a full scale value. 
In th^ absence of systematic test-retest .changes and to support both data 
reduction and increased score stability for further statistical analyses, 
all the classroom teacher ratings were "triple-lengthed" by summing the 
threfe sets (September, November, and December). 

6- Teacher - Unit Leade r Interviews . Unlike the teacher ratings, 
which were confined to specific weeks of in-cl?ss behaviors, the inter- 
views with the three eighth qrade hotn& room teachers in each school and 
with their unit lea<Jers, who ser'ved as eighth grade coordinators and ad- 
ministrative assistants, were relatively unstr-uctured, encouraging broader 
identifications and descriptions of problem and nonrproblem students. 
These interviews were 'conducted in February the week" fol lowl ng the third 
set of teacher ratings and involved from one to one. and a ha-lf hours of 
each teacher's and unit leader's time. 

In conducting these mtervlews. The project representative met sep- 
arately witfi each teacher, explaining that we had collected ratings fran 
the teacher but now wanted to fill out the data with specific behavior 
descriptions so that we could interpret their ratings better. Eacn home- 
roonr teacher was given a copy of his class roster and asked to read 
through the names and discuss any student who was having or causing 'trou- 
ble— "What kind of 3 kid is he? \<haf does he do, exactly, that causes 
trouble to himself or others? What do the other kids think of him?" 
AIJ six teachers appeared pleased to cooperate and expressed approval 
of this procedure, saying they felt the'straight rating 'data" would not 
give us a very good picture of the students' behavior. 

The interviewe- took notes as statements were ffia'de. Most teachers 
went straight through their lists and discussed almost all of their class - 
members including their more competent students. A few of the students 
who evidently werp not problems or were not remarkable in any way were 
not mentioned. The ititerview with the unit leader in each school followed 
a similar procedure but asked for comments on all problem sftidents in 
the 8th grade. 
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4.22 . .V * ^ ' . . 

' * « ' ' 

Teacher atd unit .leader statements over lapped ^considerab ly, parti- 
cularly with respect t6 the mor# prominent behavior orpblem 5,tudents. 
Though a number of remarks were* made with respect to socialization, 
sch6ol work, home 'conditions, health and appearance, by far the' bulk 
of the statements referred to bet^avior problems, such descriptions as: 
"Very impatient with/and disre^d^ds teacher's directions. L .wi I I pull 
something off and get other kids blamed for i t. . .nasty-mouThed/ dlVty, 
obnoxious — tries to shock and i rrltate. . .makes accusations and fights 
, with other gi r Is. . .pushy and smarty — trouble in* hallways, not In class... 
seVere attendance problem. . /can be annoying because wants recognition 
so badly. . .knocked down unit leader and kicked him." - * 

Frofp notes, made during these interviews, students 'were categorizeiJ 
under one of seven headings: * 

(1) "hard-cor^" behavior problems (delinquent,, vicious, 
extremely disruptive, etc.) 

(2) "fairly serious" problems 

'(3) "/noderately serious" problems'* 

* (40 "less serious" problems 

(5) "mlnor'^roblems- ^ 

(6) "no negative comments" 

(7) '^noticeably competent". 

Tpese sevea»*categories approach a continuum of behavior problem sever- 
ity arid pi/ovided a pivotal variable tor contrasting groups for the 
initial bivariato analyses of the several other' student measures. 

7. School Record Data . Student files were made available to the 
project staff for the purpose of providing academic and personal back* 
ground information regarding the six classes of eighth graders being j 
tested. These .files were examined during the fall term and a project 
file' tor each student containing the student's arje, number of siblings, 
number of'months in present school , previous and present terms' attendance 
record, medixral record, recorded I0» verbal, numeric, and total scores 
on tfie School and College Achievement Test (SCAT), Metropo 1 1 tan- Advanced ' 
Reading Test score, and those teacher commont? made about him by pre- 
vious teachers was-Set ^o., — „ _ 

Parent occupation. was rot included because of Its doubtful current 
validity. The mediCai record data identlfylnc] only^si;< students hav- 
ing serious health problems and only another three 'having even minor* 
medical problems was also deleted from further cina lysis. These students 
were distributed evenly between the more serious and less serious be- 
havior problem students, as 'identified by their jhome room teachers and 
unit leaders. . 

Current attendance was computed for the first four monlhs of the 
1971-72 school year (73 school days) as a percentage of enrolled days 
to eouate for students beqinning school a week or so late. Current 
teacher comments were also obtained for the six classes of sliidents 
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but were deleted from the analysis. These statements .added to tHe stu- ° 
dent's ^schoc\l record at the end of the schobi year (orinclpally b/ Irome- . 
room teachers) oroved to be too gegeral, non-aiscrlminati ng, and incom- 
plete to recommend their Inclusion. 

t 1 

Attendance records were available' for primary grades, intermediate 
grades, and for the seventh graded These were recorded as absences and 
were coded either less than 10 days, 10 to 19 d^ays, 20 to 29 days, or' 
more than 29 days. The SCAT and reading scores y*ere in a standaVd score 
forflt with a mean of 50 and standard deviation of 10 ba^ed on the disl-ri- 
bKjiusn of all similar grade f^ortland students. 

^ The previous teacher "comments" were- grouped as "schoolwork", "social 
adjustment", or ^behavibr problems and then coded (nto one of ' four / 
categories. The "school work" diodes were, very poor (I), poor (2), satis- 
factory. (3) and excellent (4) The "socia-l adjustment" codes were, poor 
(1), fairly good (2), sati sf ac-ftiry (3),' and very good, (4). The""beha-'^ 
vior prob+e|y»s" codes were, no negative remarks ^,(1 ) , minor prob lems" (2) , 
falrlv serious behavior problems (3), and serioCrs behavior problems (4). 



C. ^ Data Analyses ,i " 

^* Hlqh>-Low Behavior Probletn Comparisons , The foregoing subsection 
described the experimental measures developed from repeated tests, repeated 
ratings by classroom teachers, Int^r/lews wi th ^pmeroofrTteachers and unit 
leaders, and school record data. As has been" noted, because. of the Tack 
of apparent differences between the. first and retest scores and to Increase 
score stability, all repeated measures were combined Into single comoo- 
site scores. After these, combinations and tfie ,de lettons notc^' above 
the relultant 47 variables weVe retained fc^ further analyses. 

Three analyses were. made of the retained variables, a series of 
singlervarlable examinations of score differences between- "high" and 
"low" behavior problem students, an exploration of canonfcal relationships 
among selected subgroups of vaVlables, and a principal factor analysis , 
of 37 variables. Though computationally Interrelated, these three anal- 
yses each probed the question of definition and measurement of social 
incompetency of junior high school age adolescents sompwhat differently. 

The first analyses focused on the^teacher and unltjeader Interview- 
based descriptions. As noted'ln preced'^lng subsection B5, these descrlp- 
-^-lons had been coded according to severity of behavior problems, permittitig 
student classifications along a seven-point continuum from "noticeably 
competent" to "seribus behavior problems". The seven catagorles divided 
the-158 stl M-enrol led Portland eighth graders Into groupings of 7 stu- 
dents classified as "noticeably competent", 19 students as "no comments") 
43 as "minor problems", 24 as "less Serious" problems, 27 "moderately 
serious" problems, 19 "fairly serious" problems, and .9 as "hard-core" 
behavior problems. Comblnf.nq the first 'three categories as a sinqle low 
behavior problem grouploq and thp last three categories as a single 
hiqh'behavior problem grouping resulted In 69 students coded "low", ' 
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students coded Ijigf^leavlng *24 students in an inbetween- "middle" cate- 
gory • Excluding these "middle*' students, comparisons were made of 
^the low and high students with respect to their ^^core distr'J but tons 
and means on all 45 r'etained variables.. . 

^ !n essence, the question being asVed by these, comparisons wets, 
"Are students currently identified by their teachers-and unit leaders 
according to their report? of behavior problems di f fere.ntiable Vlth 
respect to th§^eta*med variables?" In terms of the project focus J 
on social competenc/^ these comparisons are, in effect, using tt^e tea- 
cher and unit, leaders as arbiters, and "accepting" tfeir principal con- 
cern with- apparent behayior problem^^ Though a limited and therefore 
challengeable consideration of social competence,, fhi,^ focuS Is a djrect 
, reply to the demands* of the public schooj setting, Wh3t do the nega^ 
tively identified students look like on the measure? at hand? 

* * * 

Tables 4.8 through 4.12 present the frequency distributions and 
means for the 45 retained variables for the-^ub-sampfes -of low and 
htqh behavior 'prob I em students. * t^ ratios computed for the mean differ- 
ences between the low and high groups are reported in the middle 
columns of these tables. The varlab les are grouped under five headings. 
Table 4.8 containing the demographTc or persoFially descriptive varjables, 
TaWe 4.9^ the more directly academic variabiles Including teacher..<fe- 
scriptions focusing on schoolwork. Table 4. JO, the self-description 
variable^, Teble 4.11, the socia.l relations variables Ijicludlng tea- 
chec descriptions of. the student's relations with his peers and with 
teachers, and Table 4.12, the social awareness -varlab les, partly in- . 
teMectlve and partly social. These grouoings are for the purpose *of 
'presentation and discussion and do not imply an a priori "factoring" * \ 
of social Incompetency dimensions. 

The personally descriptive variables fluted in Table 4.8 are 
aqe in months HfVar. 90); sex (Var.-2); race (Var. 80); number of; si b- 
linqs tVar 91); months since entering present elementary school (Var*. 
92); abs.ences in the primary grad^Bs (Var 93); in intermediate grades 
(Var. 94); In seventh grade (Var. -95); and ,«itqhth* grade absences (Var. 
113). The latter is reported as -a j>ercent of enrolled days during the 
first half of the' 1971-1972 term in categories .roughly equivalent to ; 
those used for the earlier attendance- data. 

As may be seen from Table 4.8 means and frequency 5l'Stributlons, 
excepting only' the more recent absences, the high an^l low behavior 
problem student groups are relatively s^fmi lar with respect to the sev- 
eral personal descriptors. Both student groups. were almost Identical 
with respect to age, 13«6 and 13.5 years;- race distribution, each with 
81* percent black; number of siblings ^meahs of 2.6 and 2. -7 for the 
high and low groups, respectively ); number of months enrolled in their 
elementary school; and earjier school absence records. 
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^ Table 4.8 

« 

Means, Sigmas, t's, and Frequency Distributions for ' F^ersonal Iv 

Descriptive Variables for High and Low Behavior Problem 
Portland Students asOefinefi by Teacher - Unit Leader Interviews 



Variable 




>tean 




1 




Frequencies 


90 - CA 










<162 


162- 
167 


168- >173 
173 ' . 


High 
Low 


47 

67 


163.6 
162.2 , 


5.5 
5.4 


. 1.25 


19 
■ 39 


Id 
18 


6 4 

7 3 


2 - Sex 








/ 

] 


Males 


Females 


High 
Low 


55 . 
69 








26 
30 


29 
39 


89^- Race 










Black White Other 


High 
Low 


55 
69 


• 






45 

56 




6" 4 
11 2 












<2 


.2 


3 4 >4 


High 
Low 


, 39 
47 

f 


2.6 
2.7 


1.6 
1.6 


<1.0 


^ 9 
11 


13 
16 


9 3 5 
= 6 7 7 ■ 


92 - TIme'l 
Enrol led 










1-2 
mos. 


3-6* 
mos. 


7-16 >16 - 
mos . mos . 


High 
Low 


46 ' 
• 68/ 


"3.4 
3.3 ■ 


l.O 
1.1 

• 


.<1.0 


6 
10 


1 
3 


7 \32 
10 >45— 



93 - Days' 
Abs.. Prim. 

High 
Low, 

94 ,T Days^ 
Abs.. Int. 

High 
Low 



95 - Days 
Abs.. 7th 

High 
Low 



0-9 10-19 20-29 >29 



49 " 2.4 t.O . 
41 2.2 1.0 <'-0 



44 

5^7 



2.3 
2.1 



1.0 
.9 



<1.0 



43 

61 



2.3 
• 1.7 



1.2 
.9 



2.67»« 



9 
1.3 



11 
15 



16 

so- 



ls 

21 , 



15 
24 



11 

22 



10 
7 



T2 
13 



4 

5 



7 

8 



6 
5 



12 
4 



113 - It of Time 
> Abs. .*8th 



High 
Low 



55 

69 



.11.7 -.10.4 
6.4 6.3 



0- 5- 12- >]6% 

4$ 11^ 16^ 

3 53»» '8 '6 '5 16 

^'^y 37 .21 8 3 



"Significant at the .05 level of confidence; **s<igni f leant at the .01 
I eve I . \ ■ \ 



data. 



'Means and siqmas based on values of 1, 2, I, and 4 for categorized 
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Only with, respect to the more' recent absences did a difference 
between the two groups appear. Figure 4.1 presents the Table 4.8 at- 
tendance data as percentages of students with differing absences for 
the fpur'school periods^. The ^shaded portion of each Figure 4.1 bac 
represents thd proportion or percentage of hicfh behavioral prob-lem 
students and-the unshaded pof-tlon, low behavioral problem students hav-. * 
Ing a given number of a'bsences; The categories for the half-year ab- 
sences for ^he eighth graders are proportionately equivalent to those 
based on the ful I school year. 'The total of the heights of the' bars is 
200 percent, since the shaded and unshaded areas represent proportional • 
frenuenties of their particufar sample (high or low BP) within "each inter- 
val. . . 



Figure 4. I ' , 

Rejatlve Frequencies of School Absences 
for High and Low Behavior Problem 8th ^Graders 




<10 10- 20- >30 
19 29 

No. Days Absent, Primary 



<10 to- 20- ?30, 
19 29 

Mo. Days Absent, Intermediate 



V. 
90- 

80- 
70 
60-i 
50- 
40- 
,30- 
20- 

10- 
0- 



VAR. 95 



VAR. 113 



<tO 10- 20^ >30 
19 29 

No, Days Absent. 7th -Gipade 




5- 12- >!5, 
It- 15 .y^ 

Percent of AhcAnr^/ftth HraHft 



iNote: Shaded areas represent proportions of h'igh bdhavior problem students 
in each score category. Unshaded d?las represent proportidhs of 
low behavior piroblem students in each 'score category. 
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This i*; also true of Figures 4.2 throunh 4.6. 
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Considering the four sets of graphs together/ an i nteresti ng ^pattern' 
of changing percentages of high absences is to be noted. The approximate-' 
ly matched absence records for t-e low behavior problem and the high ' 
behavior prob lew .students in th^ ear I ier grades clearly change over the 
school- years, with the proportion of low BP students having excessive 
absences reducing 16^to 9 to 7 to 4 percent and the liropoVtion of high 
BP students increa^ng from 17 and 14 percent 'in the earlier grades to 
28 and 29, respective l.y. In the upper elementary grades. ^ Though these fi- 
gures, do not reveal, whether or not the same. students contr ibuti ng to the 
17 percent for the earl ler" grades continued their high rate of absences ' 
into the eighth grade', ■ the fact that a near third of the more prominent 
behavior problem students are absent an average'of one or more days a week 
accentuates a serioUs-and established school delinquency problem 

^ ' -* ' 

The academically oriented variables comprising thei Table 4.9 data 
are recorded IQ's (Var. 101); the verbal (VaV. 97)^ 'qu^nti tati ve (Var. 98). 
and total (Var. 99) SCAT scores;, the Metropo I i tan 'Reading score (Var. - 
100); the teacher comments from student files regard.ing schoolwork, (Var • 
103); and th.e classroom tepcher ratings regard i ng "c lass contribution and 
preparation (Var. 300). As may be notdd, both*' the IQ's (comb i ned -samp le 
mean of 89.3) and the SCAT and reading scores, (comb i ned sample means in 
the low 40.'s as contrasted with the total Portl.and schools eighth grade 
mean of 50) suggest a generally below aver&ge scholastic achievement of* ' 
the students tested. . , ^ 

' . ■ . ' • • 

Neither 'ihe \Q nor the SCAT npr reading test scores 'di fferenti ated 
between the high and low behavior problem groups. Not only were the high 
and low group means very similar but the freqAj'fsncy distrlbuti'^nc i^r these 
five measures (drawn in Figure 4.2) were also quite-alike. -An exception 
IS the quantitative. SCAT score d i str ibuti on. wi'th a very narrow range of ' 
scores for -the low BP students. - ' 

Both ear I ie^ 'teacheV comments regarding school work and the' teacher 
classwork ratings, however', differentiated the high and low groups. Using 
the category codes 1, 2, 3, and 4 for the'. teacher comment variable yielded 
means of 2.5 and 2.7 for the BP and low BP students and. a t of 3.63 slg- 
^r.if leant at the ,.01 level. Slmi larly,, the:teacher Vatings~meins for the ' > 
BP and low BP groups were 2.7 and 1 .9, respectively, and a t of 5.24 
significant at the .01 level. - 7 

Though both teacher description variables provided significant mean 
differences, reference to their relative frequency distributions in Ptlgu^e 
4.2 reveals one clearly superior in discriminating between high BP an(} ' 
\Oi BP students. The teacher comment variable affords at best a moderate- 
separation, with o^ly 44 percent of the ^igh- BP- students described as 
less than satisfactory iti' their, school work Jas contrasted- wt-th 29 per- 
cent of low BP students ).f The teacheY classWork rating separations are 
considerably more distiact, with nearly half the hi''gt^'BP's rcqelvinq ratings 
a\«)raging below adequate, as contrasted w4fh just under a fifth of the 
low' bP/s; and o^nr a third of the low BP's roceivinq ratinqo' averaqinq 
noar 1he most fdi&orable rating, "qoocJ", ni con f ranted -with onlv 4 hinh 
5tudento' (l in !4). / ' -. 
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Tab l§ 4.9 : ' 

Means/ Si gmas, t's, and Frequency Dls'trl but ions for AcademTc 
■ Variables for High and Low Behavior Prob I em Porfland 
Students as Defined by Teacher - Unit Leader,. Interviews 



van ab I e 

■ — - ■ . t. 


N 


Moan 




t^ 




Frequenci«ier 




101 - 10 




• 






L ' 

71- 


84 


85-99 


>99 




High ■ 
Low 


23 
16 


89.5- 
89.0 


.10.5 
11.4 


' <1 .0 


5 
7 




15 

6 ■ 


3 
3 




N • • ' ' 

t- -J . 

97 - SCAT 
Verbal 




• 




* 


<35 


35- 
.44 


"45- 
54 


55- >64 
64 


Hiqh 
. Low .. . 


-41 
53 


38.4 
41.4 


9.4 
^.8 


1.47 


14 

18 


18 
12 


6 

18"" 


I ' 

5- 


0 
0 


98 - SCAT . 
" Qaan*.- ' , 




- 
















' High , ' 


41 

53 


41.2 
42.9 


11.2 
6.8 


<1.0 

s 


• 12 
. 2 


16 
,31 


17 


4 

3* 


1 

' 0 


99 - SCAT 
Total 








* 






1 






High ' 
Low 


42 

55 


39. <1 
41.6 


9.3 
. 9.2 

— > .1.-. 


' 1.27 


15 ' 

" 16 


17 

17. 


7 


2 

4 ' 


J 
0 


100 - Met, Reading 






■ - 












High 
Low 


38" 
55 


41.5 
41.5 


7.7 
9.3 


<1.0 


• 7 

• 11 ' 


18 
25 


11 

%15 


2 
4 


o^ 

0 


103 - Teacher Comments - 
School work 






Very 
■ Poor 


Poor 


Satis. Exc. 


High ^ 
Low 


45 

58 


*"2.5 
2.7 


• .6 
. .5 


1.72» 

« 


. 2 
0 


1J 


'24 
40 




1 
1 


300 - Teacher Ratlnqs 
Classwork . ' 


1 






<1.92 


f.92 
2.10 


- 2.11- >2.28 
2.28 


Hiqh '* 
Low * 


55 
69 


1.9 
2.2 


.3 
' .4" 


• 


.26 

;3 


14 

• 6 


.41 

25 




25 



:>ignjficant at the^.05 level of confidence; **siqni f i>^:ant at the 
.01 level. * " * . 

'Means and sigmas basetfyon values 1, 2, 3, an^ 4 f^r categorjcal 



data . 4 
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figure 4.2 - 

Relative Frequencies 
of Academically Related Scores' 
arvd Ratings Received by High and 
Low Behavior Problem 8th Graders 



125 - 

100 - 

75 - 

50 - 

25 - 

0 - 



VAR. 97 




VAR. 98 



100 
75 - 
50 - 

25 - 
0 



VAR. iOI - \q 



Sma. 



SCAT - Verbal 



>61- 




• 0-5+' M-^ «-M 55. >t,t 

SCAT - Quantitative 



VAR. 103 



% 

125 
100 
75 
50 
25 
0 



T. OQMM: - School wk. 



VAR. 99 



VAR. 100 




VAR. 300 




x 



0-34 ISM 45-54 >^ 0-34 i5-M <wz XAX^^Zn^yTri 

c V ^ ^. ^ ' a.ro 2.7M * 

SCAT - Total > ' MET, READiNg - T. RATS/ - Classwk! 



Note: Shaded areas represent proportions' of hi^h 'behavior problem studcrrts, 
"; unshaded areas low behavior problpm .students, . 
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Amonn tho roasons for the GUp.erior d i scVimi qat Ion oVtho ratinn*^ miqht 
.ho thn dif foronc^t'-/ In dfita format (one (1|g^vft^ from .written f I lo, f.ommonts 
\\fH\ tho :,cctlnd fr^m '.p<Trod <iofs of da i ivl^t i nn';) and prirticulcir ly tho 
<urronry of fho r.iti nH 'dajNt wi th rc^(>ect to tho . i ntorvi ow-has(jd hiot>"-low 
cMtofiori/at iop. However, data is noVavailabIc to conclude^ that oithcr - 
reason taker, nroccdence. .1*^ ' - ' . 

' ■ - . • ; • y- ■ ^ 
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Table 4.10 



Means, Slgmas^, j^**s ''ainct Frequency Distributions for Self Description 
Variables for Hfqh an^d Low Behavior Problem Portland ^ 
Students as Defined^by Teacher - Unit teacfer Interviews 



Variable 








+ 


• 


Frequencies 




308 - SAI 


< 










37-39 


40-42- 


>42 


Peers 

High 
Low 


48 

66 


38.9 
' ^9.5 


6. '7 
6^0 


< 1 .0 ' 


15 
16 


11 
17 


11 
14 


11 

1 17 


309 - SAI 










<40 


40-43 


, 44-47 


>47 


Faml ly 
High • 


48 

DO 


41.8 


7.2 


<1.0. 


18. 
to 


12 
14 


7 
19 


11 
14 


340 - SAI 










<39 


39-42' 


43-46 


>46 


School 

High 
Low 


48 

66 


38.8 
43.0 


- / 

8.5 
5.8 


3.13*« 


26 
16 


A 

12 


1 1 

1 1 

16 


7 
22 


311 - S/tl- 










<39 


39-41 


42-44 


>44 


Genera 1 . 
rfiqh 

L.v?W 


48 

DO 


c 

40.5 


5.4 


/k74 


16 

1 ^ 


12 


• 

16 


f1 

z3 


304 - POQ^ 










<30 


30-35 


56-41 


r >41 


General 


* < 
















High 

LUW 


5i 

AA 
OD 


32.7 
. / 


12.3 

11 A 


2,88«« 


21 
12 


5 
9 


10 

, 13 


15 

- . 32 


305 -*F^ 










<33 


33-38 


39-44 


« >44 


School work 


















Hfqh 
Low 


51 

b^' 


35.4 
41.7 


11.9 
11.1 


0 


22 
14 


• 4 


12 
'9 


13 

^ 30 


306 - POO 








' <31 


31 -JO 


57-42 


>42 


Teachers 


















/ Hir)h ' ' 
Low 


51 

66 


33.8 
39.9 


13.3 
'11.8, 


2.60«» 


23 
16 


8 
7 


6 
1? 


14 

31 


307 • pog 








* * 


<36 


36-41 


42-47 


>47 


Peers 


















Hlqh ' 
Low 


51 
66 


39.1 
43.0 


12.1 
-10.4 


1.86* 


18 

1-3 


3 

, 4 


•11 

20 


19 
29 



*5iani f icant..at the .05 level of conf i dence; *»siani f leant at the 
.01 level. -'^•'^ .^^^ ^ . 



The self-description variables In Table 4.10 include the four sub- ' 
scores from both self-appraisal Inventory (SAD (Var. 308-311) and the 
pupil opinion questionnaire (PpQ) (Var. 304-307). As may be noted from 
the table data-, the low BP students typically scored higher on all these 
eight measures', though differences between group means failed to reach" 
signif icdjice (af the .05 level) for the peers^ family, and general self- 
appraisal subtests. The generally similar proportions of high BP and 
low BP students in the various scoring intervals of these four least 
school -related subtests (see Figure 4.3) reveals this' non-differentiat-- 
ing pattern over the full test score ranges. 



F.igure 4.3 

•Relative Frequencies of Student Appraisal Inventory and Pupil Opinion 
Questionnaire Subtest Scores for High and Low Behavior Problem 8th Graders 



% 

80- 
60." 
40- 

20 - 



( VAR. 308 



<57 .31-35 •W-'^Z >4Z 
SAI - Peers 



VAR. 309 



SAI - FamI ly 



VAR. 310 



SAI - School 




<S9 39-4^ 42-44 >44 

SAI - General 



VAR. 304 



iyflU iiLyi. 



VAR, 30j 



^< 30 30-55 M>-4I >4-l 

POQ • General 



<35 33-3t 3^^^ >44 

PQD - School work 




Teachers 



3fe-4« 42-47 >47 

POQ - P^ers 



Note: Shaded areas 
represent propor- 
tions of high 
behavior problem 
students, unshaded 
areas low bohavloi^^/' 
problem students. 
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•Though yielding significant mean differences (at the .05 level), 
the POQ pedr subtest afforded. the weakest high-low BP separations, these 
operating only for low scores. For the three POQ subtests focusing 
on school In general, school work, and teachers, and for the single SAI 
subtest dealing wi'th self-concept as a student, much more substantial 
score differences were found; all four mean differences were significant 
at the .01 level . 

The extent of these differences Is revealed in the Figure 4.3 bar 
graphs. Proportions of high BP and low BP, students for these four sub- 
tests are generally similar within the middle score Intervals but reverse 
strlkingly-^f either extreme^ " 0ve^40 percent of the high BP students 
score toward The negative end of these attitude and Self-appraisal, sub- 
scales and generally less than half as many low BP*s. Conversel^y, high 
scores indicating pbsitlve attitudes toward school ^ schoo I work, and tea- 
chers and towards oneself as a student were earned by generally twice 
as many low BP's as high BP's, though this difference Is least strong 
for the attitudes toward teachers subscale. 



The 17 sex: i a 1^ relations measures in Table 4.11 represent the larg- 
est block of experimental variables. Five of these gre teacher tfescrip-. 
tions, two based on former teachers* comments concerning the students* 
social adjustment and behavior problems (Var. 104, 105) and three on 
current classroom teacher ratings made during three widely-spaced weekly 
periods (Var. 301-303). For all five teacher description variables, 
appreciable rfitferences were found between the n^qh BP and low^BP student 
groups both in terms of significant mean differences (at the .01 level) 
and in terms of frequency distributions. 

The extent ot. these differences Is evident by comparing the shaded 
(high BP) and non-shaded (low BP) bar graphs drgwn in Figure 4.4. For 
example. It may, be' noted that former teacher comments In student files 
regarding soci a T .adjustment (Var. 104) indicated "satisfactory" or better 
for 90 percent of the I6w BP students as contrasted to 39 percent of 
the high BP students. At the negative end of the scale, the reverse 
was true, only two low BP students (4 percent) as contrasted with 42 
percent of the high BP's»were described as. having "poor" social adjust- 
"ment. High BP students similarly received a disproportionately high 
percentage of negative comments regarding their behavior (Var. 105), 
with only one low BP eighth grader receiving more than a minor problem 
comment in hi^ earlier school records as contrasted with 30 percent of 
the high BP students. 

» These disprbportiona I Itles at both ends of the scales, I.e., a 
much greater percentage of high BP's described negatively and a much 
qreater precentage of low BP*s described positively, clearly extends 
to the frequency di-stributions for current classroom teacher ratings of 
disruptive behavior (Var. 301) and of how well the student gets a^long 
with those teachers (Var.' 302) and how well he gets along with his 
classmates (Var. 3^3). The similarities In frequency dlsj-ributions 
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Table 4.11 

Means, Sigmas, t's, and Frequency Distributions for Social Relations 
Variables for High and Low Behavior Problem Portland Students, 
as Defined by Teacher - Unit Leader Interviews 



Variable N 


Mean 




■ t 




c frequencies 




104 - Teache^ Comment 








Poor 


_ Good Satis. V. Good 


Soc. Adjust. 

High 36 
Low 55 


1.97 

2.'89 


.91 

.50 


6.14»» 


15 

2 


7 

4 ' 


14 
47 


0 
2 


105 - Teacher Comfnent 
Beh. Problems 








No Neg. Minor 
Remarks Probs. 


F. Ser. 
Probs. 


Ser. 
Probs.. 


High 47 
Low 57 


2.17 
1 


.92 
.51 


5.8.4»* 


1 1 

; 39 


22 
17 


9 
1 


5 
0 


301 - Teacher^atinas ' 








<.51 


.51-, 88 


.89-1 .27 


>1 .27 


DIs. Behavio# 

High 55 
Low 69 


.23 
.09 


.13 
.09 


6.68»» 


10 
40 


6 
1 7 


' 9 

D 


30 


302 - Teacher Ratinas 








<2.9 


2.9-3.1 


3.2-3.3 


>3.3 


Get Along w Teacher 
















High 55 
Low 69 


2.91 
3.36 


.48 
.47 


5.20»» 


28 
9 


9 
10 


9 


\ 

9 

DO 


303 -* Teacher Ratinas 
Get Aionp w Classmates 














High 55 
Low 69 


2.81 

3,27 


.59 

.42. 


§.02»»' 


- 26 
9 


J* 

10 
10 


. 10 
19 


9 

J 1 


313 - Mean Ratinas Made 
of Same Sex Peers 






<1.55 


1.55- 
J.50 


2.55- 
3.50 


>3.50 


High 51 
Low 69 


2.87 
2.99^ 


.58 
.55 


1.14 


0 

0', 


13 

15 ' 


30 
39 


8 

15 , 


314 - Mean Ratinas Made 
, of 0pp. Sex' Peers 
















High , 51 
Low 66 


2.42 
2.23 


.76 
.86 


1.24 


6 
16 


'22 
19 


21 

. 28 


> 

, 2 
3 


315 - Mean Rattnas Made 
















of Recdl led Peers r 
















High 45 
Low * 65 


3.45 
3.50 


.71 
.51 


<t.O 


1 

0 


" 2 
5, 


18 

20 


24 
40 



(continuod) 
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Table 4.11 (Continued) 



Variable N Mean <r t Frequencies 



316 - Mean Ratings Made <1.55 1.?5- 2.55- >3.50 
of School Adults 2.50 3.50 

. 

High 50 2.69 .91 , ,o 5 13 22 10 

.Low 69 2.87 .74 ' ' 5 15 33 16 



317 - Mean Ratings Made 
of Reca I led Adults 

9 

. High 26 3.54 .52 0 18 17 

Low • 59 ' 3.56 .58 ^'-^ 0 3 17 39 



323 - Mean Estimates Made 
of Ratings from Satne Sex Peers 



326 - Mean Estimates Made 
of Ratings fr or.i School "Adults 



327 - Mean Estimates Made 
of Rati ngs from Recalled Adults 



318 - Mean Ratings Received 
by Sam e Sex Peers 



319 - Mean Ratino s Received 
b^ 0pp . Sex Peers 



f 



High 49 2.95 .59 1 9 27 12 

Low ' 67 2.93 .59 ^'-^ 0 14 .32 ?1 



324 - Mean Estimates Made 

J°.t Rating s from 0pp. Sex Peers 

High 49 2.50 .86 ' 5 20 'l7 7 

Low 64 2.40 ..96 ^''^ \A 14 29 7 

325 - Mean Estim ates Made 

of Ratings fro m Reca I led Peers , 

High 43 3.50 .41 0 • 0 ' 19 24 

Low 63 3.'51 .45 ^^'^ 0-3 22 38 



H>gh • »w ■ 48 2.82 .79^T\,c»t 4 9 27 8 

Low ' -64 3.07 .7a 3 9 30 ^ 22 



High 26 3.71 .30 ^, « ' 0 0 6 20 

Low 54 3.66 .41 ^''^ 0 1 12 41 



Hi'gh 55 2.72 .55 _ 3 12 38 2 

Low 69 2.94 .52 ^•^'^ .1 14 38 . 16 



High 55 2.34 .52 ^, ^ 3 29 23 0 

Low 69 2.39 .52 • 6 26 37 0 



."Significant" at the .05 levarf- of j|QfiUdence; **sign I f icant at the .01 
I eve I . ' XlO 



Figure 4.4 

Relative Frequenctes of Descriptions of=Social Relations 
• of High and Low Behavior Problem 8th Graders 
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for teacher* comnnents concerning prior terms and current classroom 
teacher ratings suggest persisting s'bcfal behavior problems for many 
BP students. ' . * • . 

' The remajnlng*12 social relations variables aW all derived from 
students* rating and estimating of various subgroups of peers and 
adults. The first five variables are averages of ratings made by the 
student of other eighth graders'of his own sex (Var. 313); other , 
eighth graders of the opposite sex (Var. 314); peers he. added to his 
recall list (Var. 31^); sc^jool adults (Var. 316); and adults he added . 
to his recall list (Var. 3TT) ;^.^Simi larly , the next flvQ variables 
are averages of estimated f^t f rrg^s, :wh I the studefit expected to re- 
ceive from these same subgroups/ same Wx eighth graders (Vari 323), 
opposite sex eighth graders tVar. 324 J> recalled peers (Var. 325), 
school adults (Var. 326), and reca I lerfv adults (Var. ,327). The last 
^two social relations variables are averages of the ratings received 
by l-he student from other 'same sex elgtith graders (Var. 318)^and from 
other oppos'ite sex eighth graders (Var. 319). 

^ f ' \ ^ " 

As may be noted from the Table 4.11 means and frequency distri- . • 

butions; .d'i f ferences in these social relations measures between the . 
hinh BP and low BP'grfeu(>s were qener^aliy negligible. On ly. Tor *thei r 
expected /rat ings from school adults and for their ratings received from 
same sex eighth graders were the differences siqnificant (.05 level). 
This general lack of differences Jbetween the high behavior problem and 

/low behavior problem sl^dents' ratings made of others and expected from 
Dehors revealed In 'the similarity of relative frequency distributions 
presented in fiqure 4.5. Eyen the two measures with niqni f icantly dif- 
ferent means do not afford"much hiqh-low I3P discrimination, the differences 
apparently being principal ly hiyh ratings expected .from school adults 
by more low BP's (34 percent) than by hiqh BP*s (17 percent) and more low 

.bp's receiving high. ratings from same sox einhth qraders (23 percent) 
thap hiqh BP*s (4 percent). 

^ ^ • . * * . 

Most generally for'both the BP's and non BP's,(1) their average 
expected ratings' mirrored the ratings they made of others, (2) few 
students made sS^high ratings of opposite sex eighth graders as of 
same sex eighth gnpders, (3) both peer and adult recalled persons were 
especial ly wis 1 1, rated (students predominantly adding names of persons 
they got long- with especially well), and (4) very few students in- 
dicated that they typically do not get along well with most of the 
same sex eighth graders in their school -or for that matter with most 
school adults. Judging from the somfewhat preferential ratings re- 
ceived by the low BP students, both from their same sex peers (Var. 318) 



Hhough it will be noted In further summarizing these several 
high- low BP comparisons, [ It perhaps should be emphasized sooner that 
this repeated Identlf Ica-Jlon Is far from complete. A good half of 
the students, although >gentlfied as behavior, problem eighth graders, 
recel ved'non-negal-lye Ascriptions and are therefore undlf ferentlable 
from similarly described, low BP s'tudents. 



Figure 4.5> ^'^ 

Relative Frequencies of Social -Relations Rating and Estimating MeasJres 
^of High and Low Behavior Problem 8th Graders* 
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and from their teachers (Var. 302; see Figure 4.4) these expectations 
are probably more realistic for the low problem group than for the high 

The last set ^(;jLf experimental variables is presented in Table 4.12. 
These include meg^ures of t(je awareness or accuracy of the student's 
estimates or ratings he is receiving from same sex eighth graders (Var. 
320), from opposite sex eighth graders (Var.* 321 >, and .from his class- 
room teachers (Var. 322). In addition. Table 4.12 includes the score 
from the Picture Interpretation Test CPIT) as a further, non rating 
based social awa>nness measure. ^ ' ^ 

As may be noted from the Table 4.12 means and frequencies, excepting 

the mean accuracy scores for estimating the ratings they would receive 

from opposite sex eighth graders (which were typically least accurately 

estimated), differences between the high BP and low BP students on the 

other three accuracy measures were significant at the .05 level. 

> • 

Table .4. 12 

Means, Slgmas, _t's, and Frequen'cy Distributions f on Social Awarenass 
Variables for H gh .and .Low *Behavior Problem Porrtand Students 
as Defined by Teacher - Unit Leader' Interviews 4 

, . a , ■ 

Variable' ' N Mean' ff ^ • Frequencies ^' 

320 - Accuracy in Estimating <1.55 1.55- 2.55- >3.50 
Same Sex Peer Ratings ' • 2.50 3.50 

High • 48 1.00 , .27 >siQ#i 0 
Low 67 .85 .29 ^'^^ 0 

321 - Accuracy in Estimating^ ^ 
0pp. Sex P eer Ratings * ' -v^ 

Hiqh 49 1.20 .36 <, q 0 

Low 62 1.20 .32 • 0 



11 
1 



31 
37 



6 
34 



ir 

14 



36 
48 



2 

0 



322 - Accuracy in Estimatin g ' , 

School Adults Rating;; , 

'High 45. 1.29 .86 , ^o«« 5 9 ' ' 25 6 

Low ■ 65 .78 .58 0 11 , 31 23 

312 - PIT 10 11-12 13-14 14 



High 52 11.4 3.3 . 14" 10 ^ 10 18 

Low . 66 12.8 3.0 2.39 29 13 16 8 



Significant at the .01 level. 
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■These differences are further described 4n the Figure 4.6 histograms 
where by far the greater proportion of low error scores are earned by low 
BP students Arid higher inaccuracy scores by greater oroportions of hlqh BP 
students. 



, Figtjre 4.6 

^ Relative Frequencies of Measures 
of Accuracy in Ratings and 
of PIT Scores for High and 
Low -Benavlor Problem 
8th Graders 
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A constant arrl factual danger in this type of difference score is* 
that general estimating behavior (in this Instance, predominantly high 
expected ratings), can result fn persons appearing to be, accurate by coin- 
cidentally rather than deliberately agreeing with a generally high rater. 
Consis-tent hiqh-low BP. dl f ferences obtained for the PIT error score sug- 
gest perhaps a more individualized than general accuracy score, i.e., that 
this danger is less applicable than theoretic in the present instance. 
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Whether or not this Inaccuracy contributes to the student*s behavior 
problems can only b^ conjectural at this writing. All that these and 
the foregoing obtained differences between^ higK and low behavior pro- 
b lem^students can indicate Is the extent c/f these dl f fererices, , not their 
effect* The fol lowi ng mu I tlvarlate correlationa I . analyses will further 
examine relatedness among these Portland student measures* / 

■ ;■ • ■ ,. ( ■ 

' 2. Canonical Correlational Analyses * Limitations of -the fare- 
going high-low group comparisons are^the single one-at-a-time considera- 
tion of a large number of variables^, the exclusion of i ntervarlable 
relationships, and the difficulty of summary, -Examination of the matrix 
of I ntercorre4atjons of t»»ese 45 variables Indicated general indepen- 
dence among a 1 1 except subtest scores for the same test and therefore « 
probably limited data reduction poss I b5 1 iS'ies, However, the extent of 
the data reduction should not be concluded in advance of more through 
analysis. ^ , " ' 

Problems In the simultaneous consideration of multiple measure- 
ments for considering differences among Individuals or groups of in*- 
dividuals has been succinctly described by Cooley (1971). In a simpli- 
fied sense, the problem Is one of reduci ng the^nuffiber of dimensions 
needed for describing Indl vidua I -or grbup'dl f ferences. The-rnofe recent 
availability of high Ispeed' computers has led to the development of a 
^number of multivariate, techniques affording solution to jfhis problem. 
Coo[ey*s review includes a summary of the logic and algebra of the 
two alternate multivariate analyses used* wi th- the current data. These 
analyses Involved an exami nation of the canonical correlations between 
selected subsets of variables and ah examination of the factor struc- 
ture of the variables studied using a pri nci pal» component^ procedure 
with varimax rotation . Though fcertainly not independent of their s^«- 
lutions, together these two analyses pe'rmit a broader interpretation, 
of the intervarlable relationships among the several test score, rati ng, 
and background measures obtained for the Portland eighth grade sample* 

In considering the matrix of intercorrelations among the large 
set of variables used'in this study, a question of particular interest 
was that of extent of over I ap between subsets of variables. The pr9'- 
blem of maximizing the relationship between two subsets of' variables 
is solved by the canonical correlation procedure which provides a si- 
multaneous optimum weighting ,(in a least ^qyares sense) of the varia- 
bles within each of two subsets and the extraction of additional pairs 
of orthogonal linear functions until the "independent dimensions of, 
informational overlap between the tv/o subsets are exhausted" (Lohnes 
and Marshall, 19651. In particular, the question answered by the canon- 
ical \< Is how much of the variance of two I i near .compos i tes is shared. ^ 
This proportion of variance represented by the squared canonical is 
not- to be confused with the "shared variance of the two sets". 

Whese analyses were supported by the Instructive assistance of 
S. David Farr and the programming assistance of Dick A. Genardi. 
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Stewart and Love (1968) have outlined a canonical correlational 
analysis adapting. informational theory concepts for dealing with canon- 
ical correlations. ' Irf their anafysls they considered the terms similarity, 
redundancy, and correlation to be analogous. 'These writers recommend a 
non-symmetric measure of ^redundancy . Their analysis was genera I ly -fo I- ^ 
lowed 'in examining, the relationship among' pairs of each of seven subsets 
of two to five variables. These^^subsets of variates were 'each selected 
as forming somewhat intradepend^rtt measures. -.These, were : (1) current •' ^ 
teacher descriptions, 4 nc I uditng.^he intervj>w-based rating of behavior 
problem severity used the focal »variable in the preceding single 
variable analyses (-Var. 106, 300-303), (2) earlier teacher cormientary 
in school records (Var. 103-105) , '(3) subtests on the -SAI (Var. 308-611) 
(4) subtests! on^-the POQ (var. 304-307\, (5) student ratlings o.f how well 
he gets alor/g with othfers"(Var. 313-3J7), (6) estimates of how others- 
rated .himsel f (Var. 523-327), and (7) rat'i nas 'actua I ly received frjom 
other eighth grade«s (Var. 318-319). A summary of the -f^esultina" canonical 
.correlatiorial analyses is presented in Table 4.13. - . • 

To reduce the length of Table 4.13, data rows^for r<6ots providinxj- 
no further (zero) redundancy ^are not Included, The fiVst column entrle^i* 
are the canonical correlations, R, i ndi cat 1 ng.;t-he' maximum I Inear Velafion- 
ship between the. two sets of variables. Excepting only the set .of ^stu- 
dent ratings of various groupings of other persons (school. p.^ers same . . 
and. opposite sex, recalled peers, school and recalled adults) paired- with 
estimates these students made of these same ratee groups, which yielded 
at! R of .90, these maximum*" coefficients typically only reached the\40's'" 
and .50's. - 

The second column, R , expresses the prbpbrtion of variance > shared 
by the linear composites of the two sets of v^riajjles'. For >alT*the pair-, 
ings of the sove^ sets of variables, excepting again the student ratings 
and estimates pai-ring, these percentages were ^qenera I I'y low^ typically 
onty about 20 percent. ^ ■ \ ' ' 

The third column reveals the percent of vari ance'extrc^cted by each ' 
succeeding.' canonical vari.ate. It should be noted -that, thdi. total proportion 
of extracted variance for t^e .set containing the fewer variables always 
will sum to unity, since the analysis extracts as Sian^ factors- as' there 
are variables. For examp-le; In the first canonical &nalysi& of Table 
4.,13, 76 percent of the variance (.37 + .17 * .22) of the fJve te^srher 
descriptio'fl varia^blesT comprising the left set was utifized in forming 
the thrpe cdnDnkTal variates, wh i le ' 100 , percent of the three feacher com- 
ments variables comprisino the right^et was u-tilized. .♦ 

The redundancy columns contain 'perhaps the most meaningful summary ' 
d^ in the exploratory context cf the present analysis. These e'ritries 
Heveal the percent of variance of the left set predicted by the variance 
6f the right set (and 'the reverse for the right column, entries). The 
percent column to the right of each redundancy column indicates the'- pro- ' 
portion of total redundancy accounted for by the first canonical var late, 
then- the proportion accounted for by .the second canonical variate and' so 
forth. Po>- example, the sum of the first left set of redundancy values 
Is .19, indicating' that given all three canonical var i%teai only. 19 percent 
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Table 4.13 

Summary o* Canon ica> Correl-ation Analysis 
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Table 4,13 (Continued) 
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of the variance of the teacher description'variables (the left set) 
is predictable from the teacher comments variables (the right set). 
Of this 19 percent, 82' percent (..15/. 19) is accounted for by the first 
canonical variate and 10 percent (.02/. 19) by the second. Typically in 
the fable 4.13 data, the second canonical, variate accounts for very lit- 
tle additional variance. For the right set, the to+al redundancy is 26 
percent, indicating a slightly better prediction of earlier teacher com- 
ments from current teacher descriptions. 

ThesI values of 19 and 24 percent are both quite low,, though, and 
suggest a lack of relationship between these two sets of variables, 
and- the probable futility of further attempting to develop a simplified 
structuring t?etween these two sets of variables. Considering that the. ^ 
.redundancy entries for all set| of variables except the^ratlngs and 
estimates are ev^n considerably lower, the conclusion for these near- * 
zero redundancy pairings must be one of non-re I atedness among the sets 
in the informational sense of overlapping information. Of the several 
sets o^ variables only the student ratings and their estl?nates of 
ratings made of tHem are i nterpredictab le. The extreme independence 
among" the various sets strongly suggests lack of a simplified factor 
structure for the several variables, studied. " ^ 

5; Principal Components Analysis ^ The principal components analysis is 
a widely used technique for examlni^ng differences among sets of measures' ^ 
using a limited number of dimensions. Computationally, the analysis pro- 
ceeds from a matrix of. intercorrelations to develop a factor structure 
accounting for a maximum amount of the total variance with the fewest 
number of factors. Essentia I ly, the question asked through this procedure 
was, "How are the various experimental measures of the Portland student's 
academic achievement, teacher Interaction, deportment, self-appraisal, 
school i^ttJtude, social relations, and social awareness organized?" In ^ 
other words, ''What is the factorial structure of these many student descrr*p- 
tion variables?" 

The Pdrtland testing program j-n vol ved an extensive data collection 
in six ctasses of eighth graders attending school in a predominately black 
urban area. The'data, reduced to 45 variables by combining test and re- 
test scores (see preceding subsectipn C. 1.), was further reduced to 57 
variables by retaining only the current attendance measure, eliminating 
the l(^ (availab le, for only 52 students), the subtest SCAT scores, and number 
of siblings, and CA (nearly all students were either 13 or 14 years old). 

... 
The principal components analysis of these 37 retained variables 
utiljzed an SPSS factor program supported on an IBM 360/50 computer at 
the University or Oregon. Factors with eiqenvalues greater than unity 
were rotated by normalized varimax procedures to simplify interpretations 
of factors. Ten factors were extracted representi ng 74 percent of the 
variance. The factdr loadings that largely determined these ten factors 
are shown in Table 4.14. For'reader convenience, loadings of .30 and less 
have been deleted. The obtained communa I i t ies representing the propor- 
tion 6f each varlab lejs .variance explained by the ten extracted components 
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Table 4.14 



Rotated- Factor Loadings of 37 StuxJer^t Descri^ption Variables 
That Largely Determine Ten Factors 



Rotated 

Factor ^ 

,Loading • Variable . Description of Variable 



Factor 1: Self-Description of Social 
Relations 

9K(.87) 314 Reports getting along well with opp. sex 

8th graders , 
Reports getting along well with same sex 

8th graders 
Reports getting along well with school 
adults 

♦ 85 (♦87) , 324 Expects to receive fay.orable socral rela- 

tions ratings from opp. sex 8th graders 
Expects to receive favorable social rela- 
tions ratings from same sex^8th graders 
Expects to rec^e favorable social rela- 
^■•ons ratings from school adults 
^' / 321 Accurate in estimating social relations 

ratings of himself by opo. sex 8th 
graders 

^-^^^ 113 Relatively good school c)-tendance 



.73 (.77) 313 
.4.4 (.74) 316 



.69 (.76) 323 
.46 (.65) 326 



Factor^ 2:. Current Teacher Rati 



nqs 



•^3 (.76) 106 Described by his teacher and unit leader 

as a non-behavior problem ttudent 
.80' (.73) 301 Described by >fw:lassroom teachers as non- 

^ disruptlng^n class ' , 

.74 (.65^ ^ 302 Described by h i s. classroom teachers as 

getting along weM with them 
.63 (.70) ^ 300 , Described 'by his classroom teachers as pre- 
pared or contributing to class work 
Descr;ibed by his classroom, teachers as 

getting along-well with his classmates 
Reports getting along well with school' . 
^ adults 
•36 326 Expects to receive favorable social relations 

ratings from school adults 
•37 322 Relatively accurate In estimating social rela- 

tions ratings of himself by his tea'chers 



.32 303 
.44 (.74) 316 



(con1 irujfWi) 

i 
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Rotated » 

Factor ^ , 

, ' Loading Variable ^ Description of Variable , 

. ' Factor 3: Se I f-Descriptlon of School 

Envi ronment 

,94 (.92) M?!,^^^ Expresses favorable attitudes toward 

' school i n genera I 
.94 (.92? 305 Expresses favorable attitudes toward 

» school work ^ 
.91 (.91 J 306 Expresses favorable attitudes toward 

teachers 

.88 (.86) ' 307 Expresses ^favorab I e attitudes toward 

peers - ' . 

Factor 4; Self-Description of Social 

Relations wl th> Reca I I Persons 

.82 (.75) 327 • --^^^cp^ts to receive favorable social rela- 

tions ratings from recalled adults 
.77 (.76)*' 325 , Expects to receive favorable social rela- 

• - • ' t ions- ratings from recalled peers 

.i6 \ \ 326 F:xpects't6 receive favorable social rela- 

ytlons rating* from school adults 
323 Expects to receive favorable social rela- 

, tlons ratings from same sex 8th gra'ders 

.77 (.71) 3f,17 Reports getting alpng well with recalled 

' , adults 

.J .72 (.72) 315 Reports getting along*well with recalled 

peers 

Factor 5: Sel f -Appraise I Regarding 
School and Faml ly 

.85 (.79) 311 Expresses favorable self -concept In 

.general 

.78 (.78) 309 Expresses favorable self -concept 

regarding fami ly 

.'67 (.62) " 308 Expresses favorable self -concept regarding 

peers 

.67*(.69) 310 Expresses favorable self-concept regarding 

school work ' 
# 

Factor 6: Behavior Reports by Former 
Teachers * 

/ , - ■ 

.83 (.78)' 104 Described favorably bv former teachers 

regardlnc) social adjustment 
-.7? (.71) 105 Described favorably by former teacher<i 

regarding behavior problems 
,58 105 ' Described favorably by former teachers 

regarding school work 

, (cent inured) 
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Rotated 9 
r actor 

Loading Variable Description of Variable 

Factdr 6 (cont. ) 

"•55 106 Described by tpacher and unit leader as a 

non-behavior problem student 
•^^ 303 Described by his classroom teachers as pre- 

pared and contributing to class work 

Factor 7; Minority Race Problems 
• (Not Being Black) 

•79 (.75) -89 Non-black 

-.73 (.77) 318 Receives unfavorable social relations ratings 

from same sex 8th graders. 
-.55 (.70) 319 Receives unfavorable sod.ai relations ratings 

i» from opp. sex 8th graders 

'••3' 323' Expects to receive unfavorable social rela- 

tions ratings from same sex 8th graders 
"•^2 320 Inaccurate in estimating social relations 

^ratings of himself by same sex 8th 
graders 

-.50 (.64) 303 Descrij^ed by his classroom teachers as not 

gefting ^along well with classmates 

Factor 8; Academic Achievement „ i ^ 

.89 (.85)' 99 Achieving higher verbal and quantitative SCAT/ 

scores .> / 

.87 (.85) 100 • Achieving higher reading test scores / 

(.61) 103 Described favorably by former ^teachers regard- 

ing school work ' ' • 

Factor 9; Social Awareness 
.62 (.50) 312 Achieved higher PIT scores 

.60 (.68) 322 Accurate in estimating social relations ratings' 

from school adults 

.57. (.68) 320 Accurate In estimating social relations ratings. 

from same sex 8th graders 
.42 (.55) 321 ^' Accurate in estimating social relations ratings 

from opposi^te sex 8th graders 

Factor 10; Maleness 
.82 (.81) ? Male 

-.^0 (.70) 319 Expects to receive unfavprable social rola- 

tions ratinqs from opposite sex 8th qradorr> 
"•^^ i^l Inaccurate in estimatinq social rel at ion% 

ratinqs from opp. sex 8th nrriders 



Note: Communal ities are noted In parentheses next to that variable's 
largest factor loading. 
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are noted In parenthesis to the right of the largest factor loading for 
that variable. To^ld in summarisation, the factors are presented with 
' descriptive names and the variabfes as student behavior descriptors. 

The mu»ltldimenslonal nature of 37 student description varlables^ts 
evident in the dispersion of factor loadings presented In Table 4,14, 
Ten factors had eigenvalues gr^eater than unity. Over two-thirds of the 
37 variables had communa I Ities greater than .70; nine had conimunal i ties 
above' .80. Most of the ten .factors are identified by two or three high 
.loading variables with relatively little additional loading from variables 
common to more than one factor. 

f 

The first factor large I /consists of the peer social relations mea- 
sures.Jn particular, ratings made by 8th graders of how well they get 
along with other Bfh graders of same and opposite' sex and estimates they 
made of how these other 8th graders ratejj them. This factor also had mi- 
nor loadings from'student ratings and estimates regarding getting along 
with school adults and on their accuracy in estimating how peers (partic- 
ularly opposite sex 8th graders) rated them* School attendance, which also' 
loads somewhat on this first factor, ^has generally negligible loading on 
any other factor and a total commor? variance of ^dnly 47 percent. In all, 
the first factor accounts for 19 percent of the total variance of the 37 
variables. , ^ \ 

^ ■ " . 

The largest loadings on the second factor were for those variables 
based tjn current teacher ratlnijlis. .and descriptions o-f thefr students' in- 
class disruptlveness, general 'behavior problems, and teacher-student re- 
lationships. Student ratings as to how well he gets along with school adults, 
the ratings he expects f.rom these adults, and his accuracy fn making these 
estimates all have minor loadings on thTs teacher rati ng'.factor. This, 
second factor accounts for 13 percent of the variance. ♦ 

^ . The four subtest scores^from the Pupil Opinion Questionnaire band 
together to form t^e third factor, a self description of the * student|s 
school environment . All four subtests have loadings in the high .80's 
or .90's and these subtests remain clearly separate from all of the 33 
student^descriptors." This facVor accounts for eight percent of the var- 
iance. . ^ 

The fourth factor principally consists of student social relations 
ratings, estimates, and accuracy measures all involving recal led persons t 
that is,' adult and peer persons personally known^to the student and added 
by him to his rating and estimating list. Apparently, ratings and estimates 
made of these recalled persons ?Ve factorial ly distinct from ratings and 
estimated made of school adults and other 8th graders, though estimates 
•of ratings made by schoo^ adults and by sarne sex 8th graders -have minor 
loadings on this recall persons factor. This factor accounts for eight 
percent of the variance. 

As' with Factor 3, Factor 5 invo-lves only subtests from a single stu- 
dent description Instrument, in this Instance, the Self Appral^y^' Inven- 
tory. Items on this inventory were designed to measure the student's 
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self concept regarding family, peers, schoolwork, and se If- In-general . 
These measures apparently separate from aU of- the other 53 student 
descriptor yarlabjes Included In tffe analysis. The self apparls al factor 
accounts for six percent of the variance. 

Three of the five variables with non-trivial O.30) loadings on 
Factor 6, are derived from teacher commentaries regarding their student's 
social and school behaviors in earlier terms. The remaining two varia- 
bles are Current teacher descriptions. The distinctness of this factor 
appears to be continuing or persisting adjustment problems in the school 
setting rather than the more current focus of Factor 2. This prior tea- ♦ 
cfher report factor accounts for five percent. of the variance. 

Factor 7 is especially interesting rn that it has a singularly pos- 
itive high loading from' race (non-black coded high) and high negative 
loadings from ratings received from other 8th graders of both sexes. 
The classroom teacher ratings of how well their students get along also 
loads negatively on this factor, as do the students, expectations of ratings 
from same sex 8th graders and his a^ccuracy in estimating these ratings. 
Apparently this factor reflects problems in minprtty race relations , 
the' less than 25 pergent of non-b lack -student? receiving and expecting 
to receive lower social relations ratings from the other 8th graders.' 
This factor accounts for five percent of the variance. 

Factor 8 is clearly academic achievement, oriented wfrh major loadings 
from the SCAT total score aqd the Metropolitan Reading Test score <ind 
a further substantial leading from thi^ teacher comments r%aardihq previous 
terms' schoolwork. No other stojdent description variable has more than 
neqiiqible loading on this factor, the largest of these being only .23 
for present term schoolwork ratings. The 'academic achievement factor 
accounts for a brief four percent of the variance. 

The Picture Interpretation Test score and the three measures of 
accuracy of estimation of adult and peer social relations ratings of 
oneself together comprise Factor 9.' In reporting that this sociaK awarer 
"Qss factor accounts for only three percent of the variance, it should ^ 
be recalled these measure's, before combining Into a compos I te" score of 
first and second test scores, all had relatively low test-retest coi|fela- 
tlons. The extent tp which error variance may have depressed this fac- 
tor is, of course, unknowable from the present data. 

* 

The only variable with a high loading on* the final factor is sex 
(males coded 1, females 0). The two other variables Identifying this 

factor are expected^ social relations ratings from opposite sex 
8th graders and accuracy in making these same opposite sex estimates. 
Both have moderate to low negative loadings. This final factor also 
accounts for only three percent of the variance. 

In overview it must be concluded from the foregoing factor analysis 
summary that the 37 student descr-iptor variables fail to reduce to but 
a few generdlly distinct factors. Though the analyst s^was -i nstructi vo 
in identifying some unsuspected groupings or dimensions such as 'social 
awareness, social relations with "recalled persons" as separate from 
those involving school ,peers and adults, distinguishing between present 
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and prior term teacher descriptions, a minority race factor, and sex 
as a separable (though unclear) fopus,' the major finding was that of 
the,multidiiv»ensional ity of the many pleasures taken of student social 
and school behaviors, attitudes, an'3 skills. 

^Followlnq a description of trials' of two experimental educational 
units initiated in Schools and M, a final section o1 ^this report 
(Section VI) wl.l I offer a summar/ of the social 'comoetency measure-' 
ment efforts In both the Portland and the.Eupene area schools. 
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" Section V • 
DbVfcLUPMENT AND TRIAL OF nDUCATiONAL UNITS 

A. Y School Setting^ ■ ' ' 

The final phase, of the project was an\exp lora1-lon ot two possfbi Ti- 
tles for educational units, each of which rtight lead to a larger currlcu- 
lum for the remediation of' social competency deficits of 8th .grajlers, 
.These units were the outgrowth of extensive discussion with school and 
community informants regarding the behaviors and n^eds of the students, 
particularly as these related to school performance and peer relations. 
For both units, 8th , grade teachers were directly Involved In the planning 
and mapping out of the Intended daUy classroom activities. The two units, 
one ten weeks long and the othef eight weeks long, were trial run as part 
of. a regular social .studies class In two Portland elementary schools In 
rhe f^l I of 1971. ' 

The school settings have already been described In the first" pages 
of .the preceding sect I on , - Schoo I s M and N each enrolling approximately 
600 elementary children from the predominantly black Alblna district of 
Portland, Oregon. Each school had three classes of 8th graders of approx- 
imately 28 students each. One class In each school was, selected as a * 
trial .class for the experimental, units. 

Both experimental class teachers were white and had several yearo of 
teaching, experience. Both were assigned- practice teachers to assist them 
in conC'Jctlng the educational unit. The class N teacher was female; her i 
aide wa§ a white male completing his practice teaching in a lower grade/ 
in School M. The class M teacher was male; his aide was a black female 
also completing an elementary education degree program by practice teach- 
ing in School M. , , 

The School N class consisted of. 16 boys and 13 girls, all black ex- 
feof for one white boy and one American lijdian girl. The School M class 
consisted of 11 boys and 15 girls,. all black except 4 white boys and 3 
whi.te girls. During the trial period, six experimental class students 
withdrew and three new students entere'a. In addition, both classes had 
a high rate -of absences (some due to suspensions), averaging 4 cr 5 stu- 
dents out-. of clas's on any given day. 

As described generally W/ their teachers, the students in those ^oo Is 
are considered to be emotional and responsive, but not thoughtful abouT* 
their actions. They live very much In the present, fhey are extremely 
flctlve phyiirally and seldom hold still for more than a few minutes. 
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5.-2 * ^ ^ . . ^ ' . • 

They are impatient with any hesitation or delay and things must be kept 
moving at a rapid pace to keep their attention. Thef*e is I Ittle 'pressure 
from the family to do weTl In school (appi*^oximately half the students 
do not live vHth their parents) and most bf these students cannot see 
any present or future value in academic pursuits; consequently^ most 
are not good students even if .they could be. These negative attitudes 
'toward authority and school In general are so great that peer pressure 
does not allow a student to express any Interest in academic activities 
even though he may actually feel some interest. 

Teachers seem to fee* that their control of the. class is constantly 
'in Jeopardy. They tend tp^go along with the mood of the class, waiting 
for the grouiJ to "settle down" bjBfore they.try^to do anything related 
to schoolwork; after ^ particylarly exci ti ng -event which stirs the 
students up — such asa serious street fight — this settling down period 
may t^ke several ddys, durirtg jwhich the teachers often fall back on 
structured studies such as spel I ing Jllessons on an Individual basis. 
These students* have had almost no experlencfl^working in groups; they 
have not examined -the possible UesirabHIty of working with someone 
they do not especl&lly like In order to get as. certain Job. done. 



B. CooperatWe Production Unit for School N . 

K Development of Unit . Jn-the spring of 1971, the project co- 
• director moved to Portland and' spent three months investigating the 
school system, contacting 'community representatives, and working with 
administrators and teachers In the selected schools to develop an edu- 
cational unit to be sc?heduled for the-next fall. Her assistant was 
a black woman who was jGst finishing her final year of teacher training 
in Sc*^ool N and would .be teaching social studies .there as a regular 
teacher the next fall. In reviewing several poss-Ibi 1 1 ties for curri- 
culum development, additiona! teachers and school personnel were con- 
sulted. They concurred in recommend i ng a proposed ten week production- 
managjment unit. 

The project cod I rector worked closely with her assistant to out- 
line an educational unit— its focus, methods, and hoped for results — 
then moved ifrom Portland, I eavi ng the -working up of specific daily lesson 
plans to the assistant to complete over the- summer ^ As these plans 
were produced, the original idea was modified into a cooperative pro- 
duction unit iff which the class would form several smalf coops, each 
manufacturing and selling a simple craft item. Under thi? arrangement, 
the emphasis would be upon group cooperation— the groups would have 
to work out their own problems and^ would receive help with discussion 
skills in order to do this. They would work toward developing an ap- 
preciation of different kinds of talents and personalities, and hope- 
fully they would discover the satf sifaction of working together success- 
/ fully. 
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Emphasis uDon development of group cooperation Was well supoorted • 
by the .consulting school personnel as a social competency clearly lack-, 
ing among their 8th grade students. The unit design cal led for ten weeks 
• of daily sessions of approximately one hour each, with Fridays left 
open as an extra period which might be used to catch up o^fanythinq not 
completed during the first four days of the week. All activities were - 
planned for the afternoon home room social studies class, which comprised 
a tWo-to- three-period block of class time'. • . ' 

The unit's activities were designed to involve the students in makinq 
group decisions and analyzing how well their group is working. • Group 
discussions were at first to be based on making practical decisions about 
the products, and later students were to be encouraged to discuss their 
own and others' feelings.. In this way, they would d^veloo a greater 
awareness and understanding of each Individual's importance to the qrouo 
effort. . 

/ 

The upit activities were also meant to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility in the 8th graders. Each small group of approximately five students 
would be responsible for organizing itself— choosi ng its own officers, 
making i"+s own decision about what article to manufacture, and setting 
up its own workschedule and. product ion system. „ Any persona I „prob I ems 
between qroup members, or such decisions as what to do about the member 
who Is not working, were to> b^ worked out by the group itself. 

0 

Incentive for the students to carry through the manufacturi nq pro- 
cess and continue to produce >he articles even after the novelty of doing 
something different in cjass had worn off was to be provided by the ex- 
•oectation that their articles woula be purchased and the profits divided 
among the group members. -A buyer from a ^raft shop wa§ scheduled to 
visit the class during each of the two production periods (the first one 
of six weeks, the second of four) to discuss prices and quality. Then, 
at the .end of each period; he was to jeturn to do the actual buying. 
Buying was underwritten by the research projeqt, but the atftlcles would 
actually 'put on S3ie In the craft shop. I 

Affer the introduction to the unit had been presented , to the 'class, 
the teacher and the curriculum aide were to play low-key roles, encour- 
aging the pupils when needed but not forcing them In any particular direc- 
tion. In effect, the teacher and a.ide were to serve as impartial mpder-'' 
ators In pointfng out what was actually happening In group* discuss ions 
and in offering technical assistamce during work sessions. The students 
would have to live with the results of whatever they did and did not do. 

When the groups reorganized for the second production session, stu- 
dents in those groups which had had bad experiences would have the chance 
to analyze their group's problems and do better the next time. The sec- 
ond production session would also provide a chance for each student to 
work with new oartners and reduce the monotqpy of the group interactions. 
The teacher was to arrange the composition of each of the first set of 
groups, breaking up digues and separating- problem children, but the 
second set of groups was to be organized by the students themselves after 
they had a chance to see how and which people work together. Possibly, - 
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they would have learned that best friends are not necessarily the best 
workers and would have learned to appreciate' the abilities of some 
students they did not know before.- The entire process, thjsn, was to be 
one' of encouraging students to organize and to make group' decisions, 
to solve both practical and social Interaction problems, to look at 
their own and their peers' behavior and dedide what kinds of behavTor 
will bri.ng successful* results, and to learn to discuss these^ matters 
openly and honestly. ^ - . 



2 . Schedule of the Cooperative Production Unit 

a. First Six Weeks Session 

Week 1 . I n troduct i on ^ 

I Introduction and practice of <llscu5sion and analysis 
skills by means of game-playing, graphic illustration 
" of cKalns of events, audlo-visuat materials. 

Introduction to production unit, what students will be 
doing, exp lanatlon .of how a cocp organization works, 
emphasi zi ng importance of individual to effectiveness 
^ of whole group. . , 

Division of class into five groups of five or six mem- ^ 
b§rs e^aph, composition prevlously*#«determi ned by the tea- * 
^ Cher. , I 

Introduction and practice of techniques of problem- 
solving. 

r 

Week 2 . . - . 

Field trip to three or four downtown shops to have stu- 
dents i nvesti gate- tyf5es of products which are selling; 
prices, materials, etc. 

Election of officers Irl each group. 

Discussion within groups of what products to make.^ JGroups' 
each make decision on product and prepare a list of sup- 
plies needed^ 

First work session. (Supplies have been obtained by 
teacher.) Group decision on manufacturing^ procedure, 
time schedule, .etc. 
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Week 3 

Alternate work gessl^s and discussions. 

Class discussion of problems that arose 'during first 
work session. Each group tries to work out solutions 
to^ts own problems. * ' j 

Discussion of Individual contributions to groups' 
problem-solving attempts and writt^ report by each 
studpnt, 

Vteek 4 

Alternate work sessions and discussions. * 

Analysis by group members of individual member contri- 
butions. 

Week5;7 . . ' 

Class discussion of progrefessof manufacturing and pro- 
duct quality and saleabi I i'ty. 

Visit from buyer, who talks to each group about the 
quality of Its goods, what he Is looking for, possible 
pricing, grading of goods. 

'Group discussions regarding what buyer has pointed 
out,' need for production changes, whether or not to 
accept his price offers, etc. 

V ■ 

Continue work sessions. . 

Week 6 ^ \ 

Alternate work and discussion sessions. 

4 

Group discussion. 6f Individual contributions to com- 
pletion of products. 

Fl ha ^ visit from buyer, purchase of goods, and distrl* 
butlon df profits among group members* 

Evaluation by each grou|J o^f Its productlon^nd Intfer- 
personal relationships during the entire six- weeks. 
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Last Four Weeks Session ^ ^ 

Generally, this wlH be a repeat of the entire pro- 
cess, but without the need for Introductory materials 
or the field trip* Since the students have had prac- 
- ' tlceMn decision-making, the shorter production session 
,of. four wejeks should be adequate* This time students 
win choose their own small groups, with the one restric- 
tion i'hat each group be balanced by sex. Once again, 
discussions and work sessions will alternate or combine, 
* ttie buyer will come during the middle of the session, 
aitd group members will be asked to analyze their own 
and others' contributions. Students will also be asked 
to discuss whatever v^nt wrong' during their first ses- 
^ si on and how to avoid th6se mistakes In the new groups. 

Buyer wl 1 1 return at end of four weeks to select goods 
for purchase, profits will be divided, and each group 
will prepare an evaluation of Its activities, 

/ • " 

3. Trial of Experimental Unit (School N) 

a. Introduction to Unit , The cooperative producHon unit was 
Introduced Into School N during the afternopn social studies period 
in the fifth school week of the fall 1971 term. The Introductory games 
and problem-solving exercises of the first week of the curriculum went 
well.' These consisted of a "falling game". In which one student would 
allow himself to fall and be caught by the others; a towenof blocks 
In which each block represented a student, used to illustrate group 
strength arising from -Interdependency of Its mertibers and leading Into 
a discussion of the nature of a coop; and problems for group decision, 
(T) to arrange a list of deslrab.Ie occupations and (2) fo decide what fl 
items would be mostji^cessary for desert survival. 

^ The stud^t^ enjoyed taJklng about the problems as a total cl^ass^ 
especially wfJen there was no obvious answer, but whep they separated 
into thefr small groups, discussion fell apart and the group leaders 
became tyrannical. Each group then chose a spokesman tq get up In, front 
of the class and explain why his group made the choices It did. These 
students were listened to with interest and attention, by the others. 

During this first week, the teacher had decided the pompositlon 
of the first small groups. The most' tmportaht consideration was sim- 
ply that the groups should function, so she created five qropps of 



A one-week tryout of some of thdse activities had been conducted 
during the summer inv6lvi<ng seven School N eighth graders. 

4 
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!k ' J'^ ? ? ^^""^ nucleus -of a strong personality whom 

she predicted would bec^ame the qroup leaders (which they did), atfler 
considerations were balancing the'sexes and different levels of abiCity . 

Wd ^rJ^r^tTd^n"?^"^""^ °^ 



The choosing of a group, leader and a recorder was done by a process 
^Ih'^Jo ""T/Tl: suggest who should- fill the ppsition 

and the resffof the group .would agree or disagree oraljy unti I they had 

^ the bas'is of. ability, not necessarily on popularity. 

* ' ' ' ^ 

V, ^' Selection of° Candlemakino. Because these students had- Had I i t- 
I 'aTw'^^HilJ '"\^'"9j^|"^=f +^^«y needea to- get sane pre I iminary 
1 iri t "^^^^l""^^ °* articles they might be able to make, what materials 
would be n^ded What they would co^t, and how lona the manufacturing 

^o°JL't r Vf!; ''■'P ^° downtown craft shops was arranged 

so that the studeVits' might see and inquire about the articles for sale . 
It was planned -that the students' comp"leted pieces would be placed for 
sale in one of these shops, and' frofn this trip the student could aet 
•the Idea that their project had some connection wi+h the real world 
could be more than just "a school assignment/ ' ' 

+K' "^''^^ had been contacted in advance were visited: two-*" 

thirds-of the class went to one shop and one-third to the other. Each 

ll^tul "^l ^'"^TK^ "^'^^"^^ stapled, to a piece of cardboard on which 

tq take notes. They enjoyed the trip, especial ly since few of t+iem had , 
been othi s downtown area before, gnd returned to class with several. • 
Ideas of what they would like to make. Bach student handed in a list 
of cho ces to the teacher, who read, through tHem an<J noted the items- 
she felt wer^ impossible to complete. Suggestions at tbis time included 
leather items, macrame, pottery, popcorn and candy, belts, posters 
candles. . ► oici 

A demonstration- by the respresentati ve of a large ^craft supply house 
caused, a major dif icu.lty, in the sense of compelling a departure from ■ 
the intendeci organ zation and purpose of the unit. Hi s' overwhe Imi ngly. 
colorful ;:andlemaking (;lisDlay so., inspired the students' that they all ■ 
insisted on making candles and nothing else, saying that "if all groups 
were not al lowed to make dandles, none^f them would do any.thing at all ' 
in retrospect, it is unfortunate that the teacher agreed to this demand. 

The choice of candlemaking in effect Jed^o i hdi vi dua II zed" rather 
than group production. The fact that candlemaking regulred a hot plate . 
.and a panful of hot wax meant that each student had to be individually 
supervised by an'adult. Each student brought his 'own container from 
home, went by himself to where the curr ictj I ijm aide was tending the hot 
wax and poured his candle quite Independent of his group. The teacher 
aide was actually more involved with him j rj this acti vi ty' than any class- 
mate. The only small group structure that survived this procedure was 
• rl .seating arrangements and in the fact that one group per day .was sched- 
•iied to pour Its candles; with the group leader setting up turns for his 
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aroup members. The rest of the class continued Its regular social stu- 
dies work under the teacher^ s direction. 

Further breakdown of the small group system came about because 
of absences and suspeyisions. There were often as many as 5 or 6 stu- 
dents absent from cl^ss^ with the result that more than one person 
&as missing in some groups. The teacher rejSorted that some groups 
were resentful when absentees im caused them to lose their turn,^ but 
there was evidently not enough pressure to be present placed on the 
students by their peers to cause the general pa+tern of abs^enteesim 
to change— ;and the absent members were often the group leaders. In 
fact, the original class leader, a girl who -was clearly In charge and 
whose cooperation could have ^made the entire unit work, transferred 
to California.^ Her replacement was more temperamental; sometimes co- 
operative but sometimes controlled by her violent temper. Another 
person who migh't have inspired the class to greater efforts was an 
artistically talented boy. who was so turned off by other aspects of 
school that he rarely came. 

" c. Buver^s Visit . The unit outline called for a classroom vi.sit 
from the "buyer", an individual hired by the project to play the role 
o^f a buyer from a- downtown shop. He was to inspect the prpducts, dis- 
cuss their qual ity, give advice' on how they^ might be improved, and, 
discuss possible prices. He was 'to announce that he would return at 
the end of the six weeks* ^-ses si on to purchase the better pieces for 
a downtown shop. It was intended that this visit would reinvlqorate 
•the students after 'the first enthusiasm had died down, that it would 
excite them to tl-y. to improve qual Ity and increase productipn by once 
more emphasizing tNat they miight act*ja!ly make some profit If they 
wou I d work for it. 

The buyer, a black local church leader, apparently gave^some stu- 
dents such bad time about their work that the entire class came to their 
defense; remarks were made to the effect that "if you don^t like it, 
we'll sell it to someone else". After his visit, the class decided 
they would do their own selling. Several students independently found ' 
buyers for thslr candles before the project was finished. 

d. Vandalism . There were no secure storage facilities in this 
overcrowded school and neither teacher nor aide could readily carry all 
the equipment back and forth (and the candles had +o remain where , they 
were for several hours untj I set). Supp I ies and products were therp-. 
fore left exposed in the classroom. This proved- to be quite unfortu- 
nate. Before the end of the six weeks, most of -the- f i nfshed candles 
had been stolen or destroyed, mainly' by students from other classes 
who were using the room temporarily. One final instance of vandalism 
. in effect ended the actual candlemaking operation. While the room was 
unattended, a student who had recently transferred into the experimental 
class melted a piece of wax directly onto^ the, burner of the hor plate, 
iettinq It run down Inside* and then turnlnq off the burner and removinq 
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the wax from the top of the plate. When the hot plate was next used 
'It burst Into flame and was ruined. 

« V 

Though tf\is ended the candlemaking project, the students seemed 
to accept sucK disasters as a normal part of life and were not par- 
ticularly discouraged. They did not even seem to consider it as a mone- 
tary loss. Possibly the Idea of making money was too far in the future " 
to be 6f much concern to them. Several students expressed regr€l that 
the groups had not functioned well, and all studeats were wiHing to re- 
form their groups and try '*S'omething else. Therefore, a revised plar 
was prepared for the last four weeks of the unit. 

e. Revised Plan . The revised plan called for a return to the ori- 
qlnal intent of the unit, to emphasize each group's making its own de- 
cisions and learning to work as a group for the profit of all. This 
time only two qroups were tp be formed, making each group large enough 
so that absences ( ' -^i few members would not cause the group to be Inop- 
erable. Each grouf, jid be required to choosy a different product and 
work independently i /om the other' group. Each group would have a spec- 
ific problem to solve every day, either one relating to manufacturing 
the item or one set -up to make the members aware of the ^namlcs of the 
group. The buyer would return at rhe end of fhe ten-week session as 
original jy planned and pick up whatever candles were loft from .the first 
session as well as tho saleable articles from the second; or, the stu- 
dents might decide to do their own selling, in which case the.' p^oblem^ 
of organizing the sales and distributing the profits couljl take up a 
good part of the group discussion exercises. 

' Groups were formed thl6 ritne by the students themselves. The highly 
voc^al, strong leader types of students formed one group with their friends 
and others having similar personal Hi'^s; the rest of -the class formed 
the other group, but they were not merely 'Ueft-overs"~at least some 
of them Were the students who wished to work with each other because the\ 
felt they were the ones who would get something dene. 

Again, there was a period of Investigation and discussion of what 
to make. Students looked through cr;*f1 catalogues and Instruction books 
and then made their decisions — one group wanted to make pillows and the 
other aprons. Once again enthusiasm was high a'nd this time the groups 
did a much better job of organizing themselves. 

Unfortunately, nothing further came of this preparation* One week ' 
was completely lost because nine students who had been suspenced returned 
to class on the same day and so unsettled the class that everyone was 
given individual work assignments for the rest of the week. The following 
week, the curriculum* aide was absent and the teacher dfd not feel she 
could continue working on the curriculum unit without help. After this, 
time until Chrtstmas vacation was too short to start on a new activity 
and the. students' Interests became diverted. Due to limited project 
time and budget th,e unit was not continued following Christmas vacation. 
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4. Evaluation and Recommendations / In spite of failure to produce 
Items for sale and to f met I on on a small group level, the experimental 
class did achieve some positive results* Both teacher and .a Me agreed 
that the class had developed a unity as a total class that had not been 
there before the curriculum began. Student written comments collected 
during the trial period indicated considerable support and 'numerous 
expressions of group feeling. The students took an Interest In each 
other's work and would encourage and defend. even those students who 
were not in their own friendship groups. In short, they apoeared to 
have gained a start in the techniques of working together. Given fewer 
Interruptions* and more focused classroom activities, a much more sub- 
stantial gain could surely be expected. Further^ trial of a revised 
unit is to be recommended. 

In preparing ^a further revised unit; four major problem areas re- 
quire careful consideration. First, there needs to be a responsible 
project representative on the, scene at all times to support the teach.er, 
facllitste solving of problems on a daily basis, make, on-the-spot re- 
visions In the unit plan, and generally force continuity of .the unit 
regardless of Interrupting events. 

Second, the educational unit itself needs^to be more tightly struc- 
tured — students must have something definite to do each day. It should 
have a fast pace and varied activities to hold the students* attention. 
Too much planning should not be left to the teacher, who operates in 
a constantly tense atmosphere and has many other things to consider. 

Third, though full class discussjon^ worked well, small groups 
generally were not able to make decisions on their own. More specific 
exercises in croup decls ion-maki nq -are needed, including practice as- 
siqnments. The teacher or aide would probably need to work ciosely 
with each group as it practices group discussion each day, develop 
records of progress (and problems), and increase or improvise practice 
as needed. In this rogard, pre-unit specTal teacher and aide training 
in qroup discussion techniques might be required. 

And fourth, the unit activities must be better accomodated to the 
Droblems of the particular setting. During the experimental trial 
high absentee rates frequently left the small groups fnoperable, and 
new students transferring .l.n I n the middle of .the unit were not easily • 
absorbed. In general, the curriculum must be designed so that the 
absence of one or two out of a group will not destroy the entire ac- 
tivit/. For example, there might be alternative exercises written 
in, the choice of which one to use each day depending on the number 
of students present. In the present situation, rtoraqe and protection 
of materials were also needed. 

C. Videotape Unit for School M 

1. Development of Unit . As may be recalled, School N and M dif- 
fored in that tho latter school was^ located in a moro birfici<il neinhbor- 
hood and enrol lod ?t> percent non-black children. 1hro nroviou'> school 
yoi^r (1070-71 ) had witnessed considerahle r^^cial tnn'^>ion both in tho 
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neighborh.:>od and school. Though lack of group functioning skills' was 
considered a primary, social deficit of students tn both School M and 
School N, the special atmosphere and kinds of problems at School M re- 
garding racial conflict seemed to call for the development of a curri- 
culum with a double approach. Not only "did the students need work on 
group function but they would also benefit from a program emphasizing 
different ways of looking at a situatiort Involving people, at the prob- 
lems deriving from interactions among persons with differing concerns 
and biases. 
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The utilization of ro I e-p laying experiences has been extensively 
documentfci in recent literature supporting personal involvement in 
dramatization as a means of Improving social understanding and interperson 
behavior. If students were required to place themselves in the roles 
of people unlike themselves and try to imagine what actions could bring 
about different outcomes, to a situation^ then possibly they would in- ' 
crease their understanding of how to get along better with each other. 
If students were obliged to work together, delegating and assuming re- 
sponsibilities for task completion and group achievement, 'with guidance, 
these activitiae should promote group functioning skills. 

The video tape educational -unit for School M developed from a blending 
of these two broad intensions. A white male- social studies teacher in 
School M with some experience in dramatics evinced n specia-l interest 
in the proposal. Working with the project coordinator, together they de- 
veloped an outline for an eight week unit to be tried with his fall class. 
A black female practice teacher with experience as a professional enter- 
tainer was assigned as his aide during the trial of the experimental 
unit, and was also involved in working out the specific plans. 

The unit called for an eight w'eek planning and production of video- 
tape vignettes of scenes based on experiences the students have had. ' 
The scenes were to.be of various kinds of social relationships, conflicts, 
problems and resolutions, etc. that the students have, come across, prob-' 
ably in ^chool but possibly in the family or other out-of-school settings. 
Planning, enacting, and editing of the scenes were all to-be done by each 
of four grouDs of seven or eight classmates. Through their roles as group 
members— off icers, writers, actors, and technicians-the studenfs would 
be learning that personally satisfying interaction requi^res that they 
depend on others and in ^urn be dependable. And through analysis of 
their own experiencfes— situations and motives and feelings of the char- 
acters in the vignettes— the students would be learning about themselves 
and perhaps be able to lock at a situation from more than one point of 
view. • 



See Roies, 197? for an excellent review of role-playinq a-, n l.ohnvior 
chnnno technique. 
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2. Schedule of the Video Tape Unit 

a. First Week^s Activities * The first weel^ of the curriculum 
was to consist of introduction of the unit to the student, Including 

a definition of "vignettes" and some exo I oration of how, they are made. 
The students would view prepared films and discuss them to think about 
what situations' from their own lives might be appropriate for filming. 
The teacher and the curriculum aide would act out a situation In front 
of the students as a demonstration; this situation would be enacted 
from several viewpoints and with several dl fferent outcomes so that 
the student would start thinking of how 4l?fcfej^Q^ behaviors may cause 
different results.. 

Also In the first week, students were to be divided into four groups 
of approximately seven members each. The teacher would have chosen 
group members beforehand, making groups as heterogeneous as possible 
and keening the clique members apart. After being presented with a 
review of offJcer responsibilities and viewing a film on "Groups Working 
Together" and discussing the function of a group, each group would 
choose its of fleers— president, vice-president, secretary, and. assist- . 
ant secretary-. Each group would be responsib le fof" developing and . - 
presenting its own vignettes and the students ^juld eventual ly choose 
which members were to be actors and which technicians. (Groups were 
to remain formed for two weeks, and then students would change groups 
so that everyone had a chanca to work with everyone else during ttje 
eight *weeks. • Also, students would be encouraged to change roles with-' 
in-i'he group so that each individual had a chance to 'try each position.) , 

On the first Friday, students would go on an orientation visit 
to the filming studio. Students would become acquainted with the tech- 
nician who would be helping them with the filjming, be introduced to 
the equlp^nent (which they would eventually learn to use themselves) 
and take part in a sample filming whjch they would Immediately see on 
the playback machine. * ^ 

b. Fol lowl nq Weeks , After the curriculum had beea Introduced -and 
the vignWttes were being produced, activities were to follow a fairly 
standard weekly pattern for the second through seventh' weeks: ^ 

Mondays: Viewing and reviewing the video-tapes made the 
previous week. Class discussion of each vig- 
nette on the basis of effectiveness In getting 
Its point across, and consideration of other ways 
in which the portrayed situation' might have been 
handled. 

Tuesdays: (Every two weeks, class separation Into new groups, 
choices of new officers.) Groups pick a subject 
for their vignettes>and begin working on the scripts, 
all group members ta^ng an active part In making 
up lines, deciding if they want any kind of sets' 
sounds, or special effects and making necessary 
arranqements. ^ 
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Wednesdays: Final policing of scripts and selection of ac- 
tors and support persons:' 



<Thursdays • Filming vignettes (two groups each day) and re- 
and Fridays: hearsal for In-class group. 

c. Final Week 's Activities . Class was to review all vignettes 
and choose these which they wanted to Include in a final film of aporox- 
irnately 20 minutes In. length. They were to decide on the sequence of 
the scenes and work on coordination, titles, credits, and whatever other 
details needed cohsi deration for the finished product. Students involved 
In these details were to make a final trip to the studio to put the en- 
tire package together. Then, the film was to be shown to other classes 
or perhaps the entire upper unit. The last day of the unit wJ^s to be 
taken up with a class discussion on .the overall effect of the unit on 
•the students, how cooperation with others and placing themselves in dif- 
ferent roles had affected their general outlooks.. 

3.- Trial of Experimental Unit (School M) 

. 3- Introduction to the Unit. The teacher explained briefly to the 
class what they would be doing for the next dloht weeks- form I nq four 
small groups within the class every two weeks, choosing their own officers 
creating scripts for videotaping, and filming these at a television stu- 
dio. He told the students that their scenes. If good.enbugh, would even- 
tually be put together Into a movie which would be shown to other classes. 

The Initial class response was that the more dlf;flcult students 
were generally interested, especially when told they might be allow-^d 
to use the cameras themselves, but the better students went on with their 
studies and seemed to pay little attention. (Students later made a vig- 
nette dealing with this announcement in which the announcement was rather 
abrupt and their reaction to it was to play hookey.) There followed 
a discussion of the vignette form, and the teacher tried to make certain 
that all students understood what It Is and what It is for. The students- 
were told to discuss any ideas they had at this point for vignettes and 
to write them down and hand them in. They needed much help from the ^ 
teacher and aide to come up with anything at all. However, by the end 
of the .period, 13 out of 22 students present did manage to hand somethi ng • 



The teacher divided the class Into four groups of approximately seven 
members each on the basis of heterogeneity (sex,' abi I Ity, personality) 
and separation of clique members. Students complained loudly at this 
first assignment of groups. Insisting that they were not Interested In 
working in groups at all, but eventually accepted the arrangement. 
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Each group chose a chairman^who was to be responslbje for general 
group control and production and for supervising the selection of actors 
aod cameramen, a vlce-presldant, a secretary-recorder to Keep notes 
on script linos and group decisions, and an assistant secretary, 'Officers 
were chosen by oral mutual consent except for one group which had a 
volunteer chairman. ' ' ' 

As the groups began writing their first plays, the interest level 
was high in all but a few students^ho refused to participate. Three 
groups worked out their ideas together, but in. the fourth, one boy who 
was resented by the others, possibly because he was white and definitely 
because he was pushy about his abilities, went off and wrote a script 
by himself. The group did eventually use his idea, not being able t^ 
come up with anything else. By the end of one more class period, all' 
four groups had their scripts written and were helping each other learn > 
the lines, excited by the prospect of going to a studio for filming. 

b. Videotaping Facilities . The Portland School District's Instruc- 
tional Television (ITV) Department, located In another elementary school 
only a few minutes away from School M, provided the filming facilities 
for the videotape unit. This studio was well equipped with camerajs, 
llght/lng banks and ajarge control* room. The personnel were extremely 
cooperative In setting up filming schedules. In explain) ngj. to the stu- 
dents hofc to get good results, and in glvi«g some direction to the 
filming sessions. They also* created sets when the students ind|cated 
that they were needed. 

The first visit to ITV was organized as a full class field trip, 
and student behavior was unusually good for so large a group. They 
w6-re given a tour of the studio with exotanatlon of the equipment and 
had their questions an<^wered. One group h.ad their lines memorized w^ll 
enough that they cou I a perform before the camera as a demonstration 
for the rest of the class, and the cameraman used/them to illustrate 
his explanation of what Is necessary in front of the camera to produce 
a good tape. The ITV director explained the professional way to pre- 
pare sfet layouts to accompany the scripts. The students were dlsao- 
'pointed to learn that they would not be allowed to handl.^ thev cameras 
themselves after all, but they were told they could orlng their tapes 
to the studio and use the hand-splicing equipment to edit them. 

c. Vignette Production . On the first day of each week the class 
viewed on closed circuit TV broadcast from the ITV studio the tapes 

they had made the week before. They discussed their work and were asked • 
t^ analyze the success or failure of each scene. Too often, however', 
the general uproar iousness caused by seeing themselves ^on a television 
screen led to* a lack of seriousness in their discussion. Further, 
students were generally unwilling to criticize each other. One off- 
shoot of their support! vertess of each other *s work was an expressed 
resentment of the teacher's attempt to qet them to improve. 
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j£r ^^^^^^^ 

Ho Hji"!^!**"^'®"'^ refused to, act a part In the vfonetteS 

i\ ' ^' non-speaking part later when one of the groups ^TV^oA 

■ - :^sli;r?n?::stvera'°n.a? p'r^'rl^!^' ''"^ ^^^^^ 

each wereM^^rlhlf ' ^'^"P' °' approximately seven' students 
eacn were formed. This gave each new group the opportunity* to do two 
V gnettes. which would have resulted In a total'of 24 vtqn^ttes for ?he 
' ' TanllT °' ""'"S ''''' Introductory weelc^' Actually! on Iv 15 

vignettes, were completed. A number of problefnsWrlbuteS to tMs low 
rate of production. A major problem was the continuing high percen- a^- 
. of absences and suspensions. Usually at Teast six stuLts were obt nf 

an^tnctfrr' Tr' 'r. '^•'^^"•^^ grouro??e";%rr of 

srhJ.1 h«?lH /xr^^^"" f^®'''^'" ^« 'OSS of filming days due to 
??^^ic J?^'.?!]'' I'! " ^""'P"- ''"P'"<*P«'- scheduling due to mlslnJoma- 

\ sissies Ha, ina7 o^J J ^'f"'! ^"^"'^""^ .two cancel led fl m g 
N sessions. Having asubstltui* teacher on four occasions durlna the la.;t 
six weeks contributed to some of the script produqt?on slSid^wn 

More damaging to the total unit's activities however +ho 
■ ?n?:;e t'^'n'"^ enthusiasm. For ^isJ^JT; lil^nfs their 

^ nq ana writing the scripts fell to one or two more InterActorf e+..H«„+^ 

in ,e,ch group .ho eventual ly c,rri«. the foT, Z'lZ Ir'g™ p 

offUers to assume supervisory responsibilities for srrint I«h ♦! i 
production received little student support a iler !he fnmll'weellsl 

H«„+ I*** a++emp1swere made during the last half of the unit to revive stu- 
* 9o further with their Meas lll urlf 

JfrJiT "'^ °^ ' ^ "^^'^ ^^'^'•^ +o '■«»d"y capture school n! 
teractlon scenes for later development as videotapes. StudenJs^re 

'Javs'l'n f n'""^'"'^' i" "''"^ ^"'P^"^ «^o^ +''s purposerand de- 
r^I!r! li! P'-ocesslng and eventual film theft ended usage o the movie 
camera. The second attempt was the Installation In the classroom 
videotape playback equipment tb encourage more^ det^l led anS crmca 

ever resulted In Its being us€l only in the last weeks -of the unit. 
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4. Evaluation and Recx)mtnendations . 

In spite of much lagging by Individuals, the groups as a whole * 
did manage to produce vignettes up until the end of the unit. Some 
of the latter skits are more complex, one play being dlvl^d into three 
scenes with a time lapse between each and having changes of setting 
and mood* In general, though, the vignette? were very weakly developed, 
simple scenes with artlflctal lines and stilted acting. 

It was intended t|iat In response to their own dissatisfactions after 
viewing the tapes, students would request adult guidance; Instead they 
were generally uncritical. ^Though some progress In production skill was made 
the lack of experienced direction remained very apparent. 

Though poorly written and portrayed, the vignettes afford interesting 
expressions of what the students think about various "aspects of their 
culture, their parents, homes, school situations, and neighborhoods. 
Their stories covered a fairly wide range of ptauslbit Interactlohs— 
a family with a favored and disfavored daughter, boys caught stealing 
by a saleslady^ > dominating mother arguing with ^er husband about 
# money in front of her daughter, s-^udents reporting to their teacher 
on another student smoking, a teacher sending gossiping girls to the 
office, another sending fighting boys to the of flee,, girls discussing 
a boy friend, students .getting caught playing hookey; a policeman being 
knocked down, black adolescents vandalizing a white home, drug peddling, 
and a white girl put down by^ a white f amj ly for selling Girl Scout 
candy with a black girlfriend. 

In terms of the main purposes of the experimental . unit, developing 
group support skills and Improving social relations through increased 
understanding and acceptance of different points of view,. the eight- 
week experimental unlt^of student production of videotape did not achieve 
its goals. Evidence Is lacking to suggest any ilmprovecJ self or other- 
person understanding. At the sajne tim6, the bre^fkdown of group effort 
toward videotape production argues a lack of grotip cooperation and 
general responsibility. ^ - 

The videotape unit was developed with the participating classroom 
teacher as an outline for implementation rather than a tightly sched- 
uled sequence of classrobm activities. This flexibility seemed neces- 
sary for a first trial, but even with the added support of an enthu- 
siastic assistant the continuous demands of the regular classroom ac- 
tivities did not allow time fdr needed Improvisations and exi)ansions 
of the unit out I Ine. 

And apparently, in addition to more antlcVpatory planning and ready- 
to-go alternatives, a very considerable leadership and direction is needed 
to get students sufficiently involved that they acquire understanding 
of the different perspectives presented In the vignettes. At a more . 
shallow level, the actor may well simply re-enact and reinforce his 
.prejudice. Indeed, this latter effect was susoected by both the teacher 
and aide, . i 
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^ And -the very major problem of sustaining active student support In 
a problem school setting needs much more attention. The Incentives one. 
the novelty and personalization of the videotaping ?nd, two, the qoal to 
produce a display Item quickly, dissipated. To maintain high interest 
the unit must ha.ve nearly continuous returns for +he students an Increas- 
ing identification of the participants with their activities.'' This clear! 
needs considerable pre-unit development. 
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Section VI 
OVERVIEW OF PROJECT 



A. Project Summary.^ 

Introduction ^ The foregoing four sections have -presented^ de- 
tailed description of project activities spanning a three-year period. ' 
The project was Inaugurate^ as an effort to define, explore and develop 
experTmental measjiires of social Incompetency* The- study populations were 
adolescents living In white semi-rural conwnunltles and 8th grade students, 
principally black, llvjng In an urban district. As outlined In the Ini- 
tial research proposal submitted to* the Social ar^d Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice In 1968, the measurement effort had a further, treatment- focused 
goal, the development of classroom remedial responses to social Incom- 
petency. Accordingly, experimental educational units were devised and 
tried out In two urban classes durf.ng the last months of the project. 

Discounting the hundred special class retarded adolescents tested on 
the experimental short fonn^ of the TSI (reported In the TSI addendum) 
and an equal number of regular seventff graders trial tested in developing 
group admlnlstrable forms of this test (subsequently called the Picture 
Interpretation Test) and the near hundred adults and adolescents- Involved 
as responders to Parker^s Social Inventory Checklist, none of whom 
otherwise Involved fn project tesTtlng, the project studied over 300 junior 
high students, with 51 of their teachers contributing extensive ratings 
and/or descriptions of them and 34 of t|iel r fami I les providing interview 
data. 

In summarizing the testing procedures, data analyses, and unit trials 
Involving various samples of these students and adults, this f I h2(^r report 
section provides an overview of project activities. A briefer recapi? 
tulatlon with more general remarks regarding the measurement and remedfa- 
tlon of social competency deficits Is offered as a concluding subsection 
of this summary section. 



2. Eugene Area School Testing . Two junior high schools enrolling 
students principally from seml-rurat communities near Eugene, Oreoon; 
served as data sources for the Initial project activities. Thirty-three 
teachers from these schools participated, first by nominating their more 
noticeably Socially competent CNC) and socially incompetent (SI) students. 
From lists containing on the average somewhat over a hundred names of 
seventh and eighth graders, teachers In both schools averaged 17 and 
again 17 SI nominations, leaving approximately 80 names unchecked. 



.Excepting the review and further development of the. Test of Social 
Inference, which Is described In a separate supplement to this final 
report. 
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Thotiah schools were found f o b*e alike with respect to these averages, 
qross interteacher.,di fferences wer^e noted within each school, teacher 
nominations varying from under fiv6 to over fifty percent. 

Consensual student groups of 23 NC's, 67 Sl*s, and 59 SC-^s (the 
last, socially competent group fdentified by consensual non-nominations) 
"were formed for further project study • The stability of these group- 
ings w^s well supported by an examination of repeated teacher-nomi- 
nations maoeone to two weeks latter using a -random sample of 12 teachers 
which revealed 88 percent Identical renqfil nations and no instances of 
reversed nominations. ' * ^ 

Descriptions of student behaviors relating to the teachers'' initial 
identifications of their students were collected pne week after nomlna- 
tifjns -from 25 of these teachers. Over 1200 different behavior state- 
ments were received, these eventually grouped under five major headings: 
Social izatiort Behaviors, Appearance and Hygiene, Academically Related 
Behaviors, Deportment, and more general Personal Traits or Qualities 
dealing with conf 1 d6nce,motivation, self-consciousness, etc* 

Somewhat surprisingly NC, SC, and Sf students all received about 
the same number (5 to" 8) of descriptive statements. In both schools 
the most used behavior category for the NC students was Personal Quali- 
ties. School differences Ln describing SI students wef'e noted, with c 
teachers In the school enrolling students from the predominately blu$ 
collar neighborhood emphasizing deportment- related behaviors three to 
four times as much as did teachers irom the lower income, more rural 
area school, th^ latter emphazing poor social Izatlorj behaviors. As 
expected, .NC students received only positively worded descriptions. 
Si's only negatively worded statements, and the non-nominated SC students 
a mixfiire of both. ' • 

The consensual SC and SI samples were fyrther described by their 
teachers uslnq a modified Parker Social Incompetency Checklist (PSIC) 
consisting of over 200 non-posltlve behavior statements. Nearly half 
of these statements were paired In terms of "1 ntentlonal i ty"— one Jtem^ 
seating or l^fnplylng the actor's purposlveness, such as, "deliberately 
annoys others", and its mate stating or Implying inability, lack of 
skill, or ignorance, such as, "annoys^ others without meaning to do so". 
Each teacher completed a PSIC tor six bf his students, four of whom 
h^ had previously described on the behavior description task. 

The number of PSIC Items checke<t varied considerably for d^ffer^ent 
teachers, ranging from less than 10 to Just over 100, with an average 
of about. 24 Items checked. No differences were noted In number of Items 
checked for students previously described on the free-response format . 
and those described for the first time on the PSIC* ^ 

Interteacher agreement on the PSIC, examlnW by countlnq^+he num- 
ber of items checked by different teachers describing the same student. 
Droved to be generally high; percentages for various pairs of teachers 
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ranged from 73 to 92 percent, with a median value of 84 percent iden- 
tical responses. 

p.,P Comparisons macte of their use of the intentional and un intent I onal- 
P5IC terns revealed >hat in neither school did teachers especially char- 

"«9aflve behaviors as In- 
tentf.onal rather than unintentional. Contrary to expectations, sex dif- 
ferences in ascribed I ntentional i ty were also found to be lacHing. 

+ .«nc^°i®'^iTp''?!''^'"''°"' "^^^ free-response behavior descrip- 

Il« ' "^^e/SIC items were categorized undor the same five behavior head- 
ings, used for the teacher descriptions. A.^proximately half of the PSIC 
Items fell under the Deportment heading. with another third under the 
Personal Qual);.es categories. For both their SC ^nd SI students, tegchers 
were found to follow these proportions In checking items, half of their 
checked r terns referring to Deportment and a third referring to Personal 
Qua 1 1 1 1 es . 

Pronounced differences in the use of the PSIC for SC and SI students 
were found to support the earlier teacher nominations. For alt five 
behavior categories, at least twice as many PSIC items were checked for 
SI students as for SC students, these differences all sJgfiif leant at 
beyond the .01 level. However, considerable intrateacher variation within 
both sr and SC student groups was found, teachers varying considerably 
in the number of PSIC items they checked for different s'tudents whom 
they had previously Mentlf ledthe same way. ^ 



Between-school differences were also found, with the "blue collar 
school teachers checking approximately twice as many PSIC Items. Sex ■ 
dlffei^ences were noted too, with tiachers checking nearly half a'gain " 
as many PSIC items for males as ..f6r females In both the SI and SC qrouos. 
More particularly, these s6x differences may be summarized as qlrls in " ' 
both groups receiving twice ^5 many checks on poor sociability" items is 
boys but boys receiving twice as many checks- on the.more numerous deport- 
ment items. . . 

In suLiary, through both procedures fjrovlded data consistent with 
the much mo^te global. nominational distinctions of socially comoetent ' 
and •jlcp^Vent students, teacher resotfnses usinq the open-ended descrip- 

hcTth'Jn"' responses^sinn fhe behavior chfeck- . 

•hoXh-- * speculate on the more fatir^uinq and personal ly 

SI"? k'^"T'°.T f'^'e to eiqht behavior 

statl^ments by a teacher -about his student as confast^d with two to fivP 
times as many ^tatem^ts commonly checked, no ex(^lanation of these dif- 
ferences IS apparent V, thp data. Ouite clearfy, the two different 

rZlLl°l ^t'.^lV^. ^r^^'^: ^^^s^^'-'+'ons lead to different emohases 
with respect to "kind" of student behavior described. 

Following the* teacher nominations and descriptions, four sets of 
experimental measures, each possibly related to soci^al competence" from ^ 
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a different perspective, were administered to the^consensual ty identi- 
fied student. These were: (Da measure of the student's social in- 
ferential ability, (2) measures of his knowledge of persons Important 
to him and his judgment of their social relations, .(5) measures of his 
home"^ and out-of-school social actlvitles^based on a detailed self-report 
schedule, and (4) social, family, and school reports based upon home 
interviews parents and with the student himself. Because of the 
considerable testing time which would have been required for students 
to complete all tests, different Subsamples of SI, SC, and NC students 
participated in the different testings. Eighty-seVen students provided 
data for the first .measure, 32 for the second, 67 for the third, and 
34 students and their parents for the fourth. Student record data (C'A, 
10, GPA, and absences) were also collected for these students,, as were 
school counselor descriptions as to how these students were "getting 
along" academical l^y, with their teachers, and wi.th their oeers. Family 
size, income, and education data were aisp obtained from sJightly over . 
half of the families of the consensuaj students. 

V 

The first experimental measure administered to the consensual sample 
was a modified, 26- item form of the Test of Social Inference (TSI) 
developed to assess effectiveness of a social perceptual training curri- 
culum (Edmonson, et a I., 1965). This objectively scored picture inter-, 
pretatlon test measures the student's ability to make appropriate Inter- 
pretations of social cues. A retest correlation of .83 based on a one 
week.retest Intervcil was obtained for a sample of 24 students. Indicating 
considerable stability for the shortened form with this population, 
though scores did improve slightly upon rete^tlng. 

Comparisons of mean scores for SI, SC, and 'NO students yielded 
significant differences (at the .01 level) favorfng the NO students 
over either the SI or SC students. Examination of Indlvl dual student 
scores revealed only occasional SI students ?:*hfevtng TSI secures above 
the medi^^in score for the NC students and no students scoring below, 
the median for the SI students. Separations be+waen the SC situdents 
and other groups 'were (ess distinct. 

Interpretations of the foregoing SI, SC, NC distinctions, .with 
respect to TSI scores, however, become less clear upon Examination of 
rd'corded Intelligence te^t scares: The IQ means "for the tsi samples * 
of St, SC; and NC students were 89, J01, and 114, respective I y;/the^\ 
correlation between the TSf score and IQ was .59. Reana lysis of the 
TSI data using an analysis of covar lance design with fQ as the ccvarie^e 
yielded non-'signiflj:ant differences between the TSI mea^ns for the^SI, 
SC, and NC groups- Thougb'^the finding that SI students arp I6ss able 
to identify social cues (as measured by the TSI) than are theff TODre 
socially competent classmates remains, interpretation is less'clear In 
that it is possible to account fqr'much^ of this deficit \f\ terms of 
concomi taotly lower IQ measures. % , ^ - 
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Data .from student self-descriptions and estimates of how others described 
him.based on a preliminary testing of 17 students suggested that 'I) SI 
pupils more frequently described themselves as having negative and as not 
having positive behaviors than did, SC pupils; (2) Si's and SC's were 
better-than 60 percent corr^c+ 1 n estimating how their teachers described 
thern; (3) both the Si's andVhe SC's predicted that their teachers would 
.describe them much as they described themselves, an averag4 agreement of 
74 percent for the Si's and 87 percent for the SC's. 



Expanded testing using modified recall population procedures Cde Jun. 
1^07) examined the assumption that the extent of informatibn students had'' 
regarding individuals important to therri and their judgment of these persons' 
social behaviors would be related to their own social competence. After 
developing 12-person lists of names of persons important to them, students 
indicated -how knowledgeable they were regarding the life history, prefer- 
ences and De.,iefs of these pe.sons'. They further rated these persons' 
social behaviors In terms of fairness, dependability, dominance, and aeneral 
interactions with others. 

# 

On all measures -(three knowledge scores and four social relations 
scores), the SI groups scored lowest and, unexpectedly, the middle compe- 
tency group, SC, the highest. All SI-SC differences andtwo of the SC-NC 
differences were significant at the .05 level or above. Inspection of 
the individual student scores revealed very little score overlap between 
the SI and SC groups. 

These findings that low competency level students describe themselves 
as least knowledgeable about their important persons and also see them 
less favorably on all four social relations scales suggest, for the SI 
studeni, both poor information processing skills and poorer modclsfor 
social relations. The extent to which thesp factors prescribe poorer 
interoerson behaviors for the SI student or are the products of his incom- 
petenl social behaving, or again, are products of outside factors such as 
family environmental restrictions are question?, net answerable trofn the 
oresent data. 

Jhgjiird set of experimental measures involved in-class administra- 
tion of a modification of Edmonson's (1970) Social Activity Questionnaire 
(SAO), which consisted of a series of questions to be answered by the 
student describing his home and outs i de-ot-home activities. Three principal 
scores were derived from the S^Q^. a home activities score (HA), defined as 
the number of the student's reported chores and recreational activities- 
<jn, outside activities score (OA), defined as the number of different places 
visited, recreational events, etc.; and a level of responsibility score 
(LfO, defined as the averaged weighting of the student's control and oer- 
sonal responsibility in deciding and/or conductino his outside-of-home 
activities. Readmin i strati on of the SAQ two days later indicated a vprv 
hioh- stabi I ity for these scores; correlations all in the low ninety's 
or hinh eiahty's were found. 
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On all three SAQ measures the SI group scored lowest, the NC group 
highest, and the SC just lower than the NC group. SI means were sTgni- 
ficantly lower than either the SC or NC group for the HA and LR scores 
(at the .01 and .05 levels^ respectively) but not for the OA scores. No 
SC-NC differences were significant. 

Descriptively, the data Indicate that teacher-identified socially 
incompetent students report fewer home.activities and less responsibility 
and initiative in the i r away- fro^-home situations than do teacher--i dent i- 
fied social ly competent students. The negligible, nonsignificant 
differences obtained for the OA scores suggest a more meaningful s^b- 
breakout of this score ^ in tenris of Feadersh ip-fol lower or particlo^nt- 
spectator roles rather than frequencies of activities, this latter count 
being more affected by location of home (near or away from towns), family 
income, and the sex of the student. 



The final set of experimental measures obtained from the Eugene ' 
area samijle was based on individual parent and student interviews 
generally conducted In the students' Komes. Because of time and cost 
considerations, only SI and NC students and parents were 1 nterviewa ^^^ 
The interviews, each lasting from one and a^half to twft hours,,, fol lowed 
a, schedule of open-ended questions designed to elicit statements as to 
how well the student was getting- along with peers^ with adults, with ' *i 
parents, with siblings, his general behavior with others, his .persona)^ 
grooming, how well he was getting along In school, and his independence 
from home. 

Interviewer ratings based on SI and NC parent statements regarding 
each of these eight areas and .on SI and NC student statements regarding 
these same eight areas were examined separately. For all 16 comparisons, 
the mean ratings of statements made by NC parents oc students were 
higher (more positive) than were those from SI parerits or students; all 
excepting the student reports of "independence from home" yielded sfg- 
nificant t's at the .05 level or higher, confirming the expected negative 
relationship between social incompetency and th^ favorab leness of reports 
of the 'arious students' behaviors discussed in the Interview. Examina- 
tions * Individual interview rating? revealed only occasional instances 
of high ratings and not too many ratings of even "moderately well" for 
the St student reports, with the reverse of nearly alt "very well" or at 
least "moderately well" ratings for the NC student reports. 

Simi larity of reports by parents and sons or daughters were also 
examined. In all eight areas, nonsignificant differences were found for 
both the NC and SI parent-student^pairings, Iniicatlng very similar repor- 
tinn by both ^parents and students. 

A "satisfaction" checklist completed by the informant was also used 
in the Interview. Seven are/js for possible student improvement were asked 
about: home behavior, r.chqOl behavior, 'social relationships, attitudes 
and values, disposition, dependability, and goals for the future. 
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Tab e frequencies of these checklist responses revealed only four 
jZTIL Tr*' i-nproveme^t" checks by either NC or SI parents or students. 
■ hnlh- h H P^'^I'^^'^r'y s^'-p'-ts'ng from the SI parents and students in that 
both had ^ust previously described their sons or daughters (or themselves) 
as poor or inadequate nearly 40 percent of the time in the eight reporting 
areas. Even the middle option of the scale, "general ly satisfied but wants 
to see improvement", was used less than 50 percent of the time by parents 

Jlr! h?Ih r rV!] V ^^"^ °^ ^'""^ siudanis themselves. 

Very high parent-student agreement was evident in all areas of the scale. 
Apparently, a willingness to negatively describe another's or one's own 
behavior does not obligate a conclusion of dissatisfaction or desire for 
change for many of the parents and students Interviewed. 

CI r^T"^ infbrmation and couASe lor .reports provided further 

SI. SC. NC descriptive data. Regardi/ig sex. roughly a third more boys 
. than girls were nominated SI. and the opposite, approximately half aqaJn 
as many girls were nominated NC as were boys. . 

Regarding- I Q. WfTy all' of the low IQ (below 85) students are to' 
.be found in the SI sample, only seven are in the SC sample, and no student 
with an IQ below 100 is in the NC sample. Though students with IQ's above 
!h MP^ 1°. . ^"^5 ^" ■'^^'■^^ samples, they account for 41 percent of' 
the NC students-. 24 percent of the SC students and only 10 percent of the 
SI students. 

With respect to school grades (GPA). 83 oercent of the NC students, 
but not one SI student, had a GPA of 3.0 or above. On the other hand 67 
percent of the SI students, but not one NC student, had a CPA below 2 0 
The SC students wer6 a middle group, with G4 percent earninq CPA's in* 
the 2.0 to 2.99 range. 

School absences again provided pronounced NO, SC. SI sample separa- 
tions, with only one NC student having missed more than 14 school days as 
contrasted with 14 percent of the SC's and 39 percent of the Si's At 
the high attendance end. approximately two-thirds of the NC's half of 
the SC s. but only one in six of the Si's missed fewer than five days 
i of school . " 

• School counselors in both schools were interviewed usina a qenera 
student description checklist form, and replies to the question." "How ' 

IS the.sJUdent getting along?", asked with respect to his academic work, 
his relations with other students, and his relations with his teachers 
were tallied as either "satisfactorily", "fairly well", or "poor I y'lThese 
replies were much in agreement with the independently collected teacher 
descriptions. With only one exception, all the NC's were described as 
getting along satisfactorily in all three. areas. "Satisfactorily" 
ronlies were nearly as frequent for the SC students but relatively in- 
frequent (only one-student in four)' for the SI students. In describinn 
SI student relations with other students and with teachers, counselors 
used ,..e poorly - response nearlv a third of the time and 60 percent of 
the time in describing their academic work. 
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Reolles on the soc to-economic survey completed by the students' par- 
ents with respect i'o the number of 'family members at home, annual family 
Incomes, and years of parents ''\forma I schooling add fuofher descriptive 
data for the SI, SC, NC study samples. Tallies of these replies reveal that 
fami ly sizes were about the same for the three^ competency level groups, 
with roughly half of all families having either four or five at-home persons 
Annuarfamily Income, however, varied considerably between groups, wi>th 
an average reported Income of nearly $10,000 for the NC famI lies and b,e- 
low $6,000 for the SI families. One-fourth of the SI families reported 
incomes below $4,000, only one In twelve of the SC families, and none of 
the NC families, On.ly one SI family reported an income above $9,000, as 
contrasted with nearly a third of the SC families and. nearly half of the 
NC famI I les. 

With respect to years of parent?'' school fng, aside from the common 
finding that two-thirds of the parents In all groups finished high school, 
SI-SC-NC differences again appealed, with only one SI family reporting 
continuing beyond high school compared to a third In the NC and SC groups, 
in contrast, a third of the SI families reported leaving school before high 
school, compared with half as many SI families and only one hC family. 

Suitinarlzl ng now the Eugene area sample data, a high degree of Inter- 
teacher agreement and repeatability In separating the academically poor 
students from their average and above average classmates was found. The 
separation dimension given these teachers, however, was soc I a I I ncompetency , 
In further .describing the "behaviors" of their selected students, the 
favored competent students received only positive descriptions principally 
dealing with their personal traits such as pleasant disposition (happy and 
smiling, etc.) sensi tlvl ty/T6N?thers' feelings, and helpfulness and co- 
operation. The behavior fpcus bf the teacher descriptions of the socially 
incompetent students differed focL^l^e two schools sampled, with one school 
emphasizing poor social relations to ^he near neglect of deportment and 
the second school quite the reverse. For neither the NC nor the SI stu- 
dents was academic functioning emphasized nearly as much ?s were social 
relations and deportment. 

Considering the experimental measures obtained for the teacher- Identi- 
fied Eugene sample, without exception mean's for students Identified as 
socially Incompetent were' lower on all the experimental tests* outside 
school activity reports, and home Interview ratings than were means for 
their more favorably Identified classmates. Distinctions between the 
SC and NC groups, though generally favoring the latter students, wefe not 
as clearly drawn. Considering first the experimental tests^ the social 
inference measure revealed the SI student as less able to correctly inter- 
pret social cues, the Information measures as describing himself as less 
"knowledgeable concerning persons Important to him, the social relations 
measures as viewing these persons as less favorably Interacting with others. 
Together these measures suggest a deficit (as contrasted to his higher 
scoring classmates) in apprehending* his social environment both in terms 
of content and support. 
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The non-school descriptions of the SAQ add to this deficit In t'^rms 
f act vftles and less- I ndlvidual responslbl I l?y a d nllia- 

tlve In the away-f rom-home activities for the teacher-identl f |«d social 
IhP^M ' ; •"^-'■^'•ews conducted with parents an Mhe ?u ents 

themselves further enlarged upon this description by providinq predomi- 

parents,. and siblings. Only for the latter two family persons 'were the 
Z7sZiry\lZ'' ^ - '-^ gettlnralo; 

. ( 

School- achievement reports perhaps most widely separated the NC-SI 

I;!h nl!T ^Tf' I P^^"^^ describing their son or daughter and SI ' 
students descrbing themselves as getting along less than sa?isfactori ly 
n. school ^nly in terms of "satisfaction" were seeming inconsistencies 
11 J^" dat^ obtained; few SI students and fewer of their parents admit- 
ted to needs] much improvement". Expressed dissatisfaction apparently 
does not necessarily fo I low from admittedly unsatisfactory performance. 

w;,. rnncln^ introductory section the definition of socla lyi ncompetency 
was considered in terms of a labeling response to a person's behaviors. 
It was further suggested that in p^t t^ls definition resided in the values 
and concerns of the arbiter, i.e., who the judge was. In support of 
project emphasis on the school setting, the classroom teacher was selected 
as the central arbiter. His identifications were oriented toward school 
performance. 

In both schools studied, poor school achievers crowded the incompe- 
tent nominee lists. Students from poorer homes and less well educated 
parents were also disproportionately represented/ In writing behavioral 
descriptions about their Si's, teachers stressed deportment problems 
and poor social relations ahead of I o** academic achievement. Tests re- 
ated to social comprehension and awareness discriminated "comnotent" from 
•incompetent" students. But.differences between teacher nom?nees exteJd^ 
to their behaviors and ^cti vltles outside of school as welK School coun- 
, selors noted these students' poor peer and adult relations. So did their 
parents. So did the students themselves. 

The data may generally be summarized as revealinq an "incompetent 
syndrome composed of unsubstantial school work, disruptive school beha- 
viors, negative school and home environmerfta I responses, poor social rela- 
tions, deficient social understandings and awarenesses, and negative 
(deprecating) se I f^ppralsa I . 



Pctiand School Testing. The experimental measures used in the 
Eugene area schools were revised and expanded for aroup testing in a 
Portland school sample comprised of the total eighth grade student pop- 
ulations in two elementary schools. Each school contained three eiohth 
grade classes of approximate ly. 28 students each, providing a total test- 
ing sample of 168 students. These two schools were located in prodominatly 
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black sections of the city, one enrolling 98 percent and the second 
75 percent black student?. Extensive test data was collected in these 
schools, including experimental measures of students' social awareness, 
school attitudes, self-concept, and- social relations with respect to 
various referent groups, repeated -sets of daily classroom teacher ratings, 
studant descriptions based on teacher and unit leader interviews, and 
school record data contj^lnlng academic test scores and prior term teacher^ 
comments . 

Generally, ^the Portland testing plan followed the earlier Eugene 
area test emphases; To s1art with, a social Inference test for group ad- 
ministration was deveJoped to measure the students' ability to interpret 
social situations. This Picture Interpretation Test (PIT) Involved a 
multiple choice format asing a set of H pictures of social activities- 
, requiring student interpretation. 

A second test used a partially experimenter-supplied, partially 
3tu<jent-supp I ted listing of peers and adults known to that student. 
Student ratings of how well tKey (the students) get along with their 
listed persons were obtained. Teachers made similar ratings of their 
students. Student estimates of hoa theselisted persons. Including 
their teachers, rated. them were also obtained. These rating and esti- 
mating procedures provided a number of .measures of social relationships— 
• how the students perceivjed themselves as relating to various groups 
of other persons (classmates, other similar age acquaintances, school 
adults, other adults they' had It steel), how they believed these other 
persons considered them, how their classmates and teachers rated their 
social interactions, and how aware they were as to how others rated them. 

Two further experimental instruments involving student self-descrip- 
tions were a student Appraisal Inventory (SAD developed by the UCLA 
Center for the Study of Evaluation, Instructional Objectives Exchange 
(1970) and a Pupil Opinion Questionnaire (PGQ) developed by Kansas 
City Youth Development Project "(G 1 1 ck, 1967). The SAI essentially focuses 
on the student's self-concept and contains 80 fairly direct statements 
■divided into four subscales, one pertaining to family interactions, 
a second to peer relations, a third to scholastic efforts, and a fourth 
to more general I self-esteem. The POQ, is a '60- item Likert scale with 
four subscales of 15 Items designed to measure attitudes toward four 
aspects of the school experience, teachers, school In general, school 
work, and peers. 

* As for the Eugene area samples, data was abstracted from the stu- 
dent school records to provide a broader base for describing the stu- 
detnt's background and school behavior. These data included age, 10, 
SCAT scores, Metropolitan Reading score, previous and current absences, 
medical history, number %of siblings, and former teacher comments re* 
qardinq school work, social adjustment with peers, and behavior pro- 
blems. ' These three sets of teacher comments were coded usinq a four 
catoqorv code* Medical history was not used because of its very limited 
i nformation. 
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A major data addition for -the Portland sample was the daily teachers' 
ratings of their students' class preparation, contribution, and disrup-" ' 
tive behaviors. Later interviews with home room teachers and with unit 
leaders concerni.-,g their students' social behaviors provided more sum- 
mative student behavior descriptions. This Interview data was subsequenti 
used to categorize students along a seven-point continuum of behavior 
problem severity.' Individual home Interviews with parents and students 
were not conducted for the Portland sample., principally because of the 
time and cost limitations. / . 

«... / J i 

^ The PIT, student ratings and est^ates, SAI , and POQ were twice ad- 
ministered, late in September and again In December eleven weeks later. 
The daily classroom ratings were made for three five-day periods the 
week of pre-testing, one to three weeks preceding second testing and 
•again in early February, The school record data was principally exa- 
mined during the fall. Data from the end of tenn (May) records were 
found to be too non-discriminating and Incomolete" to be included in the 
study. 

Initial and^ subsequent test scores on all experimental measures 
including the teacher, ratings were examined for consistency pver the 
eleven week-retest interval. Though minor differences were noted between 
the initial and retest means, the retest correlation coefficients proved 
generally unsatisfactory, ranging from a low of .28 for the PIT to 77 
for estimations of ratings from peers. Most coef' ients were in ihe 
•50 's and ,60' s. 

J 

In the absence of apparent differences between" the first and retest 
scores and to increase the stability of individual scores, initial and ' 
retest scores for all experimental measures were combined into simple 
composite scores. 

Further data reductions, principally a combination of the highly 
correlated class contribution and class preparation ratings into a sin- 
qlo 'classwork" rating and combinations involving enlarginq the ratinq 
or estimating subgroups into larger groups (such as combining ratinqs 
of same sex peers from each of three other eighth grades into one ratinq 
of s<-ime sex peers) resulted in 45 retained variables. 

Three analyses were made of the retained variables, a series of 
single-variable' examinations* of score differences between "high" and 
"low" behavior problem students, an exploration of canonical relation- 
ships amjinq selected subgroups of variables, and a principal factor 
analysisTof 37 variables. Though computationally interrelated, these 
thre^nalyses each probed the question of definition and measurement of 
socal incompetency of junior high school age adolescents somewhat dif- 
ferently. 
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The first analysis consisted of comparlsbfts of students dichotomized 
as high or low behavior problem (BP) students on the basis of thelr^ 
teachers* and unit leaders* Interview-based descriptions of their school 
behaviors. Sixty-nine' students were classified as low BP, 55 high BP, 
and 24 In an "in between" category. This middle category was not used 



Ho differences between the high and low BP groups were found vflth 
respect to age, -sex, or race composition, months enrolled In present 
elementary school, or absences in primary grades. Significant differences 
<at the .01 level) were obtained for both seventh and eighth grade ab- 
sences, -however. Inspection of absences since primary grades revealed 
a steadily ciecreasing percentage of low BP students and a correspondingly 
increasing percentage of high BP students with high absence rates. 

Though no differences between the high and low BP groups were found 
for the academically related test scores (IQ; verbal, quantitative, 
and total SCAT scores; Metropolitan Rfiadtng score), slgnlflcan-t differences 
(at or beyond the .05 level) were obtained for the two academically 
related teacher descriptions, i.e., cofrments r^egardlng the student* s 
schoo|work by former teachers and current 'teacher dally ratings. In 
considering these academic measures, it should be noted that the average 
recorded IQ (Kuh Imann-Anderson) for these Portfand students was 91 and 
that on al I test measures, the sample students were roughly a ful I 
standard deviation below the average of Portland eighth graders. 

Low BP students typically scored higher than high BP students on 
all the «?lght self-description variables (the four SAI and four POQ 
subtest scores). Five of the eight comparisons yielded significant 
t*s. These were the PCX? self-esteem measure relating to scholastic 
achievement and-the four SAI attitude scales having to do with four 
aspects of school experience: teachers, school, schoolwork, and peers. 



Examination of Individual student scores on these measures further 
emphasized these differences between teacher-unl-^ leader-Identified 
high behavior problem students and their less serious problem classmates, 
with relatively few high BP students expressing positive school -re I a ted 
attitudes and relatively few low BP students expressing negative school- 
re I ated a tt i tudes . 

Of the 45 retained variables, 17 shared a common general focus of 
social relations. Those five variables jn this grouping derived- from 
teacher comments or ratings all yielded significant t*s; only two of 
the remaining twelve variables derived from ratings and estimates of 
various peer and adult subgroups achieved significance. While few 
low BP*s received negative descriptions from their teachers (present 
or past) and few high BP*s received other than , negative teacher descrip- 
tions, social relations ratings from or of peers or estimates of these 
ratings generally were high or low Independent of the students* behavior 
problem classf Icatlon. The similarity between distributions of former 
teacher behavior comments and current teacher behavior ratings suggests 
persisting social behavior problems for many BP students. 




group means. 
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The last, group I hg of retained variables includes' four measures relating 
to social awareness, the PIT score and three accuracy scores based on * 
the students:' correctness in estimating ratings being made of them by same 
sex peers, by- opposite sex peers^ and by their classroom teachers. Ex- 
cepting accuracy in estimating ratings from opposite sex peers, comnari- 
sons of "awareness" means for high and' low BP students all yielded signi- 
ficant t's (at the .01. level). Though the more extreme behavior oroblem 
students did reveal less social awareness (in the sense of the PIT and 
ratinq estimate proce/Jures used in this study), interpretation as to whe- 
ther this deficit contributed to the student's behavior problems would 
be entirely conjectural from these data. This limited noncausal inter- 
pretation is, of course, similarly applicable to the all *19 significant 
t's obtained for these high BP-low BP comparisons. 



^ Though inspection of the matrix of intercorrelat ions of these f.ore- 
going variables indicated general i ndependence among all except subtest 
scores for the same test, multivariate analyses were made of this data 
to statistically determine data' reduction possibf titles. In considering 
the matri>^of intercorrelations, one question of particular interest 
was that of extent of overlap between subsets of variables.. The problem 
of maximazing the relationship between two subsets of variables is re- 
solvable by canonical correlation procedures. In particular, the ques- 
tion answered by the canonical R is how much-of the variance of two 
linear composites is shared. 

Stewart and Love's procedures (1968) -emphasizing the concept of 
redundancy (ana-logous to correlation) was generally follx>wed in examining 
the relationship among pairs, of each of seven subsets of two to five 
variables. These -subsets of variates were each se lected' as formi.ng some-- 
wlrat intradependent measures. These were: (1) Cvirrent teacher descrip- 
tions,; including the interview-based ratiVig of behavior problem severity 
used as the focal variable in the precedi ig single variable analyses, 
(2) earlier teacher commentary in school Records, (3) subtests of the 
SAIf" (4) subtests of the POO, (5) student ratings of how well he qets 
along with pthers, (6) estimates of how others rated him., and (7) 
ratings actua 1 1 y^ received from other eighth graders. • ^ 

In the exploratory context of the present analysis, the redundancy 
measures contain perhaps the. most reveal i ng'- summary of the analysis. 
In effect these redundancy measures describe the percent of the variance 
of one set of variables predicted by the. variance of a second set of 
variables. Exceoting only the paired set of student ratings and esti-- 
mat^s, the obtained redundarjcy values for all other canonical pairs of 
variables were at maximum 24 and 19 percent and generally even much lower. 

The conclusion for these near-zero redundancy pairings is one of 
non-relatedness among the sets in the sense of overlapping information. 
Of the several sets of variables, only the student ratings and their 
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estimates of ratings made Qf them are interpredictable* The extreme 
independence among the various sets strongly suggests lack of slmpll^ 
fl^d factor structure for the several variables studied. 



This prediction was borne out by the prlnclpaj component analysis 
conducted for 37'of the initially retained 45 variables. Computation- 
•ally, this analysis proceeds from a matrix of I ntercorrelations to 
develop a factor structure accounting for a maximum amount of the total 
variance with the fewest number of factors. 

Essentially, the question asked -through this procedure was, "How 
are the various experimental measures of the student's academic, ach i eve- 
ment, teacher interaction, deportment, self-appraisal, school attitude, 
social relations, and social awareness organized?" In other words, 
''What Is the factorial structure of these many student description vari- 
ables?" In the analyses followed, factors with eigenvalues greater than 
unity were rotated by normal l.zed varimax procedures to simplify inter- 
pretations of factors. Ten *f actors were extracted representing 74 per- 
cent of the variance. / 

Most of the ten factors are identified by two or three high loading 
variables with relatively little addltiohal loading from variables 
common to more than one factor. The first factor, accounting for 19 
percent of the total variance of the 37 variables, cons isted largely of 
the peer social relations measures > in particular, ratings made by 
8th graders of how we I I they get along with other 8th graders of same 
and opposite sex and estimates they made of how these other 8th graders 
rated them. 

The largest loadings on the second factor were for those variables 
based on current teacher behavior ratings and descriptions of their 
students' In-class disrJptiveness, general behavior problems, and teache 
student relationships. This second factor accounts for 13 percent of 
the variance. * 

The four subtest scores from the Pupil Opinion Questionnaire band 
together to form the third factor, a self-description of the student's - 
school environment ^ and accounts for 8 percent of the variance. 

The fourth factor, accounting for 8 percent of the variance, prin- 
cipally consists of student social relations ratings, estimates, and 
accuracy measures all Involving recal led persons , that Is, adult and 
poer persons personally known to the student and added by him to his 
rating and estimating list. Apparently, ratings and estimates made 



IQ available for only 52 students, subtest SCAT scores, orior 
term attendances, number of siblings, and CA were eliminated. 
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of these recalled persons are factorial ly distinct from-ratinnc 4.1 
mates -made of school adults and other 8th graders 

.As with Factor'3, Factor 5 Involved only subtests from a sinnu 
student description instrument, the Self AppraUal Jve tory Ihi .«lf 
ae£ra..^ factor accounts for 6 percent of the variance — 

Three of the fiv^ variables with non-trivial O.30) loadinos on 

oc tnrsl,Z':iLTr ^-^^-,?-«n^-Ies rega;drng'??el"r^%ud"ents. 
social and school behaviors in earlier years. The remaininq two vari- 
ables are current teacher descriptions. The dist|.,ctness of" tMs ?ac- 
Irho^f'^'I!-''° ^ ,^°"-^'""Jng or persisting adjustment problems n Ihe 
nr?^ t'^"^'"^ ^"'■'■^"■^ ^ocus of Factor 2, ?his 

pr.or teacher report factor accounts for 5 percent of the variance! 

e^nprt^?!°'.^: accounting for only 5 percent of the variance is 

rl'VsT^^^^^ ^° -ia, relations 

from llTZ.T academic achievement oriented, with major loadlnas 

from the SCAT total score and the Metropolitan Reading Test score and 

vilus JpL'"'''r'l' ' ^'"^ '^'^^'^ cdmmin?s regarding p e- 

vious terms' schoolwork. The Picture Interpretation Test score and ?he ♦ 
three measures of accuracy of estimation of adult and peer s^a? ^ela! ' 
tlons ratings of oneself together ,compr I se Factor 9, s^ta I a^^renes^ 

(malp?^ Tl\^V^^\^' ^ ^'9^ °" ^Inai factor is sex 

I^InLrf . ' -^--iables identifying th?s 

.22le5S|s factor are expected social relations ratings from opposite sex 
8th graders and accuracy in making these same opposite sex estl^tes 
a^Iou T'^'T I° negative, loadings. The last Tee f Sir * 
accounted for only 4, 3, and 3 percent of the variance, respectively. 

fh. Hu! ^of'egolng ten factors document a general Independence amonq 
IhI ? ' V''''^^' °' ^^^'^ '■«+'"'5s, and reports Though 

I? dime l^'^'^^'l^^, identifyinn some SnIuspecteS grouping^ 

or dimensions such as social awareness, social relations with "recalled 

EuUm' tl^''"'''^ ''"^ '"^°'^'"9 peers and adul^r stin- 

quishing between present and prior term teacher descriptions, a m no f- 
ty race factor, and sex' as a separable (though unclear) focus, the ma ior 
findlna was on© of mu I tidlmpnc intia 1 i+w +k • iv^^us, me major, 

student <,nri^\\nri """'^'J.^enslonallty of the various measures taken of 
ohi^Tnln ° and school behaviors, attitudes, and skills collectively 
Obtained ,n oxamininfl social Incompetency of junior high school students. 

yses n^evTiw'Thlc'f""?""^'^' revealed by the canon icalvcorrelation anal- 
rlll-^ l l I? ^ conclusion. The several significant mean differences 
Uo7TJZ descriptor variab les between 8th'qrade s Men?i- 

f.ed as hioh and as low behavior problem students perhaps requires further 
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Interpretatloa given the results of th^ ff^tor analysis. Evidently, 
these differences in means apply to dlffe/ent students. For example, 
a sufficient number of low behavior problem students may have had rela- 
tively hlgh> accuracy scores (resulting In a significant mean difference) 
and a sufficient number of low behavior students may have had relatively 
high 'school work ratings (resulting In another significant mean difference) 
but* only some of the" same low behavi'or problems would be found In both 
high scoring groups. .In effect, continuing with this simplified example, 
the data do not permit describing the low behavior problem student as 
both high in accuracy and receiving high school worK-. ratings. The group 
means are both high but the variables are not highly correlated and 
are factorial ly distinct. 

I 

• 

The exploration^ of two posslbi'l Itles for educational units which 
might lead to larger curricula for the remediation of' social competency 
deficits of -Sth graders involved trial adrrtlni strati ons In two of the 
Portland 8th grade classes. The units were developed in close col lab- • 
oration with teachers from these and other junior high schools and were 
designed Vo be run as part of regular social studies classes and ,to 
require one to two hours per afternoon. Tho ur.lfs were to be conducted 
during the eleven week pre- and post-testing Interval described In the 
previous sub'sections, these experimental t^st measures^ to be used for 
assessing the effectiveness of the units. i 

The first unit was'a ten week in-class organization of small student 
coops to produce a simple craft article for sale* The unit's activities 
were designed to lnvolv6P+he students in making qroup decisions and 
analyzing how well they were doing. The unit foqus was group cooperation 
and working with other persons. This emphasis was well supported by 
consulting school personnel as a social competency clearly lacking In 
both schools. 

Though It was Initially intended to trial run the same educational 
unit in both schools, the different racial composition and related pro- 
blems of Interracial tensions In the second school led to major revisions. 
The first unit's emohasls on group functioning skills was expanded to 
Include focus on h.y roved social understandings and Irtterperson behavior 
through personal involvement In* dramatl zation^. A unit outline calling 
for an eight week student planning and production of videotape vignettes 
based on experiences the students have had was prepared. Scenes were 
to be of various kinds of social relationships, conflict^;, problems, 
and resolutions, etc. that students had come across. The, planning, 
enacting, and editing were to be the responsibility of small student 
/groups, thus requiring interdependabl I Ity for successful production. 



Both experimental units began Immediately after the first testing 
pdrlod. An assistant teacher was asslqned to each unit. Though both 
units started well, with enthusia?>tlc student interest and support. 
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neither followed the prepared unit outline nor was able to sustain class 
involvement. One serious problem was extensive student absence, averaqinq 
around six a day from each class. The absence of a key participant in 
a small group often cauped the group activities to be suspended, 'for 
example, in the videotape unit, missing individuals meant delays'in usinq^ 
the filming studios. School fi^ld trips caused further interruptions. " 

A problem uni'que to the cooperative production unit was the studients' 
determined selection of candlemakinq as their productipn task and a sub- 
sequent individualization rather than group sponsorship and control of 
student effort. Vandalism, wrecking the candlemaking equipment as well 
as individual candles, also d i srunted .the unit. 

In both units it. became obvious that ^ more tightly structured pro- 
gram of activities and of alternative, ready-to-go activities was needed 
to maintain the fast pace required for sustained student involvement. 
The teachers and ass istants simply had insufficient time to amplify the 
outline presented them. Particularly, more specific exercises in group 
decision making, including practice assignments, were needed if the small 
groups were to develop and function collectively. Pre-unit soecial 
teacher and aide training in group discussions techniques might be re- ' 
quiredt 

•Because of the several disrupting problems during the unit trials, 
neitKer unit was formally assessed in terms of the experimental test 
data. The focus and proposed plans for conducting the educational units 
had been well received in both schools. They failed to function in either 
classroom. Unit revision, including increased structuring of activities, 
specificity of alternatives to meet situational problems "(such as absences), 
and perhaps student pre-unit exercis^in discussion skills nre -needed 
before a r^itrial of these units may be recommended. 

^- Measuremen t of Social Incompetency (Recapitulation and General Remarks) 

^ Social incompetency is a term of convenience fc/r some subset of 
loosely defined behaviors, in effect, a label supplied by one or several 
judges identifying persons whose actions are inappropriate or unacceptable 
by their standards. More briefly, social incompetency involves a judo- 
ment about behavior. 

The project started with an examination of the social competency- 
incompetency judoments of teachers with respect to some 600 7th and 8th 
qrade students in two junior high schools. They labeled, then wrote 
behavior descriptions, then completed a behavior checklist for these 
students.. Though the number of behavror descriptions written per stu- 
dent per teacher was roughly the same across students, much more inter- 
and intra-teacher variability was introduced by usina the behavior check- 
list. 

But of qreater concern^ i Lcons i deri ng thn checklist as an oxnl©ratory 
instrument for oxami n i nq arb i ter judnmentr* was the findinq that pronortionc. 
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of teacher-checked items in the various behavior categories tended to 
follow the proportional distribution of these Items in 1he checklist. 
Though, both procedures support the earlier, more global nomi^iatlonal 
distinctions of sociaMy competent and Incompetent students -made by 
tneir teachers, and though the checklist is to be preferred as both 
administratively and scorably much more accommodati na than the free- 
response procedures, the apparent interactive effect of item, content 
upon'teacher response -requi res fl^ultiple procedures. 

Following their teacher nominations and descriptions, four s«+s 
of experimental measures, each possibly related tc '^social competence" •> 
from a different perspective were adrrrinlstered to sambles of consensual ly^ 
i(^entified students. These were: (1) a measure of the student's .social ' 
inferential ability, (2) measures of 'his knowledge of • persons important 
to him and his judgment of their^social relations, (3) measures of his 
hoir.j and out-of-school social activities based on a detailed self-report 
schedule,^ and (4) §ocial, family, and school reports based upon home • 
interviews with parents and with the student himself. Means for students 
Identified as socially incompetent were lower on all the experimental 
tests, outside sthool activity reports, and home Interview ratings than 
were means, for their more favorably i.dentifJed classmates.. Distinctions' 
between the SC and NC groups, though generally favoring the latter^ stu- 
dents, were not as clearly drawn'. Because of the few students receiving 
more than one or two of the measures, multivariate analyses of these 
data were not possible. , ' . . ' , ° . 

These experimental measures were revised and expanded for group 
testing of 168 eighth graders in two Portland elementary schools enrolling 
• students from a predomj nant ly black section of the'cjty. The test data 
Collected In these schools included experi.montal measures of students^ 
social awareness, school attitude^ sel f -concept, social relations with 
respect to various referent groups, repeated sets -of ' dal Iv classroom 
teacher ratings, teacher and unit leader interview-based student be- 
havior descriptions, and school record data containing academic test 
scores and prior term jteachdr coinme«ts. - ^ , 

Excepting moderately high wl th ? n-i nstrument subtest, relationships, 
intercorrelations amohg^ the 45 variables derived from these data were / " 
aenerally near zero. The extent of overlap between subsets .of these 
variables was .examined in terms of canon tea I- correlations. The^obtained 
near zero redundanci es, indicating non-re latedness in the sense pf over- 
lapping Information among .the several variable sets, suggested a lack 
of simplified factor structure. This expectation was confirmed In 
terms of a ten factor solution provided by a principal components anal- 
ysis. The ten factors were (1) self-descriptions of. social, relations^ 
(?) current toacher ratinq^ of behavior, ( 3) sol f-descrlptions of •school 
nnvironmont, (4) -,0 1 f-descriptlons of noci.Tl relations with recall 
pnr'hons, (S) r,olf-<ipprairwTl'; roqr^rding -.chool ;inf1 f<^mily, (^T hehrivipr 
roports'by former fe/^chof;, (7) minority raco nrohlom-> (not boinn black), 
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■(8) academic achievement, (9) social awareness, (10) maleness. These 
generally distinct factors document a general ind pendence among the 
different subsets of test scores, ratings, and self and teacher reports. 

The central project task ^as measurement of social incompetency. 
The focal setting was the junior high school. In commission of this 

J-ask, teachers' in-use definitions of soci'. ' incompetency were extensively 
examined. Interviews were conducted with .Tierous school arid lay per- 
sons and with parents and stud&nts. A number of experimental measures 
conceptually related to social incompetency were devised and administered. 

.Other already existing experimental measures were adapted for project 
use. The testing samples were 159 seventh and eighth graders i i white 
semi-rura^ junior high school; and 168 eighth graders ♦rom predominantly 
black elementary schools. 

The most prominent cone I us ic. to be drawn from the extensive test 
data IS the muli idimens.ional ity of the domain tested. Social incomnetencv 
IS Simply not definable as a oarticular co-related set of non-desired 
behaviors. The appeliation of social i ncbmpetency may be earned by dis- 
play of any of a host of independent skill deficiencies or detrimental ac- 
tions. Though group scores on various measures of socialization school 
achievement, classroom behavior, and"'att i tudes toward school and self 
are likely to be poor for groups of persons identified as less socially 
comjmtent, many of the individual members of these groups may be expected 
to'e=irn abo^e average scores on these measures. And persons earning poorer 
scores on one social competency measure well may not earn lower scores 
on a second or third competency measure. 



A further general project conclusion derives from considerations of 
the arbiter role in defining social' incompetency. The arbiter, be he 
teacher or civic appointee or a lay observer, Js an active participant 
in defining i ncomoetency . He is more than a processor of behavioral data 
reaarding another person. He affects that data as he processes It. 
First, he- is a value selector, choosing the criteria for consideration. 
This is especially true where the general classification notations are 
as situational ly broad and behavioral ly non-specific as in considering 
social competency.- Second, he is an evaluator deciding on the standards, 
the reference points or cut-off behaviors which determine, in this in- 
stance, competence or incompetence. And, or course, he is always an 
imperiect processor of data, failing to recall or include all of it, 
unintentionally (independent of his biases known or unknown) over or 
under weighting parts of it, being affected by logically irrelevant factors 
such as recency, personal fatigue, politics, etc. 

Fhe foreooinq is a rational argument and implies more serious inter- 
arbiter disagroemont than was realized in the present proicct. !ho answer 
l.ies not in" the fact that our different arbiters (teachers) wore judoinq 
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in similar settings or that they represented similar backgrounds and 
professional responsi bi I i ties— these congruences apparently helped 
little—but rather in the consensual identification of Si's, SC's, and 
NC's 3nd in our orincipally considering group data. Though most stu- 
dent names had appeared on six or seven teacher nominating lists (less 
than nine percent on fewer than five teacher nominating lists), only 
very few (18 out of 603 students) received all SI or NC nominations 
from all of their teachers and only 80 (13 percent) received SI or 
NC nominations from more thah three of their teachers. 

In identifying competent or incompetent persons, then, individual 
arbiter idiosyncrasy needs to be taken into account, as indeed does the 
effect of method upon his response (as illustrated by the finding that 
proportions of checklist responses followed the proportions presented 
In thd ct^ckl ist). These both are problems to be prepared for, per- 
haps deuced by arbiter training, but surely not ignored, as too often 
seem/to have been the case in earlier writing. 

In summing project results, a major product is the set of experi- 
mental tests developed and trial tested and the additional already 
existing experimental tests adapted for use tn the project testing 
oroqram. Aside from the extensive social competency behavior check- 
list (PSIC), these tests include group measurers for describing stu- 
dent social rel-*+ions (in terms of how he regards others, how he -Ts 
regarded by orr.s, his apperceptions of how he Is regarded by others, 
and his accuracv .n stating these expectations), his social Inferential 
skills, his information regarding others, his school attitudes, and 
his self-concept as a student. In addition, classroom teacher rating 
formats and home^i ntervlew schedules were developed and successfully 
used. Though perhaps requiring specific modifications for particular 
investigator need^, these several measurement procedtjres should be of 
use for further studies In the general domain of student adaptlveness 
and social rela+ionships. 

The compiling and summarization of the extensive Test of Social 
Inference data from Intersectlonal samples of educable mentally retarded 
adolescents is to be noted as a further completed project task. This 
review^ documents the serviceability of the TSI as a widely tested and 
osychometrlcal ly sound Instrument for assessing inferential skills 
of retardates. The alternate short forms developed for the TSI should 
add to Its usefulness In the field. 



Whis Is not counting the 129 student names (?1 percent) consist- 
ently not nr-ilnated by any of their teachf^rs. 

'^Reported as a separate addendum to this final report. 
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Less successful was the final project effort in developing remedial 
educational units. Whether or not the proposed unit activitiesmight 
succeed in their objectives of increasing group cooperativeness and social 
acceptance under improved trial conditions remains to be demonstrated. 
Recommendations for .these improvements are included in the project report. 



What remains to be done for the school (and society) to more ade- 
quately respond to the problem student is, of course, much more extensive 
than even suggested by the several project activities described in this 
report. It is, however, hoped that the detailed account of these activities 
furnished in the preceding several sections will be of use to future 
investigators and orogram planners to develop strategies for that response. 
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APPENDIX A 



LISTING OF TEACHER DESCRIPTIONS^ AND FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH THEY WERE USED 
TO DESCRIBE SOCIALLY INCOMPETENT, SOCIALLY COMPETENT 
AND NOTICEABLY SOCIALLY COMPETENT STUDENTS ' 



Category and 
Statement 



School C 



SI SC NC 



Number of Students Described: 32 24 B" 
Number of Student Description*;: S2 42 |^ 



Soclabi litv 

1. Poor peer relationship^. 

2. Good relationships with some peers 
only. 

3. Good peer relationships. 

4. Immature relationship with opposite 
sex. 

5. Maturing relationship with opposite 
sex. 

6. Poor relationships with teachers and 
other adults. 

7. Good relationships with teachers and 
other adults. 



Appearance. Hygiene and Health 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



Unattractive- physical appearance. 

Reasonably well-dressed and groomed. 

Attractive physical appearance. 

Defective, obtrusive or hard-tp- 

understand speech. 

Pleasing voice. 

Poor health; physically weak. 

Gross to fine motor skills very limited. 

Good motor coordination. 



53 

1 



17 

7 



2 
1 



11 

36 

1 

11 



2 
2 



20 



School F 



SI SC NC 



24 25 10 
-22 46 in 



52 



13 



11 



4 

7 

40 17 



20 



'For convenience in reporting, the 1258 individual teacher description state- 
ments were grouped into 80 statements. 
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1^ 







School 


c 


School F 


Category and Statement 


SI 


SC 


NC 


0 1 


CP KIP 


Academic 












16. Inadequate class participation. 


19 


2 






1 

1 


M. Good class participation* 




2 


8 




A 


18* Inability or unwl 1 iTngness to 


43 


8 




1 

1 




complete assignments. 












19, Underach lavement; does only enough 


13 


1 1 




c 

J 




to get by* 












20. Good worker, perseveres; completes 




12 


14 


1 


ZD Z 


assignments. 












21 • Poor academic work. 


17 


6 




Q 


M 


22. Improvement in study habits and 




2 








achievement* 












23. Successful academically cespite 




2 








' poor attitude. 












24., Average student. 




6 








25. ^bove average academic work. 




5 


3 




0 J 


26. Refuses or does not seek help 


4 


1 








with school work. 












21. Seeks help when needed. 






1 




1 
1 


28. Forgets to bring class materials. 


7 










Deportment 












29. Socially disapproved behaviors 


13 


3 




1 




(obscenity, drug use, sexual 












freedom,' theft, smoking, etc.) 












30. Frequent fights or arguments. 


6 






Q 




31. Rude, negative remarks and ges* 


10 


1 




% 
J 


J 


tures; purposefully causes 












trouble to others. 












32. Destructive of school *s and 


2 










others* property. 












33. Class disruption (wild physical 


33 


12 




4 


3 


displays and aggression, temper 












tantrums, practical Jokes, 












teasing others, talking, running 












around, etc.) 












34. Seldom or never disrupts class. 


1 


8 








35. Avoids work by scheming behavior. 


8 


4 








36. Cheats. 


2 










37. • Rejects all authority. 


26 










38. Poor attendance. 


15 






3 


1 


39. Good attendance. 




2 






1 
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Apo. 3 



Category and Statement 



School C 
SI SC NC 



Persona I Traits 



40, 
41, 

42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 

A/. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 



57. 
58. 
59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 

66. 



ERIC 



Generally unpleasant disposition 
(moody, sullen, hostile, etc.) 
Generally pleasant disposition 
(happy and smiling, outgoing and 
enthusiastic, etc.) 
Oulet, shy; passive, withdrawn. 
Isolated. 
Neither withdrawn nor over-, 
aggressive. 

Insecure and lacking In self- 
confidence. 

Not over-confident, affected, or 
conceited. 

Secure and self-confident. 
Adaptable; can adjust to varied 
settings and circumstances. 
Immature. 

Mature or Improving In maturity. * 
Not responsible or dependable. 
Responsible, dependable, honest. 
Rude and disrespectful. 
Sensitive to others* needs and 
f^el I ngs. 

Shows self-dlsclpl Ine and self- 
control. 

Lacks self-dlsclpl Ine and self- 
control. 

Reacts badly to criticism or 

pressure (sulks, blames others, 

etc.) ^ 

Adapts well to cr^tlclsm and frustration. 

No motivation or Initiative. 

Strives for perfection In self 

and others. 

Nervous, worries about small 
things. 

Easy-going, not demanding; happy-go- 
I ucky . 

Narrow range of interests. 

Varied interests. 

Naive and Inexperienced. 

Independent thinker. Individualist, 

Imaginative. 

Not very Imaginative. 

V r 173 



22 



14 



1 



1 



8 



21 15 



11 
1 

2 
2 
4> 
1 



3 
4 
7 



1 

2 



School F 

SI SC NC ' 



15 9 
6 14 

15 5 



4* 
4 
16 



3 
7 

2 
1 

6 
1 

10 



1 

3 
1 

3 



6 
5 



3 
3 
8 



2 
1 
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Appendix A c^^ntinued 



Category and Statement 



School C 
SI SC NC 



School F 



SC NC 



67. 
68. 
69. 

70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
.75. 



J6. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 



Stubborn and rebel I lo . 
Helpful and cooperative. 
Competitive; wants to be center 
of attention. 
Selfish, does not share. 
. Lacks I eadersh I p qua 1 1 1 i es . 
Has leadership qualities. 
Negative attitude toward school. 
Positive attitude toward school. 
Little or no participation In 
extra-curricular activities, 
athletics. 

Takes part in extra-curricular 

activities, athletics. 

Has a Job, home responsibilities. 

Poor family background. 

Good family background. 

Feels guilty and apologizes 

for disruptive behavior. 



2 
1 

3 

4 

2 



3 
2 

2 
5 
2 
1 
5 



6 4 



3 

2 2 



4 2 
1 

1 



t 1 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 



FREQUENCIES OF 212 PARKER SOCIAL INCOMPETENCY CHECKLIST ITEMS 
CHECKED BY TEACHERS FOR> STUDENTS IDENTIFIED BY THEM 
AS SOCIALLY INCOMPETENT AND SOCIALLY COMPETENT 



'"''em (Items with largest SI-SC usage differences Freqiiencv 

are listed first.) / Sl ^ — ^ sc 

<N=68) ^ (N=78) 



20. 


' Demonstrates he cannot apply himself to 
the task at ^hand. 




33 / 


5 


23- 


will nf\^ Jinnl\/ hlmcAl^ +r\ ^Ka 4>«»>L 7 
n 1 1 1 inj 1 opp 1 y n 1 inae I T TO THe TaSK aT 




( 

"'^ 1 


8 




hand. 






53. 






I 

29 ' 


5 


33. 


Chooses to 'anore rMn ln'f t nnc 






8 


76. 


Shifts from one activity to another 




25 1 


8 




without cofflDtetlna ai+hAr 






J03. 


Cannot avoid producing "sloppy" work. 




22 


5 


60. 


ResDOnds to tea^Ina with Annrv uArhjil 






4 




behavior/ 






3. 


Oe 11 berate Iv wastes time. 




t 

\X 1 


1 1 

17 


48. 


Shows 1 nab 1 1 1 tv to orn^n 1 7A + 1 mA sk/4Aniii»+A 1 w 






16 


38. 


Shows he has not lAJirnAH cnA^W ha'f/M^tt » 

qrouD. 


« 


I o- 

( 

1 


Z 


11. 


H s . dl stracted from the t^^k at h;inH h\/ 




JO 

1 


zl 




ordinary events, such as minor noises. 






movements* Atr. 








18. 


Deli berate Iv annovs n^fhAr^ 








133. 


Will not ask for directions to be repeated 

A\/An wHah Iq f>H\/tfMlC ho H/^ac r%f\^ imHAI^M ' 

stand them. 




22 


^ 8 


27. 


Appears unable to cooperate with others. 




15 


1 


22. 


Cannot Initiate his own activities.. 




. 24 


11 


101. 


Pouts, sulks. 




22 


9 


7. 


Displays poor coordination In physical 
activities. 


/ 


17 


4 


149. 


Exhibits restlessness ahd shifting body 
positions. 




20 


8 


97. 


Chooses to Ignore regular routines. 




18 


6 


160. 


Exhibits an Inability to ask for directions 










to be repeated even when It Is obvious he 




16 


4 




does not understand them. 








129. 


Avoids mixed-sex company. 


»> 


16 


5 


44. 


Refuses to respond to questions. 




13 


2 


39. 


Does not admit ho Is wrong because he does 
not realise it. 




22 


12 


111. 


Starts fights without meaning to do so. 




11 


0 


41. 


Wi II nbt concentrate on a given task when 
asked to do so. 




25 


15 
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Appendix B continued 

Item Frequency 

SI SC 

(N=68) {N=78) 

i ; 

.. I I 1 ■ ■ - - 

87. Forgets. , " l^^ 

26. Won't admit when he is mistaken or wrong. '22 12 

57. Will not persist at activity when he fails 20 10 

or loses at that actlylty. 

67. Acts in a listless fafshion, lacks energy. 20 9 

5. Talks out of turn without meaning to do so. 19 9 

25. Shows he has not learned to conform to 18 ^ 8 

regulations. ^ 

141. Chooses not to complete tasks or activity 18 8 
attempted . 

50. Demonstrates he does not know how to 17 7- 
partlclpate in group activities. 

54. Cannot express himself fn writing. 16 5 

121. Withdraws when teased by others. 15 5 

164. Deliberately Ignores reprimands. 15 5 

31. Refuses to speak before a group. 12 2 
21. Falls to demonstrate he. has learned to read. 11 .1 

32. Refuses to participate in group activitlw. 11 - 0 
45. Shows he does not know how to behav>9 in"" ,11 1 

polite and sociable manner. 

166. Begins to do things before instructions are .7 17 
completed. 

142. Gives excuses for not getting work finished 23 14 
on time. 

163. Withdraws from demanding situations. " 23 14 

16. Refuses to cooperate with others. .21 12 

157; Deliberately Ignores warnings to change 19 10 
his ways. 

191. Laughs Inappropriately. 15 6 
65. Is deliberately inactive. 14 5 

107. Over-reacts when things do not go his way, 14 5 

108. Unintentionally works slowly. 14 5 
63. Complains of a variety of physical ailments 11 2 

such as: cramps » aches » pains^ poor health. 

93. Complains that others discriminate against 11 2 
him. 

192. Del i berate I y avoids conversing with others. 9 0 
128. Shows interest in a narrow range of 19 11 

activities. 

52. Cannot concentrate on tasks when asked to 16 8 
do so. 

15. Chooses not to follow rules of games. 13 5 

156. Reacts In an overly-sensitive fashion. . 12 ■ 4 

72. Insists on having the last word. 11 3 

206. Requests praise or approval for tasks 11 *3 
attempted. 

85. Complains about imaginary physical ailments. 9 1 

214. Seems unable to kdep Kif^elf clean. 8 0 

9^ 176 
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Item Appendix B continued 

Frequency 



) 



116. Unintentionally produces I na ecu rate work. 
155. Daydreams. 

113. Comments that he hates school work. 
119. Demands attention. 

4. Without meaning to, falls to obey commands 

or dl recti ves. 
14. Demonstrates he cannot maintain^ an activity 
when he fairs or loses at that activity. 
150. Jabs others with potentially dangerous objects: 

pencils, sticks, rulers, compasses, etc. 
94. Refuses to talk. 

43. Deliberately disobeys commands or directives. 
182. Un Intent I onat ly Ignores regular routines. 
185. Does not converse with others because he' 
does not know how. 

114. Comments that nobody likes him. 

24. Annoys others withbut meaning to do so. 
73. Complains that others are unfair. 

173. Intentionally Interrupts others while they 
are working. 

190. Exhibits temper outbursts. 

20K Tell^ lies. 

196. Is inactive without Intent. 

19. Indicates he does not know how to respond to 
questions from others. 

82. Unintentionally distorts the truth. - 

169. Makes obscene or lewd gestures.- 

3. Refuses to read although able to do so. 
219. Goes through others* possessions without 
authority. 
47. Will not communicate in writing.- 

174. Fails to wear clean clothing on own Initiative. 
117'. Unintentionally fails to share that which he Is 

expected to share. 
t95. Shows inability to wear an appropriate hair 
. style. 

92. Becomes upset when thwarted. > 

170. Deliberately talki, too loud. > 

193. Exhibits aggressive behavior: biting, kicking, 

punching, throwing objects. 
6?. Is deliberately unmannjer ly : for example, talks 

too closefy, burps, yawns at others. 
%. Unintentional ly usns obscenities in speech. 
148. Arrives late, on purpose. 
144. Reacts with fear In a variety of everyday 

situations. 
181. Unintentionally arrives late. 

Rejects attempts of others to be friends with 
him. 



SI SO 
(N=68) (N=78) 



24 


17 


24 


17 


23 


16 


19 


• 12 


16 


9 


14 


7 


12 


5 


n 


4 


10 


11 


8 


I 


8 


1 


7 


0 


17 


11 


15 


Q 


15 


9 


15 


9 


13 


7 


12 


6 


10 


4 


10 


4 


10 


4 


8 


2 


8 


!2 


7 


\ 


7 


1 


6 


0 


6 


0 


15 


10 


12 


7 


12 


6 


9 


4 


8 


3 


8 


5 


6 


1 


6 


1 


5 


0 



ERIC 
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Appendix B. continued 
item . 



Frequency 
SI SC 
(N=68) IH=16) 



165. 


States that others are to blame for his 
actions. 


17 


•> 

12 


42. 


Wi 1 If uMy makes loud verbal outbursts 
at inappropriate times. 


19 




215. 


Grumbles or g''ipes about having to do 
work. 


21 


17 

• 


1 18. 


Shows he has not learned to respond to 
reprimands. 


.15 


Mi , 


167. 


Spends time watching others. 


15 ' . 


11 


77: 


Slouches unintentionally. 


13 


9 


216. 


Is embarrassed when attentlonJs directed 
towards him. ♦ * 


12 


8 


211.' 


Repeats Identical response In a variety of 


1 1 


7 




situations. 






84. 


Falls through lack of understanding to ' ' 
heed warnings to c!hange hjs ways. 


10 


6 


106. 


Refers to himself as dumb or stupid. 


10 


/ 6 


123. 


Shouts back when corrected. 


"10 . 


6 


17. 


Deliberately damages others' property 


9. 


5 


• 


or possessions. ^ 






131, 


Tries to hurt others' feef|%s. 
Demonstrates he does not krfew -iOw to 
follow rules of gamfis. 


9 


5 


13. 


8 -. 


4 


179. 


Is unintentionally unmannerly. 


8 




137. 


Protests about changes In his routine. 


7 


3 


29. 


Unintentional ly^ ruins own property or 
possessTbns. 


6 


2 . 


69. 


Giggles hysterically. 


6 


2 


217. 


Deliberately dainages public property* 


6 


2 


71. 


Talks to himself. 


5 


1 


99. 


Refuses to share. 


5 


J 


158. 


Unintentionally ignores warning of danger. 


5 




194. 


Un'knowlngly wears Inappropriate clothing. 


5 




213. 


Picks nose. 


5 




66. 


Comments that he hates to be told what 
to do. . 


4 


8 


125. 


Destroys or takes apart something he has 
made rather than showing It or asking to 
have it displayed. 


4 ■ ' 


•"O 


135. 


Cusses or swears without meaning ,to offend. 


4 


0 


202. 


Chooses to wear inappropriate clothing. 


5 


1 


204. 


Appears bored by most assignments. 


17 


14 


37. 


Refuses to initiate his own activities. 


15 


12 


120. 


.When presented with a t?sk, withdraws ^ 
from th'e situation. 


15 


12 


39. 


Reads while others engage in more active 
pursuits. 


11 


8 



\ . • 



ERIC 
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Item 



Ann. 0 

Appendix C continued 

Frequency 
SI SC 
(N=68) (N=78) 



115 
145 

91, 
130. 
146, 

176. 
151. 

197. 
198. 

58. 

75. 
153. 

40. 

104. 
M7. 

36. 
74. 
59. 
86. 

81. 
95. 

134. 
172.' 
49. 

177. 
186. 
152. 
159. 
79. 



112. 

136. 
161. 
162. 
168. 



203. 
205. 



ERIC 



Deliberately starts fights. 

Shows he does not care about being accepted 

by others. 

Stutters, stammen. blocks' when talking.. 

Comments that he Is unhappy. 

Expresses feeling that he Is left ou, of 

things. 

Bites naf Is. 

Takes out his frustrations on innocent 
bystanders . 

Corrects others in an obvious manna; . 

Deliberately does "sloppy" work. 

Deliberately talks nonsense. 

Expresses peculiar and eccentric Ideas. 

Will not speak , clear ly. 

Unintentionally damages others* property 

or possessions. 

Chooses to use immature speech, e.g. baby talk. 
Does not protest when others tease or hurt him 
phys ical ly. 

Deliberately talks out of turn. 
Is over I y. talkative . 
Tattles on others. 

Exhibits mood shifts: depressed one moment, 
elated the next. ' 
Bosses others. 

Stares blankly into space seemingly unaware 
of his surroundings. 

Picks on others who are smaller or weaker. 
Gossips about others. 

Unintentionally makes loud verbal outbursts at 

inappropriate times. 

Encourages disobedlehce. 

Encourages destructive activity. 

Indulges in fantasy.' 

Unintentionally hurts other »s feelings. 

Prefers to interact with those younger than 

himself even though others his own age are 

avai lable. 

Displays eccentric habits,, for example, smells 
everything, plays with urine, feces. 
Worries ^^bout sex. 

Falls, unknowingly, to speak clearly. 

Exhibits spasticity, riqldltles. 

Lifts or unbuttons other's clothing to touch 

intimalely. 

Is overly-apologetic. 

Is unintentionally absent at inappropriate 
1 1 t7?qs . 

179 



8 


5 


8 - 


5 


e 
O 


5 


6 


3 


6 


3 


6 




5 


2 


5 


2 






4 


t 


4 


1 


A 
4 


1 


3 


0 


3 


0 


■* 
J 


0 


16 


14 


13 


11 


10 


8 


10 


12 


9 


7 


9 


7 


8 


6 


8 


10 


7 


5 


6 


8 


5 


3 


4 


2 


3 


1 


2 


0 


2 


4 


2 


0 


? 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 



2 
2 



0 
0 
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I tern 



Frequency 
SI SC 
(N=68) (N=78) 



220, Deliberately does inaccurate work« 
218. Criticizes himself unreallstical ly. 
88. Deliberately curses and swears. 
^0. Hesitates a long time before rrtaking choices. 
6. Uses obscene language del tberately. 
68. Manipulates others in order to get them to do 

what he wishes. 
100. Purposely works slowly. 

180. Exhibits nervous behavior such as: nervous tics, 
muse I e-tw itching, eye-blinking, hand-wringing. 

175. Demonstrates annoying curiousity. Vw 
98. ~ Expresses over-concern about own unsatisfactory" 
performance. / . 

122. Expresses high opinion of self. 

126. Takes out his frustrations by attacking objects. 

127. Gets upset when he ioses in competitive activities. 

188. Prefers unconventional methods of doing things. 

189. Gets intoxicated. 

96. Talks nonsense without meaning to. 
102. Shows undue concern about having everything exactly 
riaht. 

2. Deliberately exposes private parts in public. 

12. Unknowingly exposes private parts in public. 

34. Displays ignorance of table manners. 
132. Lacks bladder control and wets self. 
140. Talks of attempling suicide. 

199. Chooses to wear dirty clothing. 
154. Takes hard drugs (e.g., heroin.). 
17K Spends alt r»ls time at sports. 
184. Teases others. 

30. Deliberately avoids behaving in polite and 
sociable manner. 

200. Willfully ignores warning of danger. 

138. In solving a problem, persists in an approach 
which fal Is. 
10. Deliberately destroys his owp property or 

possess ions. 
28. Is deliberately clumsy. 

105. Worries cbout impression he makes on others. 
208. Takes mild drugs (e.g., marijuana). 
46. Deliberately iijnores table manners. 
110. Uses immature spoech, e.g., baby talk. 
124. Oepends on others to see that he wears appro- 
priate clothing. 
?10. Is intentionally sexually promiscuous. 



2 


A 


1 


3 


1 1 


10 


10 


11 


9 


10 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


4 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5 


3 


2 


?. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


0 




0 




0 




0 




0 




0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


19 


19 


9 


9 


S 


6 


4 


4 



2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 



2 
2 
2 



1 



ERIC 



Notr: Mevon items never checked by teachers In either school arc omitted. 
Six wore concerned with racial and reMpious bigotry, crying without 
reason, reporting nightmares, deliberate pants-wetting; and five referred 
to extremes such as open •jwiistujdt^ftt^on, raoe, suicide arid homicide. 
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APPENDIX c 

EUGENE INSTRUCTIONS FOR RECALL LISTING 

IN-CLASS INSTRUCTIONS 

• • ^^1-^7 Participatina in a study of how many persons are known to 
junior h.gh school students. This is a part of a more general inquiry 
regarding adolescent attitudes toward others. We appreciate yoi? co- 

ll'''^ t.^^^^ °^ P^P^*" ^'hich you have received, we want you to 
hlvp jr ^! hT' °! a" persons vou have ever known , persons you 

on n n° reme-nber knowing, living or ijead. Write one 

?n??i^ic of . 0° be concerned about spelling. Nicknames or 

initials of last names wi I i do, just so that ^ can recognize the name 
when you see it again. Do not include celebritTerTu^rS^stars o^ 
riven ^!!;"'''k P°"^'-'^"=' «tc., whom you may have seen in person 

or even have autographs fron.. include only persons whom you personal ly 
know and whom you would expect would also know you. 

-'^-^If ^"■'"'■e each name it is important that you fill in a little 
information about the name you have written. You do this on the same 
line as the name bv circling one appropriate letter in each of the four 

CirclXri!l+''r'r^" called AGE and has the letters C, S, 0, and A. 
Circle the letter C if your name is a chiM, someone. at least a couple of 
years younger than you. Circle the letter S if your name is someone 

thoTir n^ -! — ^ °'" ^^'o y°""9e'- o'der. Circle 

the letter g ,f your name is an gid_e.r teenager whom you w^ldn't say is 

an^adult ^^"^ ^'""""^ " consider your name 

In the second column circle either the F for female or the M for male. 

In the third column called RELATIONSHIP , circle the R if the name you 
have written is a relative, the F if the name is a friend? the 0 it the 
name ts a person you know who is other than a relative or a friend. 

in the last column called SPEAKIK-G CONTACT , the letters are for 
approximately how often you see and might talk to the persons on your Recall 
List. Think about the last year or so you've known this parson. This has 
to be approximate since there are exceptions to most everything, even seeing 
your own parents. Seeing persons from - distance doesn't count here only 
where there is time and opportunity for talking with one another. ' Circle 
the D for persons whom you have a chance to talk with most e very day. the W 
for persons whom you have a chance to talk with less than dai ly but about ~ 
every week , the M for persons whom you have a chance to talk with Iei71t7an 
weekly but about every month, and the Y for persons whom you have a chance 
ro talk with less than monthly, perhaps only a fow times a year or even less . 

ErJc 181 
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Appendix C continued 

Start writing now unless you have any questions. Since you won't have 
time to finish your list, you will need to complete It at home. The take- 
home instructions for completing your list at home are on the next page. You 
w!)l notice that you may have some help In "remember i ng'* names but that you 
must do the writing and most important, that every name is sr-,eone YOU know 
or knew. 

Also, and-thls is important, when you are through writing names, you 
wi II need to underline the names of at least 12 to 15 persons who are 
especially Important to you. As the take-home Instructions tell you, you 
have 2 oays to complete your list and are to leave the envelope with your 
list inside with your teacher. 

/ TAKE-HOME I NSTRUCTIONS FOR RECALL LISTING 
I _ . — ■ ^ — 

Jfe^warit you to take your lists home dnd sometime before FRIDAY morntng 
seefow many more persons you can remember. We want you to add these names 
to your llsts< It Is all right If someone at. home (or in school) helps you, 
except that YOU must write the names yourself and each name must be someone 
you rememberTTomeone YOU KNOW, or KNEW. Don't worry about spel 1 1 ng. Use 
nicknames if you prefer, like "Bud" or "Uncle Bob", Just so that you know to 
whotrt you are referring. 

After you write each name be sure to fill. In the foiir information columns 
on the right side. Use as many of the pages in the booklet as you needed. If 
you use all of the 20 pages In your booklet, continue your lists on the back 
of those pages. You' 1 1 probably be surprised as to how many. persons you 
actually know and remember. It Is not important that you have the longest 

list but that your list Is as complete as you can make it and that you can 

recognize each name as someone you know. 

After you have wrltten-ali your names of persons you know, you need to 
add one more thing. Some of the persons on your list are more Important ^ 
you than are some other persons. That Is not the same as 1 1 king them best, 
but that they concern you more. You would expect to remember them better for 
lonqer while. When you finish your list quickly read through all the names 



you have written and under 1 1 ne the names on your list who are especi 

Important to you . Try to underline at least 12 or 15 names. Don't underline 
more than 25 names. 



You are now through. 

Put your completed list in your envelope and leave it with your teacher 
by FRIDAY morning. You wl II see me again next week for one last look at your 
list: — 17 the meanwhile, your list will not De '"^hown to anyone else and will 
remain private. 
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RECALL LIST 

DATE 

SCHOOL GRAOF 

NAME AGF ^FY- M P 


AGE 

tA 
(. 
3 

p C 
>. q) 

Q) 

O (/) O ^ 

• III 

O CO O < 


M-Ma 1 e co 
F-Female x 


RELA- 
J TION- 
] SHIP 

> 

1 — XJ 
+• C I. 

nee 

\ "it. ^ 
1 q: u. Q 

1 a: u. o 


HOW OFTEN 
TALK WITH 

O C « VI 

e o 0) 

tn 2 z: in — 
1 >■ o 

1 (D • • E ^ 

la X X — 0 

j tn o. 0. » 10 
10 a. a. a a> 
|z < < u. >- 
1 1 1 1 i 
jo X s >■ 




C S 


0 A 


IMF 

1 n r 


R F 0 


D w M y 




C S 


0 A 


1 M F 


RFC 


D. W M Y 




C S 


0 A 


I M F 


R F 0 


D W M Y 




C S 


0 A 


1 M F 


R F 0 


D W M Y 




C S 


0 A 


1 M F 

1 I" r 


R F 0 


D W M Y 




C S 


0 A 


1 M F 


R F 0 


D W M Y 




C S 0 A 


M F 


R F 0 


D W M Y 




G S 


0 A 


M F 


R F,0 


D W M Y 





C S 


0 A 


M F 


R F 0 


D W M Y 


- 


C S 


0 A 


M F 1 


R F 0 1 


D W M Y 




C S 


0 A 


M F 


R F 0 


D W M Y 


■ — 


C S 


0 A 


M F 1 


,^R 0 1 


D W M Y 


^ 


C S 


0 A 


M F 


R F 0 1 


D W M Y 




C S 


0 A 


M F 1 


R F 0 


D W M Y 


..■-^ 


C S 


0 A 


M F 


R F 0 T 


D W M Y 




C S ( 


3 A 


M F 


R F 0 1 


D W M Y 





C S 


0 A 


M F 1 


R F 0 1 


D W M Y 




C S 


0 A 1 


M F 1 


R r 0 


D W M-Y 




C S 


0 A 


M F 


r'f 0 1* 


D W M Y 


c 


: S 0 A 


M F 


R F 0 


D W M Y ■ 


c 


; S 0 A 


M F 


R F 0 


D W M Y 


c 


; s n 


A 


M F 1 


RFC 


D W M Y 




so 


A 


M F , 


iR F 0 


D W M Y 
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Appendix C continued 

APPENDIX C * 
(Continued) 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR RATING RECALL POPULATION SA.MPLE 



We are going to you to give letter grades to the people on the 
name lists we have returned to you. Each of you has his own list of 
names made up from the longer list you turfrSH^Jn. What you write here 
will all be anonymous Information. Your own name and all names on your 
rist have code numbers and only the code numbers will be used In pre- 
paring your rating's for computer analysis. This study concerns how 
teenagers think about other persons they know. If we hurry, we can be 
through with this today. 

e 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR RATING RECALL POPULATION SAMPLE 

First, check to see' that you have the proper list. Your name should 
be written at the top of the page and your list of names should all be 
people known to you. Though you know all these persons, you undoubtedly 
know some better than others. This first page has to do with KNOWING 
ABOUT OTHERS > how well you think you know these persons. 

The first column Is called LIFE HISTORY and refers to things which 
have happened to the persons on your list, how olQ he or she Is, where 
they were born, their own family, their schooling, places they have 
lived, jobs which they may have had, and so on. You are to circle either 
an A, B, C, D, or F^ In the Life History column next to each name to Indl- 
cate how well you know that person* s life history . An F means you don*t 
really know very much about things which have happened to that person 
during his ltfe;va 0 means you know a bit more; a C means you know a fair 
amount about the person's life; and a B, a lot about him. Circle an A 
only for persons whom you know a great cfeal about, st-mieone whose life 
history Is very well known to you. Do this NOW for the first person on 
your name I tst. 

The second column Is called LH<ES AND DISLIKES, and Is for a 
different kind of knowing, knowing what pleases the persons on your list 
and what' doesn't please them, what they prefer, what things they like 
and what things they don*t like. Again, an F means that you hardly 
know what pleases and''d'lspleases them; a 0 that you know a bit irore about 
wh. r thev like; a C a fair amount; and B, a lot more. Circle an A only 
for pers-^ps of whom you can be very sure In knowing what different things 
please them and don't please them. Do this NOW for the first person on 
your list. 

The third column Is for still a different kind of knowing and has to 
do with what persons REALLY BELIEVE and think. Your letter qrades will 
mean how well you think you know this for each person on your list. 
Circle an F^, If you are not at all sure what they believe; a D if you know 
only a bit more about their thoughts and how they feel; a C If you are 
fairly sure; and a B, a bit more sure. Circle an A only for parsons you 
can be very sure about in knowing what they really think and believe. Do 
this NOW for the first person '^n VP^^s>. 



App. 15 
Appendix C continued 
Now go on to complete your page of names. Remember, you must circle 

ZM^l!^'- ^ as quikly as you can 

Don t tunK a long while about any one person. When you are through ? 
will tei: vou how to go on to the next set of ratings. ^""^o^S"' ' 

(Keep a record of how long this takes.) 

The second set of ratings Is very much like the one you've Just 
finished Your same list of names is at the left. The four columns at 
the r.ght all have to do with WAYS OF BEHAVING WITH OTHERS The first 
column IS labeled FAIRNESS, the second DEPENDABLE rthTThT^H DOMINEE RING 
and the last column SOCIALLY SUCCESSFUlT -hTX;;^ r^m-n you ;,re to 
circle either an F for very, very low; a D for below average; a C for about 
average; a B for above average; and an A for especially high The definitions 
wr tten on the short page attached to your name list sh'ould elp you as yli 
make your ratings (give your grades). ^ 

„««o ^^r^^l!^!! to the pupils as they work with their first 

name. Remind them that they must circle one letter in each of the four 
CO umns for each of , the persons on their recall list. RiSTnd them-to do 
Tnis rapidly.} 

DEFINITIONS FOR RATING COLUMNS 

FAIRNESS - Dealing honestly with others; not taking advantage 

DEPENDABLE - Being reliable; doing what was promised or expected 

DOMINEERING - Commanding others; insisting that others do what he (or she) 
thinks; keeps trying to convince others to do whaFhe 
(or she) says "~" 

SOCIALITY SUCCESSFUL - Being liked and respected and admired by others. 

; ' Circle C for AVERAGE * 

Circle B for ABOVE AVERAGE Circle D for BELOW AVERAGE 
Circle A for ESPECIALLY HIGH Circle F for VERY VERY LOW 
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Appendix C continued 
^ fe 

r 



NAME LIST 

• 

•* 




LIFE 
HISTORY 




LIKES 
AND 
DISLIKES 




WHAT HE 
REALLY . 
BELIEVES 






A D p n c 

n tS Lf U r 




A D p n r 

A D U U r 




A n p n P 

A D ^ u r 




4 Q p n c 

A D U U r 


A D p n P 

A D u u r 


A R p n F 

n o \j u r 




A D p n r 

A D L U r 


A Q p n r 
A D u u r 


A F4 P n F 

n O \j * 




A Q p n r 

A D L U r 


A D p n P 

A D L u r 


A R p n P 

f\ O \j \J r 




r. ts L U r 




A Q p n P 

A D L U r 




A p p n F , 

n O \j u r f 





A D p n r 

D U U r 


A Q p n P 
A D u u r 


A a p n F 

n V \j *J * 




A Q p n r 

A D u U r 


A Q p n P 

A D u u r 


A p p n F 

A D ^ u r 




A Q p n r 

A D u U r 


A D c n P 

A D 1/ u r 




A R p n F 

n o \u u r 




A p p n c 

A D U U r 


A Q p n P 
A 0 u u r 


A R p n F 

n D C U r 




A n p n P 

n o \j U r 


A Q p n P 

A D u r 


A R P D F 

f\ D \y w r 




A Q p n r 


A p p n P 

A o ^ u r 


A R p n F 

ry ^ \j \J * 




A n p n F 
A t5 u u 


A p p n p 

A D u u r 


A R p n F 

n D \y w • 




A Q p n c 

A D u U r 


A p p n r 

A d L U r 


A R p n F 

n D \y w r 




A D p n c 

A D C U r 


A Q p n P 
A D L U r 


A R p n F 

f\ o \j iJ r 




A n p n c 

A o L U r 


A D p n P 
A D L U r 


k R p n F 
A D \^ w r 




A Q p n c 

A D L U r 


A p p n P 

A o u u r 


A R p n F 

iy o \j u r 




A D p n r 
A D L U r 


A p p n P 

A o u u r 


A R p n F 

fy o \j u * 




A D p n c 
A D L U r 


A p p n P 
A D L u r 


A R p n f- 

n G \j u V 


— ■ 


A Q p n C 
A D U U 


A p p n P 

A D u r 


A R P D F 

n o \j u 1 




A Q p n r 
A D u u r 


A p p n P 

A D u r 


A B P D F 

ry ^ \j * 


• 


A B C D F 


A B C D F 


A B C D F 




A B C D F 


A B C D F 


A B C D F 




A B C D F 


A B C D F 


A.B C D F 




A B C D F 

1 


A B C D F 


A B'C D F 
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APPENDIX D 

„ r 

LISTING OF QUESTIONS FROM THE SOCIAL ACTIVITY OIIFSTKlMmip'F 

J- 

1. a. What meals or snacks do you usually eat at home' ' * 

b. How many times a week do you usually eat these meals or snacks 
at nomer 

c. AboMt how many times o week do ^ f\x the 'meal or snack at home? 

d. How many times a week do you hel£^ someone fix the meal br snack? 

?. a. Where do you sometimes eat or drfnk away from home where people 
do not pay? 

b. What meals or snacks do you sometimes have at these places? 

c. Who Is apt to fix these meals or snacks? 

3. a. Do you sometimes visit a cafe, restaurant, dr I ve-tn, snackbar, 

or other eating ptece where people gay^ for food or drink? 
Write the names of the places you visit. 

b. How often do you visit these places? 

c. Who usually orders and pays when you visit these places? 

4. a. What work or chores do you do around your house or yard? 

b. About how often do you do these Jobs? 

c. Why do you do these jobs? 

5. a. Besides wprking, what else do>^ doXin your free time? 

b. Where do you do these >fTTRg§? 

c. How often do you do these things? 

d. With whom are you a/i to be when you do these things? 

6. a. Oo you attend meet lings? 

b. How often do you atVend? 

c. What do you do at th«i meet 1 ngs? 

7. a. Which of these places h^e you visited? 
^ Airport Hotel\r 

Bank Post Ofi 

Barber Machine or App 1 1 iance" 

Beauty Shop Repair Shop Courf 

Bus Depot Service Station Jail 

Car Wash . Shoe Repair Police Station 

Cleaner Social Security City Hall 

Employment Office Clinic, 
Laundry Dentist 
Lawy<5r Doctor 
Library Eye Doctor 

b. What did' you do when you were there last time? 

8. a. Name the stores you vi«sit. 
b. How often do you visit them? 

* c. What jre you moit apt to do when you visit these stores? 
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Appendix D continued 

9. a. How do you get around? 

b. How often do you use this tfansportatlon? 

c. Are you usually a passenger, or are you the driver? 

10/ d« What kihdk of machines can you operate? 

b. How often do you operate them? 

c. How did you learn to operate them? 

11. a. Who are the friends you are most apt to get together with? 

b. Is this friend a boy or girl? 

c. How old is this friend? 

d. How often do you spend at least an hour with this friend? 

12* a* How many times a day or a week do you use the phone to cait 
a friend? 

b* How many times a day or a wQek does a friend phone yoU? 

13. av When you get together with your friends, how do you spend 
your time? 
b. Where are you apt to be? 
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APPENDIX E 



SXIAL COMPETENCY PROJ ECT- 1 NTERV I EW SCHEDULE 



Section I 



time Chart 

Can you give us a rough idea of how spends his time on a typical 

school day and a typical Saturday? 







, Qay, , ^ 






What he i^oes 


with whom 


— lUbAt ha. rinfts 


with whn(n 


Gets up: 










7:30 










8:00 




• 






9:00 










10:00 






1 




11:00 






\ 


• 


12:00 










1:00 










?:00 










5:00 






/ 

i 




4:00 






i 




5:00 






j 

, 1 




6:00 






\ 

■ ( 




7:00 










8:00 










9:00 






^ — ; _ 




9:30 










Goes to bed: 




■ 
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Appendix E continued 
^ .ADOLESCENT RESEARCH PROJECT^ INTERVIEW S'CHEuULE 



Section II* We now want to talk about how gets along with others. 

A. > First let's talk about how he gets along with. kids his own age . 

1. Does he make friends easily. i 

2. How many friends easily. 

3. What ages. 

4. With boys, girls. 

B. Now let's talk about how he gets along with adults . 

1 . With his relatives. 

2. Any special non-relative adult. 

3. An/ adult he talks with- a lot. 

C. Now let's talk about how hfe gets along with his parents . 

1. How much control -over him. . 

2. Cooperative about chores at home. 

3. Obeys house rules. > 

4. Talks to parents about self. 

5. Invites support, guidance and criticism. 

D. How welj does he get along with sisters and brothers? 



E. Now tell me alf you can about how he behaves with other people . 
(What are his strengths and weaknesses) 

1 . Disposition. 

2. Acts grown-up or childish. 

3. Demands attention. 

4. Self-control^ temper. 

' 3. Reliable, dependable; keeps prdmises. 

6. Sensitive toothers' feelings; helpful. 
t 7. Leader, follower, Independent. 

E. How does he get others to. do what tie wants. 
9., .Manners. 

10. New experiences. 

11. Responses to authority, orders. 

F. What are his special Jnttflhests, skills? 

1'. Does he keep himself occupied In free time. 

2. Does he stay interested In one thing or shift Int^est^ easily. 
J 3* Gives up if he has trouble* 

4. What are some things he likes to do but has trouble doing. 
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Annendix T continued 



G. Does he care how he looks ? 

1. Appropriate clothing. 

2. Chooses own clothing; takes care of it. 

3. Responsible about clothing, cleanliness and grooming. 

4. Takes care of own belongings, room, or area. 

Ooes he h ave any physical or health problem? If so, how long , 
what affect on social behavior and School work? 

1 . Eating habits. 

2. Sleeping habits. 

I. How do you think is getting along in school? Do you talk? 

Does talk to you about how he Is doing in school? 

1. Does he tike school. 

2. What does he like, dislike. 

3. Does he get along with teachers. ? 

4. How is he doing in classwork. 

J. Junior H.S. kids tend to become more. I ndependent from home, do 

more things on their own. How Independent would you say ; 

is? As compared to others (boys, girls) his age? 

1. Tends to argue for own Ideas. 

2. Wants to choose own recreation. ^ 

3. Earns and spends part of own money^ , 

4. Prefers to go ahead without adult advice. 
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Appendix E continued 

Section Ml (C||ckllst to be completed With help from Parent) 



A. How satisfied are you ' 
with your chl ld*s: 

1. Home behavior. 

2. School behavior. 

3. Social relationships. 

4. Attitudes and values. 

5. Disposition. 

6. OependabI I Ity. 

7. Goals for the future. 



Satisfied 



Generally Satisfied Dissatisfied 



Would Like to 
See Improvement 



Very Concerned 

Need Much Improvement 



B. Can you name some of your son's or daughter's friends with whom he spends 
an hour or more most weeks. 



C. Below Is a list of possible household chores. Does your son, daughter 
regularly do any of these? 



1 . Makes bed; - 

2. Straightens room. 

3. Vacuums. 

4. Dusts. 

5. Mops. 

6. Empties garbage. 

7. Burns trash. 

8. Sets table. 

9. Washes dishes. 

10. Wipes dishes. 

11. Puts them away, 

12. Helps prepare meat. 

13. Bathes chl Idren. 

14. Dresses chl Idren. 

15. Music practice. 

16. Baby sits. 



t7. Does laundry. 

18. Does Ironing. 

19. Mends, $ews. 

20. Does school work. 

21. pleans yard. 

22. Mows yard. 

23. Weeds, cult, garden. 

24. Carries wood> sawdust. 

25. Washes car, boat. 

26. Works on car, bike. 

27. Cares for pets. 

28. Carfis for livestock. 

29. Home pal ntl ng/repal r. 

30. Cuts wood. 

31. Shakes rug. 

32. Other. 



ERIC 



0. What do you think the school might do about the proble ms vou mentioned? 
(Social behaviors-refer to MAJi, • . 
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Subject Code: Appondix r continued. 

Interviewee 

Interviewer : 

^f"*"® I NTERVIEWER RATING SHEET 

'• _ ON SECTION II OF INTERVIEW SC HEDUL^E 





1 


? 




1 4 


5 


OthPr 


A 

Peers 


Very 
Well 


Moderately 
I Well 


Fairly 
WpI 1 


Poorly 


Very 
Poorly, 


1 nsuT T J c I enT 
Information 


i 





















B 

Adults 


IVery 


Moderate ly 
Wei 1 


Fairly 
Wei 1 


Poorly 


Very 
Poorly. 


1 nsuf f i c i 6nt 
Information 




















C 

Parents 


Very 


Moderate ly 
Well 


Fairly 
Wei 1 


Poorly 


Very 
Ponrly 


1 nsuT T 1 c 1 enT 
lnform;^+ipp 




















D 

Sib! ings 


Very 
WpI 1 


Moderately 
Well _ 


Fairly 
Wei 1 


Poorly 


Very 
Poor 1 V - 


1 nsuT T \ CI enT 
lnform?4tinn 




















E 

f^havior 
With Others 


Very 
Wei 1 


Moderately 
Well 


Fair ly 
Wei 1 


Poorly 


Very 
Poorly 
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Informatiop 




















G 

Groom i ng 


Exces- 
sive 


Adequate 


Toler- 
ahlA 


Inade- 
auate 


Very 

Poor 


1 n:>uT T 1 c 1 enT 
Information 




















1 

Oett i nq Along 

In ^rhnn\ j 


Very 
Well 


Moderately 
We! 1 


Fa i r 1 y 
Wftll „. 


Poor 1 y 


Very 
Pfiorlv 


Insufficient 
Information 




















J t 

Independence jl 


Very In- 
deoendent 


1 ndepen- 
dflnt 


Average 
Inrlppf^n 


Somewhat 
Depen. 


Depen- 

Hpnv 


Insuf f icient 

1 nformpif ion 
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APPENDIX F 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR PICTURE INTERPRETATION TEST 

Pass out test booklets and pencils. Ask pupils to write their names in the 
aopropriate space. Pupil's code numbers will be entered later. 

Beqin instructions as follows; 

I am going to show you some pictures and would like you to answer some 
questions about them. This is not like a test you have in school. (We 
want to know how 8th graders see the world around them.) The questions 
and the choice of answers are in your booklet. Let's do the first pic-- 
ture together for practice. 

Show Practice Picture, "Man Lying Down", saying: 

This picture is just for practice so youMi k«^ow what to do. Look at 
the first page of yov booklet, where the question for the Practice 
Picture is written. The question Is: What is the man doinci ? Circle 
the letter next to the answer you think is the best answer. Let's 
read them together. (READ RAPIDLY) 

Conti nue wi th: 

Circle the letter next to the answer you think is best. (PAUSE ABOUT 15 
SECONDS) All right, how many have circled A^? Raise your hands. How 
about B? C? D? JE? Most of you picked A. A the best answer because 
it tells more of what Is going on. It says more than the man is sleepy 
or tired. It tells that he is happy to bo home. Any questions? 

Proceed to test pictures witn the following Instructions: 

Let's start now. I wi I I read the question, show a picture, and while 
you look at the picture, I'll read the choice of answers. You are to 
circle the letter next to the answer you choose. There will be 14 pic- 
tures. Let's go quickly. The question for the first picture is: Why 
are the boys sitting down ? (PAUSE) Why are the boys sitting down ? 

After reading the question twice, show picture #2. As It is viewed, read 
each alternative (FAIRLY RAPIDLY) to the class. Pause briefly (appfox. 15 
seconds) while the pupils circle in their answers. Then say: 

Remember to circle only one answer , the one you think is the best answer 
to the question. If you need help, raise your hand. (PAUSE) Is every- 
one finished? O.K. let's go on to the next picture. The question is: 
What might be happening ? (PAUSE) What might be happening ? (Show the 
third picture.) 

Read the alternatives, allow about 15 seconds more for ihe students to make 
their choice. Continue throuqh the rest of the pictures in the same way, 
askinq the new question as soon as most of the class have Tade their choice. 
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Appendix F cont i nued 



PICTURE INTERPRETATION TEST 



CODE 
NAME' 
DATE" 



Picture 1 PRACTICE PICTURE 

Why is the man lying do wn? 

A. He just got home. 

B. He's soon leaving for the army. 

C. He has been walking a lot. 

D. He is very ti red. 

E. He IS lazy. 

Picture 2 

Why are the boys sitting down? 

A. They are tired from walking. 

B. They are putting on their shoes. 

C. They are getting ready to play footbaM. 

D. Thev want vo walk barefoot. 

E. They are undressing to go swimming. 

Picture 5 

What might be happening? 

A. They are looking at a map. 

B. Their house is being torn down. 

C. They have just bought a house. 

D. They are building a house. 

E. They are moving to tne country. 

Picture 4 

What might be happening? 

A. They are waitingTn a hallway. 

B. They are taking the boy from one room to another. 

C. The boy Is trying to get up. 

D. The boy has just had an operation. 

E. They are seeing how the boy feels. 

Picture 5 

What fs happen inc| here ? 

A. They are in a parade. 

B. They are workers on a strike. 

C. This is a holiday crowd. 

D. They are having a demonstration. 

E. It is a funeral . 
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Picture 6 

What do you think the man is? 
A. A doctor. 
A cook. 

C. A waiter. 

D. A host. 

E. A magician. 

Picture 7 

Why do you think they are holding hands ? 

A. They are married. 

B. They are frightened. 

C. They are worried. 

D. One of them is sick. 

E. They are unhappy. 

Picture 8 

Where is this happening ? 

A. I n a pr i son . 

B. I n a hospital . 

C. I n a ha I Iway . 

D. I n a pol ice station. 

E. I n a school . 

Picture 9 

What is happening? 

A. It suddenly started to rain. 

B. They are under the bridge to stay dry. 

C. The cars skidded off the road. 

D. They are meeting their friends. 

E. It is the start of a race. 

Picture 10 

What Is happening? 

A. The boys are reading the sign. 

B. The boys are looking at flowers. 

C. The boys are being scolded. 

n. The boys are laughing at the man. 

E. The boys are waiting to get their ball back- 



iSo 
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Picture 11 

What is the woman doing ? 

A. She is bringing him coffee. 

8. She is seeing if he's awake. 

C She is waking him ud. 

D. She is whispering to him. 

F. She Is checking his work. 

Picture 12 

Why is the man sleeping? 

A. It's early. 

B. He's sick. 

C. He was ud late. 
0. He's on vacation. 

F. He has forgotten his promise. 

Picture 13 

What is tht boy thinking? 

A. How much fun he's having. 

B. He's getting new pants. 

C. How much the pants cost. 

D. What will his friends say? 

F. Wishes his mother would hurry. 

Picture 14 

Why is the man scowling ? 

A. Doesn't I ike his job. 

B. He's poor. 

C. He has a heavy load, 
n. He's been dri nki ng. 
F. He a I ways scowls. 

Picture 15 

Why has she quit Ironing ? 

A. She's tired. 

B. They've had a fight. 

C. He lost his job. 
0. He hit her. 

F. He's leaving her. 
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SELF APPRAISAL INVENTORY ^ NAME_ 

SCHOOL 
CODE_ 
DATE 



Directions: Please show whether you agree or disagree with each of the 
statements on these pages by circling one of the answers 
next ^o each statement. 

5A=Strongly Agree; A=Agree; D=Di8agree; SD=Strongly Disagree 

For example: 

A D SD I like cherry pie, 

SA A (d) SD I want to be a movie star. 

There are no right or wrong answers ^ so respond to each statement as honestly 
as you can. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


1. 


I like to meet new people. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


2. 


I can disagree with my family without making them mad. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


3. 


School work is fairly easy for me. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


k. 


I am satisfiad to be just what I am. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


5. 


I wish I got along better with other kids. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


6. 


I often get in trouble at home. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


7. 


I usually like my teachers. 


oA 


A 


D 


SD 


8. 


I am a cheerful person. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


9. 


Other kids are often mean to me. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


10. 


I do my share of work at home. 


3A 


A 


D 


SD 


11. 


A lot of time I feel upset in school. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


12. 


I often let other kids have their way. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


13. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


Ik. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


15. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


16. 



Most kids don't have as many friends as I do# 
No one pays much attention to me at home. 
I can always get good grades if I want to. 
I can always be trusted. 



SA A D SD 17. I am easy to like. 

oA A D SD l8. There are times when I would like to leave home. 

SA A D 3D 19. I forget most of what I learn. 

SA A D SD P.O. I am popular with kids my own age. 



^Developed by Hhe Instructional Objectives Exchange of the UCLA Center 
lor the Study of Evaluation. ^98 
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NAME 















SA 


A 


D 


SD 


21. 


I am popular with girls. 


SA 






SD 




ny lamiiy xS gisiu wnen i ao tnings witn tn6ni* 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


23. 


I often volunteer in school. 


3A 


A 


D 


SD 


2k. 


I am a happy person. 


''A 


A 


D 


SD 


25. 


I am lonely very often. 


SA 


A 
n 


D 


KjLf 




."y laTiiiy pays attention to my ideas. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


27. 


I am a good student. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


28. 


I often do things I'm ^orry for later. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


29. 


Older kids do not like me. 


SA 




[) 


3D 




L Denave oaaiy a u nonie . 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


31. 


I often get discouraged in school. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


5?. 


I wish I were younger. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


53. 


I am always friendly to other people. 


SA 




n 




p^. 


1 usually treat ray lamiiy as well as i should 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


55. 


My teacher makes me feel I am not good enough 


SA 


A 


D 


sn 


56. 


I always like being the way I am. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


37. 


Most people are much better liked than I am. 


SA 




D 


SD 




X vauoc; uruuuj.c niy lainny. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


59. 


I am slow in finishing my school work. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


Uo. 


I am often unhappy. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


Ul. 


I am popular with boys. 


SA 




D 




Up 


1 Know now my lamiiy wants me to act at nome. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 




I can give a good report in front of the class 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


UU. 


I am not as nice-looking as most people. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 




I don't have many friends. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 




i ouuicirXmco argue wi^n niy lamiiy. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 




I am proud of my school work. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


48. 


If I have something to say^ I usually say it. 


SA 


A 


D 


GD 




I am among the last to be chosen for teams. 


SA 


A 


D 


3D 


50. 


My family always trusts me. 
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SA A D SD 
SA A D SD 



51* I am a good reader. 
52. I don't worry nmch. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


55. 


It is hard for me to nake friends. 




SA 


A 


D 


•J 
SD 


5k. 


My family would help me in any kind 


of trouble. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


55. 


I am not doing as well in school as 


I would like to. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


56. 


I have a lot of self control. 





SA 


A 


D 


SD 


57. 


Friends usually follow my ideas. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


58. 


My family understands me. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


59. 


It is hard for me to talk in front of the class. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


60. 


I often feel ashamed of myself. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


61. 


I wish I had more friends. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


62. 


My family often expects too much of me. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


65. 


I am good in my school work. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


6'+. 


I am a good person. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


65. 


Sometimes I am not friendly to other people. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


66. 


I get upset easily at home. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


67. 


I like to be called on in class. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


68. 


I wish I were a different person. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


69. 


I am fun to be with. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


70. 


I am an important person to my family. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


71. 


My classmates think I am a good student. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


72. 


I am sure of myself. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


75. 


Often I don't like to be with other kids. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


7'+. 


My family and I have a lot of fun together. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


75. 


I would like to drop out of school. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


76. 


I can always take care of myself. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


77. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


78. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


79. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


80. 



77. I likff to b5 with kids younger than me. 

My family usually thinka about how I feel. 
I can diflagree with my teacher without getting into 



trouble. 



O SA A D SD 80. I can't be'depen^g^Qn* 
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PUPIL ^^PINION questionnaire' NAME 



SCHOOL 

COOE^ 

DATE 



Circle an A, 8, C, D, or E beside each statement, depending upon how you 
feel in each case. Circle ONLY ONE LETTPR for each statement. 

A. I disagree very much D. ! agree a little 

B. I disagree a little E. I agree very much 

C. I neither disagree or agree 

^ ^ C D C f. Most things about school are all right* 

^ B C D E 2. Most school work which pupils have to do is worth 

the effort. 

A ^ ^ D E 3. Most of my classes are enjoyable. 

^ ^ C 0 F A. There are many leachers who do not know how to 

teach. 

A BC D E 5. Pupils who do not do their daily lessons should 

be kept in after school to do them. 

A ^3 C D E 6. Pupils in school should try to work together. 

A B C D E 7. Most teachers are crabby. 

^ C 0 r 8. The school is often 1he reason why pupils are 

absent. 

A ^ f Every pupil does his part when the class is 

working together. 

A B C D F 10. We seem to be doing the "same old things" over 

and over again in school. 

^ Q C, D E n. It is easy to get along with most teachers. 

A B C D E 12. Going to school is a lot of fun. 

ABCDE 13. As a rule teachers want too much work from pupils. 

A B C D E 14. Going to school is too difficult and discouraging. 

A B C D E 15. Most pupils learn what they have to learn, not 

because they want to learn. 

A B C D ( 16. Most of the things which 1he teacher does am 

al I right. 



Q Developed by the Kansas City Youth* Deve lopment Project. 
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PUPIL OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE NAME 



SCHOOL 

CODE 

DATE 



A, I disagree very much D. I agree a little 

B, I disagree a little E, I agree very much 

C, I neither disagree or agree 



A B C D E 17. Most group work in school does not get very much 

work done. 

A B C D E 18. Teachers are usually too busy to talk with pooi Is, 

A B C D E 19. Most pupils really want to do their school work. 

A B C D E 20. Most pupils ask others to join them in their work 

or play. 

ABODE 21. Most teachers try to force pupils to learn something. 

A B C D I 22. Most pupils really enjoy going to school. 

A B C D i: 23. Pupils really do not learn the things in school that 

they want to learn. 

A P C 0 E 24. Teachers punish pupi Is too much. 

ABODE 25. A pupil should do more school work ihan he has to do. 

ABODE 26. All the popular kids get all the good things in 

school . 

ABODE 27. Everything in school is too strict. 

ABODE 28. Most pupils really enjoy working with their class- 

mates. 

ABODE 29. Teachers really do not understand children. 

ABODE 30. Most pupils like doing their school work. 

ABODE 31. Most pupils are afraid of their teachers. 

B C 0 y 5?. There are always some pupils in class who do not 

consider others. 

ABODE 33. Too much of what we have to study does not moke 

sense. 
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PUPIL OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 



A. I disagree very much 

B. I disagree a little 

C. 1 neither disagree or agree 



NAME 

SCHOOL 

CODE 

DATE 



D. I agree a I ittle 

E. I agree very much 



A B C D E 
A B C D E 
A B C D E 

A B C D E 

A B C D E 

ABODE 

ABODE 

A B C. f) E 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 
ABODE 

ABODE 
ABODE 

A B C [) C 



34. Teachers are too bossy. 

35. It is hard to make friends in school. 

36. Pupils have to keep reading and studying the same 
things over and over in school. 

37. Most pupils would be better off if they never went 
to schoo I at a I I . 



38, 
39. 
40. 
41. 



It is all right to be unfriendly to some of the 
pup Ms in school . 

Most pupils would rather work by themselves rather 
than in a group. 

My daily school work Is full of things that keep 
me interested. 

There is little chance to get to know other pupils 
in school . 



42. Most things a person needs on a job are learned in 
school . 

43. One should always think of himself before thinking 
about others. 

44. Teachers care about what is good for pupils. 

45. What pupils learn in school is more important than 
most people think. 

46. Having to go to school is like having to go to jail. 

47. Teachers pick on some pupi Is for no reason at all. 



48, 



Most of the pupils in my classes are friendly 
towards each other. 



ERIC 
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PUPIL OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 



NAME_ 
SCHOOL 



CODE 
DATE 



A. I disagree very much 

B. I disagree a I iff I e 



D. I agree a I i ttle 

E. I agree verv much 



C. 

ABODE 
ABODE 

ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 

ABODE 
ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 
ABODE 

ABODE 



I neither disagree or agree 

49. Pupils are always treated fairly in school. 

50. in most school groups, there are only one or two 
pupils who are important. 

51. Most pupils feel that they can trust their teacher. 

52. Too much nonsense goes on In school. 

53. Teachers expect too much of pupils. 

54. What pupils learn in school Is old fashioned, not 
nev»' things. 

55. School can be very boring at times. 

56. Some pupils are always making fun of other pupils 
in school . 

57. There is too much Importance placed on grades in 
school . 

58. Most pupils are not interested in learning. 

59. Teachers always seem to like some pupils better 
than others. 

60. Pupils do not hjve very much freedom In school. 



ERIC 
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PORTLAND INSTRUCTIONS FOR RECALL LISTINGS, RATINGS AND ESTIMATES 

FIRST DAY 
(Approx. 35 minutes needed) 

A. Instructions for Recall Listings 

As recall lists are passed out begin instructions as follows: 

This test is probably different from any test that you've ever 
seen before. It is not really a test. There are no right or 
wrong answers. Your job will be to think of the names of the 
people you see quite often and to give them grades according to 
how well you get along with them. As you get your paper, write 
your name on this line (INDICATE) at the top of the oaper. Later 
we will change your name to a code number. What you write on this 
test will be private information and will not be shown to anyone 
else. The same code number will be used on the other tests you 
are taking today and tomorrow. 

On the form we are passing out now is the beginning of a list of 
people you probably know and see fairly often. The first three 
pages are all the eighth graders fn your school. Your name should 
be somewhere on this list. Find it and draw a line throuyh it. 
Also draw a line through the names of any eighth graders you don't 
know. While you are doing this I'm going to tell you wh?t else to 
do. 

You probably know a lot more teenagers than the ones on this list. 
Wnat I'm going to want you to do first Is turn to the end of the 
teenager list on page three and see if you can finish the nage wfth 
names of other teenagers you know. But they must be kids you see 
fairly often, about once a week or more often. They can be friends 
or not; that doesn't matter. They don't have to be in school either. 
They could be other kids in your neighborhood or brothers or sisters 
of your friends, if they're in their teens. But they must be per- 
sons you know and sometimes talk with, not TV stars or actors. You 
don't have to spell their names right - J-st so you know the name 
you've written when you see it again. You can use nicknames if you 
want. You can start writing now; boys on one side (INDICATE) and 
girls on the other side (INDICATE). Remember we already have typed 
all the names of the eiq^th graders in your school so don't write in 
their names again. Ralsa your hand for questions. Write fairly 
auickly since we have on!y about five minutes for this part. 

If some students rapidly finish a page offer them an extra page. Write 
their names on them first. A^ter five-ten minutes or when most of the 
class have finished the paqe stop the class. 

Stop for awhile now. Before you get too tired remembering teenagers, 
I want you to do the same thing on the next page (TURN PAGt ) for 
adults. Again we've started with names of some adults in the school 
whom you probably know and see about every week. See how many more 
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adults yc da to this page. Remember they can be persons in 

your neigi ^) nood or at home, any adults you generally see at least 
once a week or so. Start writtnq now. Spel I as well as you can, 
put men on one side and women on the other side. Raise your hand if 
you have questions. 

Allow another five to ten minutes of writing, offer extra paper if needed, 
and toward the end suggest: 

You could qo back and add more teenagers' names if you're stuck for 

more adult names. 



B. Instructions for Rating Names 

Give instructions for rating names as follows: 

Stop now. While you rest your hands let me tell you what else there 
is to do. You are going to give each person on your list a grade, 
either A, B, C, D, or F, beginning on page 1 and going through page 4. 
The grade is for how well you get along with them . The grade does not 
say if that oerson is "good" or "bad" but only how well you two get 
along together. There may be som^, people on your list that you have 
known for a long time, and you may have gotten along with them better 
or worse in the past. But "he grades you give these people should 
^-.ay how you get along with \ lem now. 

To give a person a grade all you need to do is circle one letter in 
the column (INDICATE) next to his or her name. Don^t write anything 
in these empty columns (INDICATE). An £ is the lowest grade you can 
circle. It means that you don't get along with that person at all. 
A D is a little better but It still means that you generally don't 
get along very well with that person. A C would be for a person you 
sometimes get along with but not always. A B^ means you mostly get 
along pretty well with that person. You should circle an A on ly for 
persons you get along with especially well almost all the time. 

Start circling the grades on the first page now, first the boys and 
then the girls. Go as fast as you can — don't take a long time on 
any one name and don't skip any name. We will walk around and answer 
questions as you work. 

When all or most are through note the time. Scan each student^s paper as 
you collect It, first for his name and then to see that he has not left 
parts out . 

SECOND DAY 

C . Instructions for Estimation Ratings 

rir*->t return each student's name list to him. Note that the lists will 
hrivo hfld both outside columns cut off, leaving one blank column on each 
side of the I istod name. Begin instructions as follows: 

Does everyone have the right name list? Don't worry about the part 
we nave cut away. Just chee^t to A^^^^"'' vou have the same list you 
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added names to yesterday. Yesterday you gave grades to everyone 
on your list as to how well you get along with them. Well, today 
we re going to try something harder. For each name on your list 
I want you to guess what grade that person would have given yoju 
on how wel I h£ or she gets along with you. You need to read each 
name and think how that person would have graded you on getting 
alona with him, either an for not getting along with him at all, 
a D for a little better, a C if he would think vou sometimes get 
along with him but not always, a B if he figures you two mostly 
get along pretty well, and an A only If he would think that you 
get along with each other especial Iv wel I most of the time. Write 
the letter you think in the empty column next to the person's name. 
(INDICATE) Do this fairly quickly for all the names on your list. 
Start now. Raise your hand if you have questions. 

Allow ten to fifteen minutes for guessing. Record time when most are 
through. Scan each student's paper as you collect It to be sure no 
parts are left out. ^ — ~ 
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APPENDIX J 



INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TEACHER 
FOR USING THE DAILY CLASS BEHAVIOR RECORD 



The Daily Class Behavior Record is intended to aid the teacher In 
keeping a survey of the classroom behavior of her puDils which may aid 
or disrupt the learning process for the entire class. 

During the week of the teacher wMI be asked to 

rate every student in the class at the end of the school day. Three 
aspects of classroom behavior are emphas'zed in thii^ rating scale: 
doing assigned work, making contributions during the class period, and 
abiding by rules designed to maintain order in the classroom. In addi- 
tion, the final (Friday) scale will include categories dealing with the 
Dupil s general adjustment: How well he or she qets along with his peers 
and with you, his teacher. 

t^!ow are the guidelines to be followed for each dimension of beha- 
vior on e rating scale; they will help io decide which rating best 
describes the behavior of the student under consideration as you observed 
him on that particular day. 

Class Preparation : Rate the student: 

3 - if he is we I I prepared. 

2 - if he is adequately prepared. 

1 - if he is poorly prepared. 

0 - if he shows no evidence of any preparation. 
NR - if no preparation was required for that day. 
Class Contribution: Rate the student: 



2 - if the class was much better because he was there; 
he participated constructively. 

1 - if the class was a little better because he was 
there; he was attentive. 

D - if the class would have been the same without him; 
he was apathetic. 

1 - if the class would have been better without him; 
he interfered with the activities. 
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Appendix J continued 

Disruptive Behavior ; Rate the student: 

2 - if his behavior interrupts class activities, 

(he talks toothers, sinqs, fiqhts, etc J 

1 - if he engages in some activity that draws 

attention to himself but does not seriously 
disrupt class activities. 

0 - if he exhibits no disruptive behavior* 

On Friday's rating scale, the following categories will also be 
i nc I uded: 

Gets Along With Classmates : Rate the student: 

4 - if he gets along very we I I with his classmates, 

3 - if he gets along somewhat better than average. 

2 - i f he sometimes gets along with them, but not 

a Iways. 



1 - 



if he generally does not get along very well 
with them. 



0 - i f he seems not to get along with them at all. 
Gets Along With Teacher : Rate the student: 

4 - I f he gets along unusually well with you* 

3 - i f he gets along with you somewhat better than 
average. 

2 - i f he sometimes gets along with you, but not 
a lways« 

1 - i f he generally does not get along with you. 

0 - i f he never gets a long wet I with you. 

Please notice that the points of each rating scale are briefly 
repeated under each heading on the rating sheet* If you find that you 
are not absolutely sure of the meaning of each point on the scale, be 
sure to refer back to the guidelines* 
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Appendi x J continued Date 

Teacher 

Class ^Section 

DAILY BEHAVIOR RECORD ^ ~ 



STUDENT 


CLASS 
PREPAR- 
ATION 


CLASS 
CONTRI- 
BUTION 


DISRUP- 
TIVE BE- 
HAVIOR 


GETS 
ALONG 
WITH 
YOU 


GETS 

ALONG 

WITH 

CLASSMATES 




3=qood 
2=ade- 

quate 
1 =poor 
O=none 
NR=not 
req ' d 


2=good 
1 =m i n i - 

ma 1 
O=nonp 
-1=nega- 
t i ve 


s i ve 
1=sl ight 


4=very we 1 1 
3=fai riy wel 1 
2=sometimes 
1 =not very we 1 1 
O=not at al 1 


Brown, 
Georqe 










— ' • • 


Crawford , 
Lew i s 












Barney, 
Joanne 












Crutcher, 
Steve 












Caul field, 
Da i sy 




1 

i 

1 , . . 






Tomkins, 
Sal ly 




1 
1 






Marti no, 
1 na 












Andrews, 
J 1 m 












Landers , 
Roberta 












Haski ns , 
Tony 












Lad love, 
Gerr i 












Hondo, 
Betsy 












Hoi land, 
Phyl 1 is 













Mrst throe ratinqs done Monday through Friday; last two ratings dono on 
Friday only. 




